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NOTICE. 


I have not, however, thought it necessary to alter the received 
spoiling of such common words as “ Calcutta,” “ Punjab,” “ Lahore 
our, in the case of the technical names of fabrics, tools, &c,, every one’s 
experience of the defects of such an uncertain method as that formerly 
in use will tell him that there is no other system which secures 
accuracy hut the “letter for letter ” system. 
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errata: 

Please to correct your book or you may be misled as to Vernacular terms. 

Page vii line 14 . from top, “ Bishalir, ” BasaMr/'- 

yiii, ( p. 3 ), for coarse blankets called hora and mats for tbe floor called asanf read 
“ coarse blankets and mats for tlio floor called ‘^bliura/* 

,j 7, bfo. 70, for “ Killilbagb,” read from E!alab%li/* 

ilj line 15, and tlirougliout tbe page, “ gori,” read ‘‘ gbori/* 

13, No. 197, for “ in shamyana,” read ‘‘ a sliamyto.” 

5,25-28, tind passim, for “loM,” read ‘‘lob’* 

28, line 14 from tbe bottom, /or “ Bisbair,” read Basibir.’* 

55 29, tbe beading “ oalim,” should be read galim. 

^^5 30, No. 279, for “ a thick rug,'’ read “ a thick ring.” 

34, line 8 from tbe to-p, for “ JJn Eampuri,” read “ U'n Eampuxn.” ^ 

55 47, No. 392, for ^ ‘ ilrmuk,’ read ‘ xirmak,' and for camel’s hair,” read sheep's wool 

roughly embroidered. ’ ’ 

55 61, lines 8 and 11 from tbe bottom) j 

;; 62, line 6 from tbe top Mdlos, readheMen. 

5, 71, 5, 538, /or ‘ sash,’ read ^ leash.* 

55 72, „ 545, /or bamcbi,” read pencbi.” 

5, 73, ( Prize list ),for ' txyilled silk,’ read “ twisted silk.” 

55 74, line 4 from bottom, for “ course,” 7^ead “ coarse.” 

55 98, line 7 from bottom, /or ‘‘'one,” -read “ some.” 

,5 99 No. 602, /or cbabbadar, read- “jbabbadar,” 

*5 111, line 13 from bottom, /or ‘ strap or tape,’ read “ strip of paper.” 

„ 117, No. 668, for “ kufsbi,” read “ kafsbi.” 

5, 118, line 8 from bottom, for “ stationery,” read “ stationary.” 

„ 130, Hne 8 from top, /or “ integrument, ” read “integument.’' 

„ 130, last Hue but one, /or “ tasse,” read “tassel.” 

„ 132, last line, /or “brought, ” road “wrought.” 

„ 139, line 12 from bottom, /or “karabi, aflat iron, &c.,” read “karabC an open cauldron, 
see p. 143.” 

,, 142, last line, /or “bindli,” read “jagjagan.” 

5 145, No. 735, /or “ mottled brass, ” road “ mottled brown,” 

„ 162, line 8 from top, /or “treddles, ” read “beddles.” 

„ 164, line 6 from bottom, /or “ chan,” road “ chin.*' 

5* 180, line 10 from top, /br “broad thin rings, ” read ‘‘broad plain rings.” 

5, 181, No. 29, for “diiricbab,” read “bunda*' or “bundela,” (being most worn by 
Bundelas or people of Bundelkand). 

181, No. 32, /or “ pipal-watta, ” road “pipal-watra.” 

181, „ 34, ( last line from bottom ), for “ fig. 18,” read “ fig. 17.” 

^5 182, ,, 43, for “ cartilidge,” road “ cartilage,” and at No. 52, /or “fig, 1.” read “fig. 12.” 

5, 187, line 9 from bottom, /or “ military metal,” read “ military medal.” 

5, 188, last line, for “ engraves, ” read “ pobsbes.” 

5, 194, line 11 from top, /or “ natb ” road “ natb.” 

197, last footnote, /or “kair,” read “k£n.” 

5, 199, line 9 from bottom, /or “ set out from, ” read “ set out for.” 

5, 215, line 12 from top, /or “should,” read “show,*' 

5, 222, line 8 from top, /or “is,” read “are.” 

5’ 237, No. 839, /or “ course blown,” read “ coarse blown.” 

55 244, line 2 from top, /or “las,” read “lao,” 

5, 276, line 2 from bottom, /or “parkar,” read “parkar.” 

293, 1 m 0 3 from top, ) “baWdf” read “biibiidf.” 

„ 294, line 4 from top, K 

300, line 16 from bottom, /or “nimgaz” read “nimgaz.” 

'I 304, ( 2nd beading ), for “ J iim saz,” read “ Jild saz.” 

„ 307, ( 3rd „ ), Bbarpunja, tbe second time should be without the accent (Bbarpunja). 

327, Hue 13 from top, for “ curves,” read “ eaves.” 
r, 331, foot note, for “ p. YIII,” read “ Yol. YIII.” 

5^, 333, line 10 from bottom, /or “ for either,” read “from either.” 
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SjBOTIOlSr 

INTEODUCTIOK. 

THE EIHST VOLTJHK of tliis woi’k, the prodixcts desclibecV were 
only those which are utilized in the state in which nature produces them, 
or which, though subjected to various processes of manipulation, altera- 
tion or refinement, are still considered as raw material, -being destined 
for further treatment, either to be dressed as food, woven up to form 
clothing, or wrought, adapted and blended together to form other 
objects of use or ornament. 

Accordingly, in the first volume we passed in review the metallic ores 
and crude metals, the stones, the earths, the grains, the timbers and the 
fibres, which are either found in the Panjab and its adjacent countries, 
or else are imported to meet the wants of its population. In this the 
second volume we have to observe the results of these crude substances, 
and to see how they are turned to account and used for niannfac- 
turin.. the various articles rrhicli are demanded hy the hahits and 
custems ot the several classes of people inhabiting the provinces. 

The interest wliioh attaches to the study of the manufactures of a 
country is widely different in kind from that which attaches to the 

coutemplatlou ohts natural products. In the latter we see only the 

results of physical conditions of soil and climate, more or less modifie 

by cultivation, and by the amount ot skill (itself indicative »f 
im) with which the valued plants ot other countiies have bee 
Ltroduced and naturalised l and our tliroughts are earned aw.i, 
to the study of their botany and chemistry m an 
of view, while the ultimate practical result attained 

velopment ot prod^e tmon“;— we 

sii tlrhaud°Xl Wght to hear on the^aw material, jn “orice . 

how for he has rendered it subservient to his purposes, we aie at one 
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in possession of a standard by ’«>'hich to mark the degree of skill 
which the people possess ; while by observing the classes of articles 
made, and how far the wants of civilized life are supplied by them, we are 
enabled to fix the degi'ee of civilization to which they have advanced ; 

the colour and the pattern 
us insight into the aesthetic peculiarities of the 
•their perception of beauty, their appreciation of colour, 

ers, which may help us, 
a limited extent, to fix the 
in the ranks of the intellectual 


lastly, the form of the objects made, 
worked out, give 
manufacturers, 

—their inventive faculty and other similar pow 
even though it be only partially and to 
place which the producers should hold 
creation. 

Separated from the manufactures only for the convenience of 
classification, is the division wliich embraces machinery, tools and imple- 
ments — the aids which man has invented, and gradually improved 
on and elaborated, with a view to reduce his labour, to save time, and, 
in not a few instances, to do for him what his own hands are unable to 
accomplish. 

In this department still more may be learnt and inferred as to 
the state of progress in which the people are, and also the inventive and 
reasoning faculties they are capable of exercising. 

Lastly, and appropriately concluding the collection, as summing up 
what we can learn of the mind from the works of the hand, comes the 
department of fine arts. I cannot here dwell on the indications afforded 
by this department ; indeed it would be unnecessary, for though I- have 
not yet applied these principles of examination to the collection wdiich 
has to be described, yet, with regai’d to fine arts, every one must feel 
before approaching this section, that these indications are of a mind and 
a power which has scarcely yet taken the first steps in progress and culti- 
vation. Among a highly civilized people, as the eye wanders over their art 
productions, we read the workings, not only of the general but of the in- 
dividual mind : we trace in one, the grand aspiring mind that has grasped 
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lutlloAvecI conception and of tlie spirit heaveiiAvard tending in its fliglrt ; in 
amitlier the svinpatliies of human suffering and the touch of tenderness 
that Jie\'-er fails to awcdce its response in the gazer’s heart ; — in all, the aim 
at rvhat is caj)ahle of calling forth the best feelings of human nature, be 
it the deeper affections and emotions of the heart, or the happy spirit 
and the harmless mirth of its lighter hours ; but in a country like this, 
we must not expect to find anything that appeals to mind or to deep 
feeling ; delicacy of finish, beauty of colour, wonderful imitation, all 
are to be met with, and these said, we have concluded the enumera- 
tion of what the art of the period can furnish. 

How far education, the diftusion of European knowledge, and 
above all the spread of a purer faith, will expand, improve, and exalt, 
it is for coming years to show, and will be for the exhibitions of future 
time to display to public notice. 

But we must pass on to the consideration of the classes before us,, 
and the application to their studj'^, of such principles as have been 
above indicated. 

I shall deal at present only with the 1st section — that containing 
manufactured articles, reserving any comment that may he offered 
to illustrate the others for the appropriate places which they occupy. 

The manufactures present themselves under the following classes 

CLASS V. 

Cotton Manufaotuees. 

These consist of native cloths worked with native thread, both 
coloured and plain. The coloured cloths are generally either striped and 
check goods, with or without borders, such as “Mngkis” and 
or fabrics woven in a pecular diagonal method and called “MiesJ' 
Coarse cloths dyed red, called “ sdM,” and “ khdrwd” and the same- 
dyed with indigo called “ mlah,” are much in use. Of course other 
coloured cloths are used in all shades and varieties, hut are not dis- 
tinguished as hinds of olotli^ as “ nilo, and “ Midrwd are.. 

Of white cloths : there are, 1st, damask cloth, pyincipalty made at, 
Jdlandhar, Hushyarpiir, Patyila, and alsaa at Lddhiana. This fab- 
ric is about the best of aU the thicker cotton fabrics,, and tit® 
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greatest adTance in workmansliip ; it is generally patten^ed witli 
diamond-shapes, fancifiilly called “bulbul chashm” (or nightingale’s 
eyes). Fabrics of this kind are often woven with a red or blue 
border, for “ chaddars,” the sheet or wrapper used as an over-dress. 

ChautdMs” and “ dotahis’' are also white cloths, patterned with 
diamonds or a “herring-bone” in the fabric ; sometimes red and black or 
black and white thread are intermingled in the pattern. 

Thick white cloth is “ dosMi,” which means litei'ally a fabric with 
two threads or two fibres in each thread ; there are varieties “ cltausi ” 
“painsi” &c. according to the number of fibres in each thread, which of 
course causes a, variety in the thickness and compact texture of the cloth. 

Coarser than “ dosuti ” is the one thread fabric or “ elcsuU’' tliis is 
a cheap cloth, much used for dusters, &c., and worn by the poorer 
classes. “ Gazzi ” is a thinner and also common class of fabric, but if 
well made, like some of the specimens from the jails, it is a very service- 
able article. 

Next are several varieties of thin cloths, varying in fineness, down to 
the softest “ mcdmal,” or muslin. Stiff muslin like European “ book 
muslin ” is unknown. 

The varieties of printed calico goods, gay floor cloths or covers, 
“ lihdf” and “ toshahs ” or quilts, are merely varieties of the above cloths 
coloured by a process already described in the dye department of 
section A. (vol. 1.) 

The next and a very useful class of cotton fabric is the “ dart ” 
( durree ) or cotton carpet. This is a thick floor cloth, the web being of 
stout cotton threads and the woof consisting of similar threads of thick- 
ness varymg according to the quality of the fabric, and dyed of various 
colours. Almost any pattern can be produced with care, if only the forms 
he composed of right lines ; but the commonest patterns are series of 
stripes, which is well arranged as to colour, have a very pleasing effect, 
especially in a large room. There are several varieties of durree, — the 
large ones are called “sliatranji” The manufacture will be more 
particularly described hereafter. 

Cotton rugs are made with a pile like Turkey carpets in some 
places, especially Mult^. 
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Another cotton manufacture is broad tape, or ‘‘mu'dr,'' made exactly 
on the same principle as the durree, only varying in width from 1 inch 
to ; it is also applied to the manufacture of horse girths. 

Cotton rope, coloured and plain, horse nets, fringe for a horse’s 
head to keep off flies, and narrow tape called “fita,” are also among the 
manufactures of this class. All the above are made with native thread. 

The next class is of articles made with European thread, and con- 
sists of finer white fabrics, such as the richer classes wear. The great 
bulk of the white cloth used for turbans and for dresses, is Glasgow 
or Manchester cambric, and fine linen occasionally is to be met with. 

There is no difference in form of the articles made with English 
thread, and the loom is the same,— only the cloth is finer. 

Lastly, there are the jail manufactures of table cloths {damask), 
table napkins and towels of all sorts, fine and rough (Turkish towels ), 
which are made principally by the convicts, with the native looom, and 
native or English thread, according as the fabric is to be of finer or 
coarser sort. 

I cannot here enter into a description of the looms employed for 
weavinc^ ; this belongs to the section devoted to machinery and imple- 
ments I mention here however that the loom is of one univeisal 

construction and entirely of hand power. 

Much imiirovement has been effected in jails as to the fabric pro- 
duced by greater attention to the preparation and evenness of the 
threads, by the more regular working of the shuttle and the compacting 
too-ether of the threads of the woof, and the skilful joining o^ e 
ends of the threads ;-but nothing has been done to improve the loom 
itself It is not often that the excellent weaving thus learnt in the jail 
is tm-ned to account on the release of the prisoner, though to this there 
are some exceptions, one of which is noticed by Mr. Cowan in his 
report on Kachi in the old Leia district, where the manufacture of the 
blanket had flourished, consequent on the exertions of a man who had 
learnt in jail. As a rule, however, the natives.are so attached to the 
custom of their family, that if a man should happen to be in a butchei s 
family, he will not leave the occupation. I once asked a man of this 
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class who had attained great excellence in weaxing wliile in jail, whot 
he would do Avhen he was released, and reminded him that he juight be 
the best weaver in his village; but he remarked that his caste or biisijiess 
w^as “ kascd ” (butcher’s) and he should return to that occupation. I 
believe this is very much the case with other trades, even with tliose 
who learn to perfection in the Lahore Central Jail the somewhat high 
art of manufacturing Turkey carpets. 

To turn, therefore, to account the manufacturing skill that 
can be acquired in the best of our jails, such as Lahoi'e and Giijrat, 
the officers in charge should endeavour to apportion to the -\'arious 
works, men of such castes ( or rather hereditary occupations, for this 
kind of distinction is hardly a religious caste so much as customary 
prejudice ) as will be likely to carry away with them and put into prac- 
tice, on their release; the knowledge they have acquired. 

CLASS VI. 

The next fabrics of textile manufacture are those made of wool. 

In this province woollen manufactures are either of (1) “ pasfmiina^^ 
Thibet goat hair, (the process of preparing and collecting which has already 
been described under Class II in Section Aj, and of Kirmani v/ool and 
Bampdr wool ; or (2) country sheep’s wool ; or (3) goat and camel hair. 

Of “paslimina” there is plain “ pctshmina pattii” i. e., woven 
cloth, which has been felted ; it is made of various degrees of fineness, 
and in colour generally black, white, grey, and shades of brown or drab. 
Pashmina is also woven into a fine class of coloured, black or wlrite 
fabrics, which are afterwards richly embroidered round the edge with, 
silk of the same colour ; this class of manufacture is more recent, and 
articles of European clothing and shawls are the principal manufactures. 

The next class of pashmina goods are the “alivdn” and “ sdda** 
shawls, being fine pashmina fabrics coloured and woven into a long 
oblong shawl without pattern or embroidery; they are much esteemed for 
softness and texture. 

Lastly, come that wonderful class of manufactures which axe known 
as Kashmir shawls.^ They are of two kinds, loom wove, where the 
whole pattern is wrought^ in the loom, with an endless series 
of threads of all colours, — ^the other “ amliJcdr,” where a foundation 



tlie surface of which is then minutely woriieu uvei uj/ 
pattern embroidered in fine pashm thread or sometimes silk. For this 
class of work only the finest pashmlna is used, the threads are fine 
twined and do not “felt. 

In other pashmlna goods there are qualities of softness and fineness 

dependent on the wool used, for the same animals yield a fleece which 
has to be separated into qualities — -of the inner wool or pashm, rvhich 
is the finest, and then the second and third and the outer hair, which is 
coarse. The fine wool of the sheep of Kirman is largely imported, and 
second class pashmlna goods are made of it, but Kirmanl wool is also 
largely used to adulterate real pashmlna, being mixed with it. The 

subject will be noticed when we come to the class of shawls. At Ram- 

piir, the chief town of Bishahr, the wool is of such exquisite softness, 
almost like Kirmanl, that it is largely imported and made up at Liidhiana 
1 .i.1 ahfi.wls or wranners of areat softness and 
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does not demand the use of wool for warmth during several months, 
and when the winter does set in, either pashmina or European flannel 
is used, or more commonly the ordinary cotton cloth made double and 
padded with cotton 'wool. In some of the jails attempts have been made 
to make plaids and coarse cloth. The Kashmiris also make woollen 
cloth something like our tweeds. 

One other class of fabric remains to be noticed, viz., pile or Turkey 
carpets. A number of these are made of great excellence at Multan, 
while others are imported, chiefly of small size, from Bukhara, Yar- 
kand, and Kashmir— for which latter carpets pashmina is employed. 
The Lahore Central Jail produces very fine samples, manufiictured by the 
convicts whose term of imprisonment is sufiioiently long to admit of 
their learning to perfection the art, which requires much more skill 
than the ordinary mechanical operations of the loom. 

3. Goat hair &c. This is principally used for making coarse bags 
in which grain and other burdens are canned on the backs of cattle and 
camels. Coarse blankets called “ hora ” and mats for the floor called 
“asmi” are also made of goat’s hair. In some places ropes are also 
made of hair but are not strong. , 

There is in Peshawar a fine kind of goat hair worked into a 
pattfi or cloth. 

Camel hair. The soft inner wool is woven into chogahs, (long over- 
coats,) and some kinds of cloth. But these are mostly made in the 
Kdbul, Bukhara and Kohkan states. 


CLASS VII. Silks. 

This class embraces a very important article of manufacture, which 
has been for ages carried on in the Panjab, though it is said that at 
present the silks made at Multfin and Lahore are of less value and 
excellence than they formerly were. 

In the* exhibition of 1864, however, an Amritsar firm, Mkssrs. 
Devi Sahai and Chumba Mull, by reviving expressly the manufacture, 
and ^making up silks of the fine old qualities, demonstrated that the 
art is not lost, but that there is no longer that demand for the better made 
and mor#:;expensive class of fabric which there was in the davs of 
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native rule, when the court patronized the manufacture and required 
tlie richest products of the loom for its Wear. 

At present the best silks are made at Multdn, Lahore and Bahawalpdr. 
The former are principally plain, striped, or shot silks. Silk pieces 
made plain or unicolourous are called “ daryai if tkey have a metallic 
texture or “ shot,” produced by the silk of wai*p and woof being differ- 
ent colours — the silk is called “ daryai dhiipclidn" 

Neat check silks are also made ; these find the readiest sale among 
European ladies ; and as they will wash and Wear well they are really 
valuable and useful articles ; they are called “ daryai cMrTchdnak.'’ 

When the silk pieces have a plain ground colour, but variegated 
by stripes of a second colour in the direction of the length, the fabric 
is called “ gulhadan” Large silk scarves, generally square, with a rich 
gold border, are called “ Sdfdd' Turbans and waistbelts are also made 
of long pieces of silk with silver gold thread borders and fringes. 

The BahaWalpdr silks are remarkable for their design ; they often 
have patterns in two or three colours or variegated by the introduction of 
gold or silver thread, and sometimes are unicolourous, the pattern being 
of the nature of a damask produced by the arrangement of the threads. 

These fabi-ics also are often varied by the intermixture of satin 
or glossy portions with the plain silk. Regular satin is called “ atlas,” 
and is not produced at Lahore or MuMn, or even Bah^walpfir. That 
which is sold in shops is imported from Europe, or more rarely from 
Bukhara, Yarkand and China. Russian satin also is sometimes met with. 
A kind of striped satin is brought from Hindustan and Bombay, and ia 
called “ mashnV’ 

There is another curious fabric produced in the Bahdwalpiir territory j 
this is generally made striped as a gulbadan, and is a very close woven silk, 
or a mixture of silk and cotton artifically glazed. In fact, these fabrics 
look exactly like a piece of common glazed furniture chintz, and to our 
European ideas it seems a great waste of silk to make such fabrics out of it, 

Notwithstanding the local manufactures, silk “ dopattas,” or 
scarves worked with gold, are largely inlported from Benares, which 
latter place supplies the silk “ dhotis,” ( large silk sheets, worn by Hindfis 
in lieu of the “ paijdMa,” or loose trowsers of the Musulmans ) and 
spotted handkerchiefs called “ hdndi” 
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Silk fabrics, veiy tbin, almost like muslin, and inu'cven Avitb gold 
thread, are also used in various parts of tire Paiijab, both as “ dopattas ” 
or scarves, and as “ matidih,” which when twisted up into narrow rolls, 
like a rope, are worn coiled round the head for a turban. 

Kcmkhdb ( “ kincob ” ) a rich silk fabric worked all over with 
patterns in gold thread ( something like the cloth of gold of ancient 
days in Europe ), is not made in the Panjab except perhaps at a few 
places, as Nabha, and a little at Amritsar ; it is principally imported 
from Benares, or from Ahmadabad ( Bombay ). 

Occasionally the silk “ hhes ” and “ sdn/' or thick silk scarves of 
the Dakhan and Central India, find their way up to the Panjab from 
Jhdnsi, Gwalior, and via Delhi, 

Velvet, called “ malcJimal,” is not made, as far as I know, in any part 
of India, and certainly not in the Panjab, It is in demand for native 
saddles and saddle cloths, which are made of velvet richly embroidered 
with gold. It is also used for “ masnads,” the small carpet on which kings 
and great dignitaries sit, and for cushions, and for the covering of sword 
scabbards. It used to be imported from Russia via Bukhara, and was of a 
thin quality ; but the superior velvets of Prance and England have driven 
out the trade, and the imports are from Calcutta and Bombay, Russian 
velvet is still to be seen on the scabbards of Iran or Persian and Bukhara 
swords. Cotton velvet is imported also, none is made in the Panjab. 

The fancy articles in silk, tliat is, articles made without the aid of 
the loom, are more numerous than those of the cotton or wool classes. 
First there are the “ izarband,” or netted sashes : these are universally 
employed as a string or girdle by which the paijdmas are fastened round the 
waist, they are made of silk netted, either plain or coloured, and the long 
ends of silk are knotted off and end in tassels, which are sometimes 
ornamented with gold thread and beads &c. The making of these articles is 
a trade by itself called “patholi ” or “ ildhahandi.” Various head ornaments 
are made of silk ; among them the female which consists of 

long skeins of crimson silk, which are not plaited or twisted but left 
loose, only secured ^at each end by being bound up and the lower end 
being formed into a long tag ending with a tassel, generally highly 
ornamented with gold thread tinsel &c. This long tail of silk is 
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plaited by the women into tlieir hair and hangs down their back, the 
tassels of the “ pard/ida ” giving a finish to the plait. 

Horse trappings of all kinds, fringes for the nose, the long tassels 
that ornament the trappings of the saddle, and leading ropes, called 
“ are also made of silk. 

Another kind of fancy manufacture is curious, and confined chiefly 
to one or two men resident of the Gdjramvalla distinct, who also visit 
Lahore : — it consists in working pieces of coloured chenille (or piping of 
long piled velvet ) side by side on to any cloth, in such a way as to 
form patterns or designs in leaves and flowers ; the cloth so worked 
in is made up into cushions &c., — or else the chenille is neatly glued 
on to the surface of a glove box or trinket case ; these present a very 
pleasing appearance when well made. 


CLASS VIII. 

Fibrous Manufactures. 

This class gradually takes us out of the division of “ Textile 
Manufactures.” Its first division is intended for fabrics not included 
in the previous three classes. 

The necessity for such a division is almost exclusively of Euro- 
pean creation ; it will contain the canvas woven of the flax grown at 
Sealkot, and also some linen fabrics of European manufacture but from 
Indian fibre. 

One indigenous fabric of this class is the coarse sacking or '' 
answering to the “ gunny ” of Bengal : it is used for packing, or for a 
floor cloth, or for making sacks and bags for grain, &c., &c. 

The second division of this class contains ropes of all kinds. 
The commonest forms of these are the ropes of “ hdn munj,” or the 
sheaths of the flower stalks of the Saocharum munja already described ; 
ropes of hemp, and of “ sm,” and also of the “sanhokra” or 
BozeUe plant are commonly used. The coarser kinds of grass rope 
used as make-shifts by the villagers for agricultilral purposes, are 
hardly to be classed as manufactures, and are Exhibited with the fibrous 
products of Section A. 
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The next division contains native paper, either plain or colored ; 
it differs not in kind, like European note paper, foolscap, tissue 
paper, printing paper, &c., but only in equality and excellence oi 
manufacture and m the size of the sheets. 

The paper of Kashmir is ho-wever different in kind, and is 
superior yet to anything produced in this province. 

Sealkot is or was the famous place for paper, — but the jails 
now all produce paper, and that ( in some of them ) of excellent 
quality. In the jails also was originated the paper made of “ ■rnaddr ’ 
fibre, of daphne and demwdmm bark, of plantain fibre, of flax tow, 
and of “ dhdh ” bark and other materials. Old tat chopped into pieces 
is the ordinary paper material, not old rags. 

The last division in this class comprises a series ol mats, of 
baskets, and of chicks or light screens for doors, which keep flies and birds 
out without excluding the light and air. Eunkahs and hand fans and mats 
manufactured from the tough fibrous pieces of the palm leaves, and also 
of the “ patha” or Chamcerops RitcUana, are very common, and are 
imported largely from Peshawar, There are also baskets and screens 
of the culm of the sirU” or Saccharum ornamented with 

patterns, &c,, of woollen thi'ead. 

CLASS IX. 

In this class more perhaps than in any other is the special skill 
of the native artizans displayed. It includes embroidery of all kinds, 
the rich gold embroideries of saddles, ‘ masnads,’ and ‘ chogahs,’ the 
beautiful silk needlework in pashmfna, cotton, and net, — and lastly 
the wonderful Kashmir “ amlikar ” or needle-worked goods, consisting 
of shawls, caps, coats, and chogas, whose substance is pashmlna, but 
the pattern is worked by hand stitching to a degree of fineness that is 
perfectly marvellous. 

In these works, the great patience ■ and extreme delicacy of 
finger of the workman is exhibited to the utmost. Many of the 
embroidered specinaens must have required the patient minute labour of 
consecutive months, — and the beautiful arrangement of colour, and 
great variety and elegance of design in pattern are very striking. 
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contorted, and tlie graceful folds which the soft muslin in which he 
is clothed would naturally assume are represented by lines conventional, 
stitf and utterly impossible, drawn without a thought of the original. 
The explanation is easy : the artist had the oriental perception of 
tracery and flat designing, — of solid form he had none. 

It is not a little remarkable that the countries where form has 
been most appreciated have been less prolific in iKitterns, or traced 
design. In ancient Greece and Rome, for instance, where grandeur 
of form and severe truth of outline, coupled however with the 
most perfect grace, are pre-eminent in every sculpture and building, 
we see comparatively little of fine pattern design. We have, no doubt, 
tesselated pavements, and Etruscan and Greek borders, hut the patterns 
are few, and constantly repeated, rigidly simple, and ahvays occupy a 
place entirely secondary and subservient. 

It may be objected to this depreciation of the native perception 
of form, that considerable elegance is displayed in their vessels and vases, 
hut this is not a fair test ; for when the clay is placed on the wheel 
there is a tendency in the gyrations of the wheel to produce certain forms 
in themselves elegant. When the first potters pressed their hands on 
the clay and the vessel ca,me forth of a shape that was elegant, it was 
a chance : the potter had no design to make it with the particular 
curve that gives grace and beauty. But when once the vessel was made, 
and beautiful or not answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
"whether a long necked “surahi” or water bottle, or a “hdndi” or a 
“ chdtti, ” it became an established form, and was copied ever after, and 
copied not only in pottery, hut in metal ; hence the elegance of a few of 
the surahls and cups in silver is easily explained, and in no way 
militates against the general principle that traced design is separate 
from form design. 

I have extended this notice beyond the limits of a pi’eliminary 
sketch; hut the class of embroidery is one so remarkable, and the 
subject of pattern in^ general is forced on our notice by the whole 
collection so strongly, that it is impossible • to avoid devoting some pages 
to it, Eorm and design in. pictures and in architecture have been 
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excluded from this place, but I shall recur to this interesting subject 
when we come to the fine art collection in Section D, 


CLASS X. 

This class gives an opportunity for the display of the peculiarities 
of dress to he found within the varied districts of the province. The 
wild marauding tribes of the hills and Peshdwar and down to the Derajat, 
the inhabitants of the peaceful and settled plains, in their several 
occupations or castes, Hindu and Mussulman, Jat, Arain, Banya, Khatri, 
Brahmin, Munshi, the hill people of the Kangra and Simla States, as far 
as to the borders of Thibet, of Ladak and Spiti, of Kashmir and Kabul, — 
all are represented in the province in one part or another ; and their 
distinctive dresses, turbans, or shoes, &c. &c., form interesting articles 
for exhibition. Under the same class are also included the articles of 
clothing which are exhibited as specimens of work, and not for the sake 
of the form of the dress. Also all aifiicles which illustrate ethnogra- 
phic peculiarities, or have reference to particular customs, ceremonies and 
superstitions, are here included. 

CLASS XL 

This class is for Leather Goods. The original native manufactures 
of leather are not extensive. Common shoes, saddlery, book-binding, 
water-bags and buckets, are almost the only leather articles in common 
use; but the intestinal skin of various animals, is made by moulding 
when wet into bottles or jars for holding oil &c. and camel hide is 
occasionally employed for the dishes of weighing scales &c. The more 
promising kinds of leather manufacture in this class are the result of 
European demand on the one hand, and European instruction on the 
other, and now superior book-binding, saddlery, harness, and English 
boots and shoes, very well made, form a part of the collection. 

CLASS XII. 

This is a large and important class, embracing all manufactures 
in metal. The class is sub-divided according to the naetal employed, and 
primarily into the two main divisions ofiwork in the precious and 
non precious metals. 
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The sub-classes A and B contain samples of the -work in copper, 
brass and bell metal, chiefly in the form of vessels tor cooking, drinking 
and holding water. Such vessels are always used wherever the people 
are rich enough to have them, it is only the very poorest that are con- 
fined entirely to earthenware pots. Bough iron-work was included in the 
exhibition ; bolts, screws, nails, iron pans, and implements, were shewn, 
but formed neither a large nor an important collection, but one in which 
there was very great room for improvement ; it is possible however that 
many exhibitors were deterred from sending specimens by the great 
weight and consequent cost of carriage, and also by the unsightliness of 
the objects themselves. The exhibition prize for the best piece of rough 
filed iron-work could not be awarded. Sub-class C contains cutlery, the 
best samples of which are the manufacture of table knives from Shahpiu-, 
and of vai'ious articles from Gujrat and Sealkot, but all on the European 
model, some of the latter under European superintendence also. A 
portion of the large collection of swords and daggers exhibited for the 
sake of their blades came under this class. It may be added that 
there is some difficulty in classifying these articles, and a number will 
be found in this class, some more among the works in the precious me- 
tals, a few under jewellery, and a number in section C, in the class 
XXVIII — devoted to arms. The principle of classification is derived 
from a consideration of the prominent characteristics of the specimen. If 
a weapon exhibits a peculiar form and name, — as the long juggling 
sword, the twisted bichwd or dagger, or the katfir, it is included in the 
proper class as a weapon; but if the form presents nothing remarkable, but 
the blade is of beautiful metal, or finely tempered and watered, it is shown 
as a sample of steel under the present class ; if it is inlaid with gold 
the specimen will consort with “ hoftgari ” or inland gold work, — 
if the handle and scabbard are richly jewelled or enamelled, it forms 
part of the jewellery collection. In one instance daggers, whose han- 
dles and sheaths were of finely carved ivory, and the blades quite 
ordinary both as to shape and metal, have been included, as “ivory 
carvings.” 

The next great”' division of this class contains work in the precious 
metals. In the exhibition there was a collection of considerable beauty. 
The first sub-class is divided to illustrate the mairufactures of gold 
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Wii'e, sucli as gold thread, and spangles, gold military lace, gold edgings 
and rilabands, &c., called “ IcalabaMn' “ mulcesk,” “ laus,” “ anchal," &c. 

In the next class the gold thread and fine flattened wires of the 
former are found woven into gold cloth by the aid of a silk warp and 
forming tlie rich patterns of a Benares kimkhdb, or the golden sheen 
of B, or “ doixitta.” 

Leaving these light fabrics of gold, illustrating the wonderful 
malleability and ductility of the precious metals, we come to another 
class, where the same metals are exhibited in a more solid form, in cups 
and vessels both plain and ornamental, or chased over with the beautiful 
flower work in relief as in the Kashmir silver. 

In this class are also included a multitude of trinkets whose endless 
shapes and names are as curious as they are puzzling ; several of these 
are local, and worn only by certain tribes, and will receive full notice 
in their proper place. 

Next come the beautiful koftgari work, arms and shields, pen- 
boxes and caskets, combs, buttons, paper-knives, letter weights and 
many other articles of iron, polished and wrought all over with curious 
devices in gold lines made by hammering in gold wire. 

Last in this class, is a sub-division to receive a few samples of plating, 
both water and electro-plate. The former has been done for years in the 
cities of this province by overlaying with thin gold,— but the latter is 
quite new, and has been practised by a few workmen with fe,ir success. 

CLASS XIII. 

Contains the samples of native jewellery and enamelling. The latter 
is noticable chiefly on the backs of set jewels, many lings and bracelets 
being finished with enamelling in this way ; but the most showy pieces of 
enamelling are the silver vases from Kashmir and Mfiltdn and the ena- 
melled jewellery of Kangra ; — a pattern is formed on the silver in high 
relief and the lower parts filled up with coloured enamel, so that the 
surface presented is that of a coloured ground, with silver leaves, and 
flowers, delineated upon it. 

The jewellery, properly so called, consists of gems cut and set in 
gold for rings, necklaces, armlets, &c. The native names ami vaxietifia) 
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of jewels are perfectly endless, and vary in different districts. Trinkets 
anti ornaments in silver and gold, all included under the general term 
“zewardt" are worn by both sexes, but especially by women. 

Almost the only gems esteemed by natives for their finest ornaments 
arc rubies, emeralds, diamonds and pearls ; all the others are despised, 
and sapphires are quite uncommon, and only worn in the “ ncm rahi” 
or armlet with nine gems.* The louver order of jewels, such as agates 
and cornelians are condemned to the rank of “ nagmahs” or “ manhas,” 
stones for signet rings or beads for rosaries. The gems are all imported ; — 
rubies from Ceylon and Burmah, diamonds from Central India, but many 
from Calcutta, from Brazil, &c. ; emeralds are not found anywhere in 
India, but stones of immense size are to be met with, filled however with 
flaws ; — they arc all imported. An account of these gems will be 
found in section A, under the class devoted to minerals used for 
ornament, at page 49 of voL I. 

There is another class of jewellery which deserves notice, viz., 
that of Delhi made in European fasliion, with stones cut as in Europe, 
which latter are chiefly brought from Calcutta. Very good native work 
in imitation of European also done at Kangra — but principally in gold 
and enamel not with stones. 

CLASS XIV. 

Is a class designed to include rock crystal cups, and handles, 
agate bowls, jade vases, and other articles of vertu not strictly to 
be classed with gems. 

CLASS XV. 

We pass on to a different series of manufactures, viz., those in 
which wood and ivory are the chief materials. 

First comes furniture. This is principally by European hands in the 
regimental workshops, or by natives under European superintendence. 

Xatives use so little furniture beyond chairs, beds and boxes, that 
there is no scope for a native collection of furniture. 

Tho second division of the class contains all the wood carvings, 
some in the form of articles of funiture, such as legs of beds, boxes, 
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walking sticks and other articles. A few articles are of wood inlaid 
with ivory with great neatness and skill. 

The third division is expressly for the turned wood ware of 
Pitk Pattan and other places ; the turned vases, boxes, &c., being 
afterwards covered with variegated lacquer and polished. 

CLASS XVI. 

Contains all the delicate ivory carving of Delhi and Amritsar. 

CLASS XVII. 

Almost specially constructed for the wares of Kashmir ; for beyond 
a rude papier mache from Mnzaftargarh, there is hardly any made in 
the province. The Kashmir boxes, pen-trays, card cases, &c., are some of 
them of wood, and some of papier mache — the pulp of old paper, moulded, 
pressed and dried into the desired form. The sui'face of these articles 
is most beautifully and delicately painted over in gold, or colours, or 
both, on a ground of some colour previously laid on. Nothing can 
exceed the delicacy of the flower patterns or the shawl patterns which 
are delineated on them ; the gloss is given by a varnish of copal. 

CLASS XVIII. 

•Includes all the ceramic art of the province. 

Generally speaking, nothing is made but rude porous earthern 
vessels of the various forms of water bottles, cups, pans, and “ degcMs ” 
or “chattid’ (cooking pots) ; but several districts have produced beautiful 
thin paper pottery, unglazed, and the Rohtak district has a very pleasing 
variety formed of brownish clay, the surface of which is ribbed or 
marked and indented with patterns, and then has a pearly lustre given 
to it by the addition of finely powdered talc. 

Some of the pottery is of a pale yellow, and a little of a black colour ; 
the latter is exhibited with a pattern worked in on it with quicksilver 
and tin leaf, which is not pernianent but to look at has a sufficiently 
pleasing effect. There are a few specimens of pottery painted over, 
and of pottery to which the lacquer of the turned wood has been 
applied, the latter is very fairly durable when well made. 

Some of the jails exhibited glazed pottery, which shows great progress, 
both as to form, colour, and quality of glaze f but still the art is rude and 
imperfect, and the apparatus and substances employed need improvement. 
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From Ludhiana the exhibition had a large series of ceramic vases 
made on classical or quasi-classical models. The glazed tiles under this 
class are some of them very good and of brilliant colour, being both 
ancient and of modern manufacture. 

CLASS XIX. 

This represents the attempts of the province at glass making. 

The crude glass is a thick greenish material from which bulbous 
bottles are blown, but no advance in this has hitherto been made; the 
tools the furnace and the annealing are all on the smallest scale, and of 
the rudest and most unsatisfactory kind. The few white glass articles 
that are made, are made of broken European articles melted down. The 
best <rlass is made at Pdnipat and Karnal, they there also silver glass 
with "some success. Some tolerable white glass candle shadles were sent 
from Fatydla, and some fancy articles from Lahore. As yet glass is not 
used for drinking out of by natives, and that employed by Europeans is 
imported, as is also window glass ; hence there is no stimulus given to 
the manufacture. 

CLASS XX. 

"Which concludes the section, is designed for the few articles of 
ornament or of fancy woi-k that could not be conveniently included in 

■ of the regular classes. Native ingenuity is often and not altogether 
unsuccessfully exercised in producing fancy or ornamental goods. 

In the foregoing sketch it is hoped the reader will have gained some 
idea of what he may expect to find detailed under the various classes. 
He will see there, the result of patient industry struggling with rude 
materials, imperfect tools, and ignorance of any principles by which 
.to learn to improve them, and opposed, albeit unconsciously, by that 
. apathy and dislike for change which produces an almost insurmountable 

■ obstacle to the introduction of new methods, even when their superiority, 
actually exhibited, cannot be denied. 

In other branches of manufacture, where the material is more 
pliant and seems dependent on patient delicate handling, combined with 
a .power of pattern making and colour arranging, — we see all the 
excellencies of the best mamsfacture displayed at once ; the embroideries, 
the shawls, the inlaid work are without rival. It only remains to ask 
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eovild not this excellence be produced with less labour’, less time and 
less expense 1 

Notwithstanding the general backwardness of inaunfacturing skill,, 
the commenGement of European influence of the best kind on the 
manufactures is clearly perceptible. New 'materials are being turned to 
account, better tools are being tried, in spite of the apathy and dislike just 
alluded to ; better form and better finish is already discernible in the 
articles of furniture, cutlery, jewellery and many others ; while even in the 
exclusively native art of shawl making, the value of European design 
and colour teaching is to be traced in several of the productions oif 
Amritsar looms. 

The survey of the manufactures is on the whole an encouraging- 
one ; advance though very slow is being made in almost every department. 
Omr jails introduce better styles of work, and should be encouraged 
to go still further, and with still greater care and attention to see that the 
skill acquired is not thrown away or lost; private manufacturers, 
regimental workshops, railway industrial workshops and mission, 
industrial schools are all tending to give the onward impulse, 

The establishment of good industrial and design-art schools is now* 
a desideratum ; in many places the people are ripe far them and would 
gladly learn. The establishment of such a school at Lahore has been 
determined on, and will no doubt become the centre of improvement on, 
all hands. Not a little will he gained if we can succeed in teaching the, 
manufacturers the principles on which the processes of dyeing, metal 
working, weaving and the like depend; guided by such knowledge, 
it is possible to effect those improvements which are urgently required 
both in material and implements ; mere empiric knowledge of 
certain rude processes can be handed down as in this country from father 
to son, but never can lead to any advance or improvement. A very- 
important point which should occupy the attention of the educational 
authorities is the necessity of teaching and spreading a knowledge of 
the elements of natural science,, especially Chemistry, Botany; Electri- 
city, Hydrostatics and Mechanics. Almost every process of art op 
manufacture is dependent on one or other of these scieiices ; and if a 
knovviedo-e of them were to begin to prevaif among the educated classes^ 
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improvement ■would gradually spread as it has in Europe to the masses, 
and the result -would be that every manufacture in the country would 
eventually be benefitted ; we -would then see improvement carried into 
■paper making, cutlery, pottery, glass blowing, in which it is most 
required, and even the old cotton and silk weaving loom might give 
way before a simple, cheap and improved substitute, 
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digenous machinery of the Punjab. ii.ccoraingiy, tuese ... u..., 

scLme that are noted below as containing nothing, will be omitted in the 
descriptive catalogue which follows : — 

CLASS XXI. — Prime movers, &c. This class is blank. 

CLASS XXII. — Distributed under four divisions : we have a few 
samples thus : — 

Division I. — Machines for ralsmg icater. — There is the Persian wheel, 
the “ Lao-charas” the “ Dhankli ” and the “ Chalar. 

Division II. — Machines for raising weights is blank. 

■ Division III.— There is no great variety, but the indigen- 
ous carriages are admirably adapted for the purposes they are 
built to serve ; and the “ Ekka, ” being built on the very principle 
adopted some years back in the Hansom cab, will deserve notice. 

Division IV. Pnilnxty Althor^h under effective supervision 

native workmen are able to build railway carriages, and to do a 
great deal of useful metal and other work in rd^airing and fitting 
machinerv. all the specimens in such a division being purely of 
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Division Y. — Models of Boats.— This Section will contain an account of 
tlie boats that Lave been in use on tlie Pimjab rivers from time 
immemorial. Like almost everything else the art of boat building 
is stationary ; and I doubt not that traces of Alexander’s boat 
building may still be found in the Jhelum boat of to-da,y. 

CLASS XXIII, — Instruments for tveighing and registering: — is 
separated into two divisions : — 

Division I . — Morological instruments, yihiohis & hlsMis., except in the 
remarkable instance to be noted in its proper place. 

Division II. — Weighing Instruments are represented only by the com- 
mon tardzu or scale, with the suspended trays at either end of the 
beam. It is generally made of wood and with leather and basket 
work for larger work, while for jewellers and others a small steel 
beam carrying little hemispherical brass cups hung on with three 
silk threads is used. The balance is indicated by the pointed tongue 
“ kantha ” of the beam, just as in European scales. They are 
always fitted into a little wooden case, in which one cup lies over 
the other, and the case is shaped thus 

The steel-yard is unkown. 

CLASS XXIV. — Contains Mathematical and Pldlosopliical 
instruments, and is unrepresented, save by the instruments ( still to be 
found) used by native astrologers, including the astrolabe, and instruments 
for determining latitude and longitude, the equation of time, and so forth. 

CLASS 'K.XY . — (Si0gical imtriments) will gi'esent a small, but 
somewhat curious collection, shmving how far the surgical art has gone 
among a people wLo consider the noble art — one of the great powers 
whereby we contend against the host of suffering and misery in the world — 
as only fit for barbers and blacksmiths ; and who found their surgery, 
like their medicine, oh a purely empirical basis. The patience of the native 
characterj however, is admirably exhibited by the known surgical processes, 
most of them being as slow and. tedious for the operator, as they require- 
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patience and determined submission in the subject. The delicacy of 
handling and skill in using rough weapons, which natives undoubtedly 
possess, will further appear in their operations for cataract, and fox- 
restoring the cartilage of the nose. 

CLASS XXVI.— ( JfwricaZ mstruments) will contain a series 
which is certainly curious and interesting, however unmelodious to 
European ears the tw^ang of the “ madhmn” or guitar may be. 

CLASS XXVII.— Xocii's and synall machines.— TI ob Class is 
1 represented by a few small articles, which show however an embryo 
'• ingenuity which might receive great development in future, and under 
I , suitable guidance. 

I CLASS XXVIII. — Contains specimens of Arms and Ordnance. 

! CLASS XXIX . — Machinery and Trade Implements. 

TO ivisiON I. — Used in Manual trades . — ^A great many of the implements 
which are required for various manufactures have already been. 
I described in Section B. of this Volume. I use this Division 

^ to contain a variety of miscellaneous information as to Tools 

I and Trades which I could not include elsewhere. 




! 

i 




Division II . — Agrieidtural Instruments, are represented by the somewhat 
I’ude, but by no means inefficient implements used all over 
the country. They have at least the merit of extreme cheapness. 
The common cultivator would be almost ruined by the price of 
an English plough ; at least by what it would cost out here. 

Division III. — Shews a similar series of tools used in horticulture. 


CLASS XXX . — [Photographic Apparatus) is blank. 

CLASS XXXI . — Contrivances used in architecture. Under this 
Class will be given some notes on the houses built in various parts of the 
Punjab, and some remarks also on the. construction o£ wells. 

The Class Machinery, which occupies a large portion of the great 
European Exhibition Catalogues, is thus reduced in the Punjab to very 
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narrow limits. All tlie progress that has been made in the introduction of 
machinery is of European origin. Nor is this to be wondered at, for the 
manufacture of machinery demands many aids which the Punjab at 
present has not. First, there must be the inventive mind long trained by 
close study of the successive processes which one by one have perfected 
the construction of machines in Europe. N ext there must be large foundries, 
and abundant supply of fuel for large and powerful furnaces ; metal- 
lurgy must be brought to a high degree of perfection ; fine and malleable iron, 
pure and even tempered steel, well compounded metals, must be produced 
in abundance. Again, the making of one machine requires the aid of 
many others. All the machinery requisite for casting metal, all the contri- 
vances for turning, planing, boring, and shaping metal, that are now seen 
in the great engine factories of Europe, must be brought into play. Still, 
the day is perhaps not far distant when we may have machinery of native 
manufacture. Already the workshops of Rurki, Madhopur, and of the 
great railway stations, employ hundreds of native artisans, who are thus 
becoming familiarized with the arts of forging and casting metal, and 
with the control of powerful engines and prime movers, whether worked 
by water power as at Madhopore and Rurki, or by steam as at the 
Lahore and other railway workshops. These abundantly prove 
that the native workman is not wanting either in sagacity or in power ; 
and these works under European supervision are but the first step 
towards works where the learners have become teachers, and whence 
the arts imported from abroad have gradually become naturalized and 
familiar. 





GLJLSS •V“.^ 

COTTOI MAIUFAGTURES. 


To t.race tlie process of manufacture upwards from tlie gatliering of tlie cotton 
pods to tlie final egress from the loom of the woven fabric, we must refer to the class of fibres 
whore, under tlie head o I: raw cotton, the first part of the story has been told ; suffice it 
liere to say that the native cotton fibre is of much shorter staple than the American varieties, 
ami that even the latter when acclimatized shew, except under very favorable circuinstauces, a 
tendency to shorten also. 

When the cotton is gathered and separated from the husks of the pod, the first step is to 
separate the fibre from the seed to which it is attached. This is effected by tlie ‘‘ hehia,"^ 
a very simple little apparatus, consisting of a pair of rollers, supported between two 
U[>rights fixed on to a wooden stand: the rollers are just sufficiently far apau’t to allow the 
cotton but not the seed to pass between. Tlie ends of the rollers are cut into wormed screws, 
wliicli work one into the other and cause both rollers to revolve, when force is applied to a 
wooden lever handle attached to the upper one. 

The cotton having passed through this pi'ocess, is cleaned from broken bits of seed and 
dirt, and also frayed out and separated, by a very simple apparatus called a This 

is little more than a bow loosely strung and suspended from the ceiling of the room. The 
operator sits on the ground, and the bow lies nearly on the ground; the operator twists a little 
stick round the string in the centre, and placing the bow-string over a little heap of cotton, 
by the aid of the little stick, twangs the string against the cotton, which is frayed out aud 
cleaned simply by the vibration of the string ; the passer by can constantly hear the twanging 
of this bow as he approaches the shop. 

When the cotton is thus cleaned, it is formed into spindle shaped lumps or balls, called 
“pnui.’’ from which thread is drawn out and twisted. This is done by the aid of' a charkaj** a 
very simple instrument, consisting of a large lantern wheel* about a foot or eighteen inches in 
diameter, whicli turned by hand communicates by a band with a very small reel-like wheel which 
revolves rapidly ; from the side of the reel or small wheel an iron spike projects, over which 
a hollow grass straw is slipped aud on which the cotton thread is wound as fast as it is spun. 

The thread being thus obtained, it is wound off from the reels of the charldia aud con- 
verted into the form of large skeins by winding it over a wooden frame called dtercm'^ lu 
this state it is put into the weaver’s hands. Tiie weaver opens out the skein into a circle which 
he then places on a sort of skeleton cyliiiler, or rather pyramid shaped wheel, from which, 
vvliile revolving, the thread is again wound off' on bits of reed for use. Next, the web of the 
fixbric has to l;)e prepared, which is of course double. In order to do this, a smooth piece of 
clean gromid is selected, aiii pairs of pegs are set up, at intervals of two yards or less, in two 
paraded rows. A person then takes in each hand a stick, at the bottom of which is a revolv- 
ing reel charged with thread; he fixes to the first peg one end of the thread on the reel, and 
then walks along the pegs, first down one row and up the next, and scathe thread unwinds as 
he goes, and he takes care to let the thread fall alternately outside and inside each peg : — thus 

Tlio w)ioel consirits of two discs of wood separated by piecofs of wood to the distance of 2 or 
inches ; the of the wheel is formed by a not work of string stretchod between the two discs, over this 
Burfaoe the baud rcYolves. 



a number of threads are deposited on the grmuid over the pegs, and the workman goes on 
unwinding till there arc threads eiiongh for his purpose. The requisite number ot tlireads is 
calculated according to the breadth of the intended fabric ; the th reads are then careful! v taken 
nn off the ^u’ound. The double rows of pegs having served to keep the two sets of threads apart, 
sticks of sarkand” grass are also inserted breadthwise to keep them froni becoming re- 
entangled Tlio workman next spread out the threads to the breadth of the inteuded web ; 
one end of the web is then tied to a stick fixed in the ground and the other held by another 
man and stretched out to its full length, when it is well brushed with a broad brusb (eabed 
Idvhr) to cleanse the threads from the little particles of cotton seed and other impurities 
that invariably stick to tlie thread. It is now ready to be transferred to the loom. 

All native cotton fabrics are made in one or other of four styles 

1st. These are plain cloths, either wove with a single thread or with t^vo or three or 
four threads, according to the required stoutness of the fabric, from the thimiest “ malmar 
or elmtir to the thickest dnrvee^;' for all these the web is unicolorous. 

2nd. Are cloths with a longitudinal stripe, of which the type is the ; or with a 
check pattern as the “ the web here has coloured threads introduced at intervals 

for the stripe. ‘‘ Jabbalpiiri” durrees are also made on this principle. Both these kinds 
are wove plain and called ‘^sadahafi. 

8rd. Are cloths with various diagonal patterns, such as the “ Ilia,'' and are woven 
on a difierent principle and called khesbati.’’ 

4th, Are those fabrics which are not woven merely by passing the shuttle across 
and across in a straight line, but which exhibit in their texture a damask or pattern, 
generally in diamond shapes, and fantastically called “ Bulbul cJiashmi" or “Nigh tin ale’s eye.’* 
This is commonly seen in the “ gMU" and in the “ cMdar" worn as wrappers or cloths. 

The weaving of towels, table linen and tlie like, is of purely European origin, and 
is onlv practised in jails, <fcc., under European supervision. Such cannot be counted as 
a class of native indigenous manufactures. 

Notwithstanding the sim[>licity of the cotton manufacture, the varieties of the cloth are 
numerous, as the following list of names of cloths met with in the Punjab will testify. 
The names sometimes indicate the number of threads constituting the breadth of the wel>, 
iind sometimes the number of tlireads, whether single, double, &c,, with which the shuttle is 
oliarged. Sometimes the colour gives a name, sometimes the pattexm. Besides these general 
names there are varieties of fabiics known locally by peculiar names. These are not given here, 
but will bo found in the catalogue which follows. The Gugaira lists will furnish a good 
example of this. Eoi-eign piece goods, whether Eui’opean, or imported from Kabul and 
Tnrkistau, or from India, have also distinctive titles : all such are indicated in the sequel. 

With regard to the distribution of cotton manufacture in various districts of tlie 
Punjal), — it is, of course, scarcely possible to exclude any city or town from tbe list of 
cotton manufacturing localities. In every place will he found shops of weavers employed 
in producing at least the coa-rser cloths required in quantity by all classes. 

In the lai'ge cities, as Lahore, Amritsai% Multan, Liidhiiina and others, every kind 
of fabric aUxxost is woven. Liidhi^ina has a special notoriety for drills, check cloths, and 
other fabrics resembling Europef^n, as well as for “ Unghw" and other native fabrics. 

Miiltau is noted for cotton pile carpets, and for printed and painted calicos or chintzes, 
called “ chit/’ and for “ dhotis” with a red printed border. 


Class V> 



But the mrL^t important seat of all the finer cotton weavjng was and still is the Dorihali, 
or districts of Jlushyarpur, Jalandhar and Kain^ra. It is true indeed, that the excellence 
and clieapness of E iropean fabrics has almost caused the nianufacture of the finer cottons 
to cease, but still the ‘‘ ghatis ” of Rahiiii and the muslin turbans of Bajwara are cele- 
brated even to Hindustan. 

Coarse cloth, which is gen erically called (which literally means ‘Svoven/^justlihe 

the Persian ■* is also largely manufactured in the Doabah, and is exported to the 

hills be^ujiid Klilu and Spiti. 

Ill other parts of the Puiijab there is equally a demand for this kind of fabric for export 
to ICalml and Turkistan, in those towns through which the Paracha merchants pass when they 
return to their own country after disposing of Iheir goods in Hindvistau and Bengal. 

In this way it is that the districts of Jiiung and Shahpur, the latter especially in the 
town of Kiiushab, have a considerable trade in coarse cloth. Chintzes or printed fabrics are ' 
also much in demand, and are largely exported; Miiltau, which is a great rendezvous of 
Poviiida merchants, has a considerable tra<le in them, as indeed in all the articles that consti- 
tute the export trade to the Western frontier. 

Gugaira, and especially the towns of Syad walla and Pakpattan, are noted for the weav- 
ing of an improved variety of Kinglii ” and klies.” 

Klmshab in Slialipdr is also noted for its lunghis, both silk and cotton. The lunghis of 
Peshawar are also famous, and the dark blue scarf with its crimson edge, woren in the 
Kohat district, is quite characteristic. A similar kind of scarf is largely manufactured in 
Hazara, both plain and ornamented with a border of gold. The Deputy Commissioner 
informs me tiiat of the plain kind universally worn by zemindars, from 5 to GOOD are made 
yearly, and valued from 2 to 15 rupees each. Of the gold bordered kinds worn by Hbans and 
the better classes, and valniug from iO to 70 rupees, about fifteen hundred or two thousand 
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fereiit coloured tlnvads, red, yellow, ^‘ivenj 
and white. 

17 . — [0087]. tirtihii/’ similar 

to the ]>re<*ediii< 4 \ except that the warp is 
divided into three parts instead of four, each 
being a diiiereut colour. 

18. — [60G5]. Liinghi tirkaudi.” called 
from • three threads ' (tirkaudi) oi* red. green 
and yellow color beiug'employed in weaving it. 

19 . — [GOGG]. Lunghi safid resha,nii 
manchawiili.’' Of this fabric lOparts are cot- 
ton and one part (nianeha) is silk (resluiiui), 

20. -— [G0G7]. ^^Alaclui lida.” Purple 
coloured (uda) check. The check is so very 
small that the marks are like the seeds of 
cardamoms (i 1 aclii) . 

21. — [G0G8]. Chak-la.’’ ‘ Ghak ’ means 

a piece — and ‘ la ’ a kind of cloth. 

22. "-[G0G9]. “Lunghi ciiaugarri,” a 
check of two colors, generally worn by 
women. 

23. — [G070]. Lungbi eliirwm.^’ This is 
a plain unicolorons fabric except that at re- 
gular intervals a single thread of another 
color is woven in. 

24. — [G072]. “ Lunghi safed.’" A plain 


Sirsa. 



31. -[(>173]. Liinglii wit] i silk ])or<lers, 

Pesliawar. s-8, by Miyan 

2^izam-ud-dix. 

Those linighis are of extreme Hneiiess of texture 
au<l great beauty. Thej^ are universally worn by 
Afg’haiis ; some further jbcoouiit of them will be found 
under the head of a, r tides of dothing. There is one 
kind of Idnglii which is chiefly w'oru by the ag^ricultu- 
ral population, it is of a uniform dark blue color with 
a border of crimson and yellow silk ; the best of these 
are made at H^ln.gu in Kohat, and can be made of 
any value up to Its. 100. 

32 . ~ [0 17 d]. Liuighi vahie 

EiS. 60. ‘ Lanigotali ’ means waistcloth or 

girdle, indicating the use to wliicli this kind 
of luiighi is put. 

33. — [6175], Lunglii Hindwiini, Talue 
Rs, 25, for Hindus' wear. 

34. — [ ]. A small check liinghi, 

fine wove, witli deep border in stripes of black 
and turquoise blue silk alternating with broad 
stripes of twilled gold thread, value Es. 190. 

35. — [6176-S]. Three lunghis, used either 
as head dresses or scarves, called cliaddar 
ciiamkani'* and ‘‘purra." 


or ^‘Bulbnl chashmbafi'’ is where the fabric is 
damasked with a pattern of diamond shapes 
produced bj interweaving the threads of 
warp and weft. The klies bafi includes two 
kinds of coverlets called “dotalii and cliauta- 
lu,'^ white slieets with a red or dark blue edg- 
ing. Sometimes however the cliautaliis are 
made with a large clieck pattern. Occasional- 
ly cotton kheses are made with a silk edging. 

The exhibited samples were as follows : — 

36 . — -[5731]. Black and yellow plaid, half 

silk and lialf cotton, made 
Sirsa. Wazie of Eanea, Sirsa 
district. 

Two coloured kheses are in this district called 
“ dabba khes,’* 

37. — [5732]. Eed and yellow plaid by 
Fatteh. ■ ; 

38 . — [5733]. Black and white plaid with 
silk border, by Wazik, 

30.— [5734]. Eed and white plaid with 
red edge, by Jiwan Eam. 

40. — [5785]. Coarse khes made at Saho- 
wala. 

There were also kheses exhibited from the 
following districts — 

[5729 Bohtak. [5733], Ludhiana, by K’an'HTA 
Lal. [5890], Lahore. [4918], Chunian, in La- 
hore district, a i)laiu white khe.s, worth Es. 7. 
[5948-51], Eawal Pindi Jail, and also [5951-2], 
Checks value lis. 2-iO and 10 respectively.. 
[6158-61], Leia (Dera Ismail Khan.) [6033], 
Shahpur. by Muhammad Bakhsh of Bhera. [6168], 
Bera Grbaai Ehan, from Bujal. [6200], Patyala. 
[6214], Maler Kotla. 

A special collection deserves notice from 
Grugaria. 

41. -[6077J. Khes Bulbul chashm," a 

white damasked wrapper with red edge. 

These are worn by the better classes, who can 
afford theig. A very good specimen of the fabric is 
sent by the Tehsildar of Chunian (Lahore district) 
vaiuod at Es. 10, (No. 59-9) under the name of 


This fM])ric is generally woven in pieces, 
which are sown together to make a square 
‘^cliaddar” or upper wrapper, w«>rn by all clas- 
ses that can afford it. The fabric is remark- 
able chiefly as exhibiting a difierent kind of 
weaving to the others. The natives acknow- 
ledge three kinds of weaving : “ Sada bafi/’ 
comnieiicing wlien the patteriv is all in lines 
or cheeks and runs either straight down or 
straight across the webs. Khes bafi," where 
the pattern may be either plain or check, but 
the thread of the weft entwined alternately 
with those of the warp that the make of the 
fabric appears to be diagonal or cornerwise 
across the fabric, instead of the threads cross- 
ing at right angles. The looms for this kind 
of weaving are more complicated than the 
other, having a greater number of treddles 
&c., and the shuttle being differently em- 
ployed j the looms will be fully described 



Class F. 


White lilies. 
Kites nila.” 


Dark blue 


cliautalii. (Sec explanation of term cliantalii'’ 
lower down.) Anotlier khes called chautalii of thia 
pattern with a red edge ia sent from Nabha (No. 
0199) ; this is smooth and glazed exactly like the 
‘"^ghiiti;” a similar one comes from Jhiiid (No. 
6106), and one also from Patyala (No. 6201). 

42. ~[607S]. '' Khes cliandana.’’ Black 
and white khes, by Bhani Mal of Pa-k 
Pattan. 

The pattern is of alternate diamond shajies of black 
and white. 

43. — [0079]. ‘’Khes G-adra.’’ A khes in 
which thread of two colors is woven together 
into a large check like a plaid shawl. 

44. — [0080]. “Kites charkhana.^’ Com- 
mon check khes. 

45. - [0082]. 

46. — [0091]. 
ditto. 

The remaining specimens under this head are ex- 
hibited as “ chautahi” and “ dotalii.” These are 
made on the same principle as the khes, but with this 
difference that they are ttsed only for bedding and 
coverlets, except perhaps in the neighbourhood of the 
Jhung and Gugaria districts, where they are occasion- 
ally worn as wrappor.s by the zemindars. 

The terms chautahi and dotahi have reference to 
the size. 

They are always made to fit an ordinary sized 
charpoy” or bed j if by folding (tahi) in two, or 
once across, (do) they fit the bed, they arc called 
“ dotahi,” if the piece is so large as to require to be 
folded in four (char) to make it the .size of the bed it 
is called “ ohantahi.” 

They are made of various qualities and thickness, 
from a value of a little more than a rupee, up to 10 
or 12 rupees. 

47. —[5887]. “Dotnlii kanui siyali/* or a 
dotahi’’ with a black border of the common 

quality, and worth Ks. 1-5, by Thakuk 
Das of Lahore. 

48. “” [6076], Is a chautahi with silk 
border from Gugaria. 

■ .49. — [6213]. One from Maler Kotla. 

GHATL 

This fabric is either plain or else damasked 


or diapered with the “ Bulbul chasm ” or 
(liainoud pattern. 

Both fabrics are highly glazed; the inanii- 
factnre is almost con Sued to the Jalandhar 
Doab, including Kangra. 

There are however specimens of the work 
from Patyala and Kabha, and the Ainbala 
district. 

The exhibited samples arc — 

50 . — [5801-7]. Gluiti from Ealuiu, 
Jalandhar district. 

51 . — [5S07]. “ Do-luiighi,” Jalandhar. 

52 . — [5815 and 16] Khes of two qualities, 
made like white gliati, by Abdulla of 
Kangra. 

STJSI. 

This is a narrow cotton fabric, universally 
used for making pyjamas or trowsers,e.special- 
ly the large loose garments worn by females. 
The falu'ic is also occasionally worn round 
the waist. It is distinguished by having 
stripes lengthwise down the piece, of a 
different color from the ground work ; — dark 
blue with white stripe, blue and red stripe, 
green and white stripe, are the patterns most 
commonly seen, but other varieties ai*e made. 
This hxbric is plain woven or made by 
Sdda hifi, 

53 . -[577-i]. 

Ludtiiaiia. 


5 yards of “ Dorya” by 
Muhammad Baksh, worth 
Es. 4-6 a yard. 

Dorya of coarse quality by 


54 . — [5775]. 

Katha Mall. 

55 . — [5776]. Black susi, at 4 annas six 
pies a yard, by Desu Mall. 

56 . — [5777]. Pink susi, at the same 
price, by Gobind Lal. 

57 . — [5896]. Green susi, by Thakub 

T value 12 annas for 6 J 

68 . — [5897] . “ Susi ” cbaiikanni, val ue 
Es. 1-8 for the piece of 9| yards. 

The terms “ chaukanui” &c., refer to the breadth 



66. — '[5868]. Lahore, by Haku, at 10 
yards the rupee ; there is also another piece 
(5881) Talue 1 1 aimas for 8| yards, and a 
sample from the Oeutral Jail (5195). 

67. — ^[5931]. From Guj ran walla. 

68. ^ — [5958]. Rawalpindi. 

69. — [5188 and 39]. Jhung Jail, both 
white and dyed, ‘tldiald or grey. 

TD.—ieieO and 70]. “ Kalabagh.^* 

71. — [6181]. Eohat. 

72. — [6218 and 19]. Maler Kotla. 

Wlien the threads of the cloth are doubled, trebled 
or quadrupled the cloth is called tinsuti, chars uti, 
&c. 

7 3. — [6240] . Ohausnti, Agra jail. 

74. - [6241] . Tiiisu ti, ditto. 

7 5. — [6242] , Bosiiti , d i tto. 

There reuiain to be nientioned a. few va- 
rieties of this cloth under tlie names paiiisi, 
channsi, A)c. These refer to the breadth of 
the cloth, indicating that there are 500, or 
400, &c. threads in the warp. The reader 
should remember the ditforence l)etween 
iAiamittl and chau.§i ; the former refers to the 
thickness of the weaving thread, the latter 
to the breadth of the warp. 

The specimens are — 

76. — [5788]. “ Paiiisadi ’’ cloth, value 3 
annas 1 pic per yard, made at Ranea, Sirsa. 

77. -[5739]. “Rethi’» by Jewan Ram 
ofSahowala, Sirsa; the value of this 2|- 
anuas per yard. 

78. — [5885], “Painsi” cloth, Lahore, 
value 5 1 yards for 9 annas. 

79. — [6203]. Chausi cloth, Patyaa. 


of tbe coloured stripe on tbe piece, a cliaukaniii subi 
has tlie stripes four threads broad, a “ dokanni ” 
has it two threads broad, and so on. 

59 ^ „ [5898] . ‘‘ Susi dokanni,” value Es, 

1-4 per piece of 6| yards. 

00. — [5899\ “ Siisi sandali,” value Rs. 

1-4 for 7J yards. 

^Sandali" refers to the drab or brown color. 

61. — [5S86]. “ Losila,” blue and orange 

stripe, 10 yards worth Rs. 2-8. 

The other Susis ” exhibited wore from the .Tlmng 
Jail (Nos. t)i37 and G149), Bern GhaziKhan (Dosila 
No. G167), Peshawar (G179.) Agra Jail, one of 
English thread fine woven (6255) and one of Dacca 
thread (6256). 


DOSUTI, GiMA, GAZZr, 
and otlier plain clotlis. 


These are a series of coarse woven cloths 
diheriug in thickness, according as single, 
doul)Ie, or treble thread is employed in weav- 
ing them ; the coarsest and loosest textured 
is gazizi,” then comes garha,” and eksiiti, 
and then dosuti, and the thicker sorts, 
tinsuti, chausuti, &c. 

These cloths receive different names when 
dyed. There are a few such saiui>les, which 
are given at the end of the list. 


DOSUTI. 

Is a thick cloth much used for dusters, it 
is also used for clotliiiig by the poorer popu- 
lation, also for bedding and other general 
purposes. As its name implies, the thread 
is double (do-sut) with which it is w’-oven. 

The samples sent were from — 

62. — [5717] . The Jail of Delhi. 

63. — [5723]. Karnal, value 8 yards for 
Rs. 1-4. 

64. — [5741]. Sirsa Jail, 4 ans. per yard. 

65. — [5780]. Ludhiana, by Mehtab, at 
3 1 ans. per yard. Also an inferior cpiality 
at2.V ans, per yard. Also from the Jail 
(5799) at 4 aus. per yard. 


EKSUTI. 

Is a cloth similar to the last, but woven 
with only one thread, as its name im]>lies. 
A sample is sent^rom Amritsar [5824], by 
Gula%ak Husaik. 

Many of the following specimens are 
hardly distinguishable from eksuti; 



GAEHA. 

Is a clieap and tliiu woven wilbli one 

thread ; it is used for the common purposes 
to whicli cloth is applied. It can be very well 
made however, as is the sample [No. 6245]. 

Samples of this cloth %vere sent from — 

80. — [5718]. Delhi jail. 

81. — [5800]. Ludhiana jail, value 2} 
ans. a yard. 

82. — [5898], Lahoi*e Central Jail. 

83. —[6082]. Sliahpur. 

84. — [6l4b2-3]. Jhimg Jail. Three 

qmdities. 

The trade of this jail is wonderfully great ; the 
merclianti from t]*e Noi*th West returning from 
Calcutta and Hindustan rea<iily purchase at the jail 
quantities of coarse cotton cloth ; hence the manu- 
facture thrives. 

85. — [6245]. Agra jail, fine quality. 

GAZZI.’* 

Is also a thin cloth, somewhat inferior to 
‘‘ gar ha ; the specimens are from the fol- 
lowing districts : — 

86. — [5744]. Sii'sa jail, value 2 annas 
10 pies per yard. 

87 . — [5782]. Ludhiiina, value 1 anna 6 
pies per yard, by Mehtab. 

88. — [5954 j . Ea w?ilpin d i . 

89. — [6182-3 and 4]. Jhuiig jail, three 
qualities of coarse white cloth. 

90. -.[6583j. -Kadak," (equivalent to 

baftah,” ) Kashmir. This is the Kashmiri 

name for a sott kind of cloth, like gazzi. 


92. [^o/02-5j. Ludhiana Ja.il, 3 samples 

valuing 5 annas ten pies, 4 a..nnas five pies, 
and 4 annas a yard respectively. 

93. — [5S17]. Hushyarpur, value Es, 7 
for IS yards, made at by Alladaya. 

Tlie remaining sa.m[)les of cloths of this 
kind are miseellanediis, as follows 

94. -[587S]. ‘‘Kora KapiV' coarse 

cloth ; Lai 10 re. 

95. — [5580]. Another quality, valuing 
6 aiiiias for 5| yards. 

98. — [5873]. Piece of “Nila,'' dark 
blue clotli worn as a turban, worth Eij. 1-10-0. 

97. — [5867]. “ Sill 11 ,” clotli dyed with 

madder, Lahore, (European turkey red 
cloth is also called “ Salu or alwin " ). 

— [ ]• Kliarwa,” coarse cloth 

dyeA witli madder, is known by a black stamp 
always impressed on it ; it is used cdiiefiy 
to make bags and coarse covering for pro- 
perty, also for screens or purdahs. 

99. — [5875-76]. “ Kapra Majithi,” La- 
hore. Madder dyed cloth as its name imports. 


TUEBANS AND “ DHOTIS.” 

The next series of cloths are generally 
light in texture and soft : they are of very 
different qualities, and made for turbans, 
both the “ s^fa ” or under turban and the 
“ dastar ” or upper turban. In tlie Paiijab, 
both are usually worn and of different colours, 
which has a pleasing appearance, but some 
castes wear only the safa. The “ pagri ” is a 
peculiar kind of head dress worn by itself, 
and different from either of the foregoing. 
Of a similar fabric are also the “ dhotis ” or 
sheets worn round the waist by Hindus. 

The exhibited samples are as follows : — 

100.— [5719]. Dhoti from Delhi Jail. 

Samples are ako sent from Amritsar (No, 5825) 
by Gulasak Husaust, wlio also sencls a variety 
of clotli called ‘‘ Goripat*’ similarly worn. (5826) is 
from Lahore, (No. 5879) by TuMimi Das, who also 
exhibited a dhoti 10 yards in length. 


“ DAEI.” 

Is a useful cotton fabric, being a kind <S>f 
drill, made exactly on tiie same principle as 
the cotton carpet, also called darri, but not 
to be confounded with it. 

The specimens are fron;j, — 

91. [5778 and 5779], Ludhiai^a, one 
sample value 7 ans. a yard by Muhammad 
Bakush, and the other worth 5| ans. a yard. 



coloured stripe used for women’s dress and 
for a lining to other garments* 

JV. JB. — Some specimens of mnsliiis are included 
as Pagris ” in the foregoing list ; such are those 
from Roktak, which gained one of the special prizes 
for muslin* 


The turbans exhibited are as follows : — 

101. — [5724-26]. Three turbans (pagri) 
of cotton thread, Itolitak. 

[5759J. . Black Dastar, (outer tui*- 
ban) worth Es. 10, bj Ghulam Eai>ib of 
liiidhiana. 

103* — [5760]. A white Dastar, by the 
sani’e. 

104. — [5761]. Check Dastar, worth Es. 
1-8-0, by Muhammad Buksh of Ludhiana* 

105. — [5762], Unbleached (korhi) tm*- 
ban, worth 1 rupee, by Eiepa E am of Ludhiana. 

106. — [5883.] Coarse “pagri,” worth 9 
annas, Lahore. 

107. — [5975-76]. Two“pagris” made 
with English thread, in the Gujrat Jail, (one 
of them lias a gold border), 

108. — [6121], Pagri from Giigaim Jail. 

109. — [6120] i Is a “chaddar,” made at 
the same place. 

110. — [6215-26], Two turbans from 
Maler Itotla* 


lAIGl CLOTHS. 
Principally in tlie European style. 

This class of fabric has been kept separate 
since they are all either made at jails under 
Eui’opean supervision or else have been made 
from European patterns. 

115. — [5772]. “Gambroon,” worth 0-5-4 
per yard, by Muhammad Baksh, Ludhiana. 

116. ~-[5818]. Burdan or “Ticken,” at 
1 rupee per yard. 

A thick striped cloth like English bed-tickeh* 
made by Allady a of Bassiin the Hashyarpur district* 

n7,--[5819] . “Lachak” or drill, at Es. 2 
per yard, by the same. 

llg.>--[5897]. Drill, at 8 aniias a yard, 
by the Lahore Central Jail. 

119. — [5916]. American drill, at 2 rupees 
a yard, by the Guj ran walla Jail. 

120. — [5917]. Double drill cloth, at 10 
annas a yard, by the Gujrat JaiL 

121. — [6005]. Jean, at 6i annas a yard, 
by the Jhilam Jail. 

122. — [0007]. “Gumti,” by the Jililam 
Jail. 

The following are “checks^’ : — 

123. — [5766]. Blue checkj 1 rupee per 
yard, by the Sirsa JaiL 

124. — [5773]. Check cloth, at 12 annas 
a yard, by Muhammad Baksh of Ludhiana^ 

125. — [5174]. Blue check, Lahore* 

120.— .[6046]. Lady’s check dress, MuE 

t^n Jailj value Es. 3. 

127. — [6047]. Bifick aiid white ditto, 

128. — EJ3048]. Striped ditto. 

129. — [6234-35] * Check cloth lUade with 
English thread, Agra Jail. 


The sardpies are very few, and the manu- 
facture does iiot appear to flourish in the 
Punjab. The best muslins come from Delhi, 
there are also sonie of tolerable fineness from 
Hushyarpiir and the Doabah, and Ludhidna 
exhibits one or two of good quality. None 
are however equal to the Dacca and Hindus- 
tan mnsliiis. 

111. — [5715]. Six specimens of muslinsj 
Delhii 

These mnslin turbans are manufactured in great 
quantities of Chinese cotton ; about two lakhs of 
rupees worth are annually exported. 

11 2. .--.[5819-20- 21], Three tiirhaiis of 
white muslin by Nathu of Ehanpur — Sush- 
yarpLir. 

113. — [ ]. “Dhotar” coarse muslin 

of narrow width, by Thahub Das of Lahore. 

114. — [ 1 “Silara,” muslin with 



130, — [6236]. Green clotli made witli 
Eiiglisli thread, Agra JaiL 
ISL — [6250-51]. Check clotli and check 
horse clothing made with Dacca thread? 
Agra Jail, 


Towels are also „ exhibited M great: variety^' 
as follows :■ — ■" 

140 . — [ 4795 - 8 ]. ■McIhMnaJailV samples 
of towelling at 0 - 6 - 8 ,. 0 ^ 5 - 4 , 0 - 4 - 8 , and 04.-0 
each piece. " ' 

T A "DT TJt hun TTnirain t nsr-nur 141 .-— [5900] . Lahore Central Jail , seven-* 

TABLE AED HOUSE LIEEE, feen samples of t&wels, plain pattern, ‘lioney 

Tliis series is exclusively tlie product of the comb,’ ‘Bad’en-baden,’ ‘Pile,’ ‘Turkish ’ &c. 
various jails in the Punjab. Many of the &e. ’ 

articles are made with English fine thread, Besides there are towels made at all the 
especially the table linen but the dusters, jails of the Punjab, 
towels &c are usually made with the best 142.-[57201. Dusters, Delhi jail. 

16a. — [5 / 70J . One dozen Handkerchiets, Amballa jail, 
value Rs. 2-4, by Muhammab Baksh, of l45.-[5896]. Do., value 3 annas each, 

Lahore Central Jail. 

133.-[5841-52]. Handkerchiefs, by the (All the Jails exhibited dusters.) 

Amritsar Jail. , 

135. -C5901]. White damask table cloth, -[ 6 O 0 /- 8 ]. Hapkms, (Diaper) Mul- 

at Rs. 1-4-0 per yard, by the Lahore Central 

Jail. 148. — [6231-2-3]. Colored table covers, 

136. - [5902]. Fancy table cover Rs 2 English thread, on the principle 

Lahore Central Jail. ’ ’ of a fine “durree.” Agra jail. 

137. — [5896]. Table cloth, made with 149.— [6244]. Screen or curtain for a 

cotton grown in the Jail garden. G-ujriit, ^oor, of English thread, Agra jail. 

■with sami>le (5888-89) of thread used in 

making them. COTTOI CAEPETS. 

Table olotlis aro also sent from Perozpur, value Es. These are in universal use in India. Thev 

S.12.0, from Bawalpiudi (5966), Gfijrat Jail, aooom- are variouslv called “ dari” or 



were exhibited. Multan jail is noted for the 
ananufacture. 

153. — [5730], Xalin from Eolitah jail. 

154. — [5755J. Softcarpethig, Amballa jail. 

155. — [5970]. “ Kalin suti,’* value Ks. 59> 
€rujrat jail. 

158.— [6084], Cotton carpet, Multan, 
value Es. 29-8. 

1 57. — [6281]. Cotton rug, Agra jail. 

Tape, String and Miscellaneous 
Cotton Manufactures, 

These articles are much manufactured at 
jails, they require no remark ; the most useful 
of them is the broad coarse tape called ne- 
war,’* this is always used to form the webbing 
of beds: the charpoy being a mere oblong 
frame supported on four feet, the centre is 
filled in with this broad tape, put on length- 
wise and then interwoveii crosswise, thus 
forming a firm and elastic web on which the 
bedding is jdaced. 

The poorer people who cannot afford newar 
of cotton, use string for the same purpose. 

158. — [5748]. Kewar, broad coarse tape, 
Birsa jail, value Es, 2 a seer (2B)s). 

It is also exhibited from various other jails. 

159. — [6051-53]. White, red, and black 
tape, value annas to 2 annas a yard, from 
Multan jail, 

160. — [6140], Eed tape from Jhung jail. 

161. — [6055]. Lamp wicks, 6 annas a 
yard, from Multan jail, also from Eawalpindi 
(5966), ri,nd from Jihlam jail (6004). 

162. — [6135]. Wax cloth, Jhung jail, 

163. — [6172], Izarband** or cotton 

sash, Peshawar, 

164. — [6209-10^12], Cotton rope, and 
fine twine called ** dori patang,** (or string 
for tying a kite) from P^ityala. 

165- — [5828], Cotton rope, Amritsar, 

166.--^[5926]. Various colours and pat- 
lierns of cotton rope, Lahore Central Jail 


167. — [5914], Cotton tassels, Lahore. 

168. — [5905 ] . Pairs of cotton socks made ■ 
by the prisoners, .in the Female Penitentiary'. 

Lahore. 

16 9 . — [6 1 26] . Various, coloured threads „ 
prepared at Gugaira jail. 

170. — [5928]. Common native spun 
thread from Lahore. 

EOESE CLOTIIie. 

171. — [6249], Horse net, Agra jail, 

172. — [6236], Eollers and stucingle of 
English thread. 

6252 is one of Dacca thread. 

173. — [6254]. Double net for horse rollers., 

174. — [6125], Horse’s head frings, Gii-. 
gaira jail 

175. — [5130] . '‘B%datu*/* horse-halter® 
and girths, Amritsar, 

17 6 .—• [ ] . Several patterns of horses 

girths, Lahore Central Jail. 

COTTOS PEIITS. 

The last remaining specimens in the class 
of cotton fabrics are more specimens of dye-, 
ing and printing art than of cotton manu^ 
facture. 

For the various names descriptive of the 
sorts of printing, see the report of the juiy 
at the end of the class. 

Almost any kind of light cloth is used for- 
the purpose of printing. These fabrics are 
used for bed covers, for furniture covers, or 
for floor cloths. 

Coarse stout cloth is often stamped and 
printed in this way and used to line tents with. 

The process of calico printing has already 
been noticed in the Eaw Produce section 
under the head of dyeing, 

Generally speaking, the prints are not 
permanent and will not wash, 

Sometimes they are effected by dipping 
the cloth in boiling solutions of dyes which 
take on certain portions of the cloth but do 
not affect others which have been previously 
prepared by stamping with a block charged 



191. — [6104], Printed coiinterimiiej 

from tlie same place. 

192. — [6105]. Printed floor cloth, eall«« 
ed jajam. Prom Kamalia, Gugaira. 

193. —[6118]. /‘Than chet, ’’piece ofprmt. 

194. — [6119].— “ Hainu,” from Gugaira* 

195. — [6114]. “Lihaf,” counterpane* 

Gugaira. 

Before closing the list of cotton prints, it 
should be remarked that English and Eussian 
glazed chintzes, chiefly of gaudy patterns, are 
much valued for sale across the frontier, in 
Kabul, Bukhara, and Turkistan, generally; 
the varieties are known by different names, 
as“Kasrkhanx,” “Lalgeri,” Shakarkuzi,” &c, 

196. — [ ]. Photi from Multan, 

This is a white soft cloth worn either as a 
dhoti or for a scarf or even for a pagrl ; its 
distinguishing characteristic is that it is 
white with a crimson printed border. This 
article is commonly worn. 


with some resisting material, A good in- 
stance of this kind of printing, resulting in a 
pattern in shades of red and black, • is ex- 
hibited from Muzaffargarh and has been 
•described under ■ the he.ad of Dyes. 

The other kind of calico printing is done 
without immersing the cloth in any colouring 
solution at all. The colour is simply applied 
by wooden blocks, of hard dark wood, on 
which the pattern projects in strong relief; 
the blocks are charged with colour and then 
pressed down on the cloth previously damped 
and. stretched out. 

The exhibited samples of this work were as 
’ follows 

177 ‘* — ^[5784-85]. Bedcovers, “ palang- 
posh,” value Es. 2 and 1-8 each, by Hukmi 
and Dasi of Diidhiana. 

178. "*-“[5861-62]. Printed cotton carpets, 
Kasur (Lahore district) worth Es. 15 each. 

179. — [5863-67]. Coarse printed cloths 
used as coverings, Lahore, value 13 annas to 
Es, 1-4 each. 

1 8 0. — [6916], Dosuti printed in yellow 
and black, for tents. Thuggee School of 
Industry Lahore. 

181. — [6035] . Floor cloth, value Es. 25, 
Multan. This is a very elaborate and elegant 
design and introduces great variety of colour. 

182. — [6036^37] . Bed coversfrom Mul- 
tan. 

183. — [6038-39]. ‘Chintz, ’(print) Muh 

Mu. 

184. — [6182]. “Thdn diet,” piece of 
chintz or print from Sultanpur, Kapnrthala 

^ Abrali* Biea.ns coloured or marbled pattern. 

186. — [6184]. “ Toshak^chet,” printed 

coverlet, Kapnrthala. 

187 . — ^[6185], “ Palang posh,” bed co- 
yer, Kapnrthala. 

188. [6187-71], 4 patterns of chet’^ 
or print, Kapnrthala, 

189. — [6099]. “Angocha,” small print- 
ed sheet, worth Es. 1-4, made at Kamalia, 
Gugaira district. 

190 . — [6100], “Gilaf takya,” pillow- 
cases, from the same place. 


Some tents being entirely of cotton are 
included in this class. 

1 — [6040 to 6045] . Large tent of colour- 
ed cloth including a “shamyana” or canopy, 
with “kanats” or side screens of varigated 
cloth and richly embroidered, from Multan. 

198. — [6221], Small model of tent in 
white and red cotton cloth. Maler Kotla, 


Tlxen follow also same fabrics which as 
being made ol both cotton and wool come 
between class V and VI. 

199. — [6191], Striped sheet made of mix^ 
ed cotton and wool, value Es, 3, Kashmir* 

200. — [6192]. Is another variety of the 
same material. 

201. — [6194], Flannel made of cotton 
and wool, value Es. 3-8. 

202. — [6194], 5s another specimen of 
the same» but of slightly better quality. 

The Jury’s report on this large and im-* 
portant class now follows 



EEPORT ON COTTON EABRIOS 


Otass F* 


m 




In describing tbe tarions kinds of cotton taanufactni’es wmcii came under the nonce 
of tbe Jury, tlie order oHexture 'will as muck as possible be followed— •the hner varieties being 
described, iirstv . . 

Muslin in the shape of pagris Was exhibited from Delhi, and the adjacent district of 
Muslin Native name Rohtak, and from Hiishyarpur very fine specimens were exhibited^ 
MalmaL” by the Municipal Commissioners of Delhi ; to one of these, as also 

to a Bohtak pagri, a prize was awarded. It would seem that as far as the Punjab is concern* 
ed tbe manufacture of the finer muslins is carried on only in Delhi and the adjacent districts^ 
and in the Doabah or country about Hdshyarpitr. The manufacture in the latter place is 
very old.^ A vei'y fine piece of JDorm ( or muslin with stripes of a thicker texture at 
regular intervals ) was exhibited from the Government Toshakhaiiah ; but it ai^peared that 
this was a Dhto fabric. A coarse kind of Doria is made in the Doabah. 

Coarse muslin of narrow width, called Dhotar, was exhibited from Lahore i its mauti** 
facture is largely carried on throughout the Punjab. It is com- 
xnonly used for coats, dopattahs, &c.: when shot with coloured 
lines it is called Sildra, and is used tor women’s clothes. 

A still coarser fabric of the same make is cjazu It is much used by the poor for cloth- 
ing : and by the richer classes for lining coats &c.: also as the 
middle nlv in tent cloth* The several lands of oazi are distiii- 
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The most handsome liingi that came under the notice of the was a Peshawar 
fabric, exhibited by Kazi Nazirullah Jan (No. 7659). It was upwards of 2 feet broad, and 
nearly 6 yards long, the ends consisting of a border in which stripes of black silk alternated 
with torquoise blue, between which again was a vei-y rich broad stripe of gold twilled thread 
(fcalabatun), of about 2 feet in depth. The colour of the scarf itself was a very liaht blue 
checked with a darker shade. The texture was remarkably fine. The value of this oUe scarf 
was Es. 190, shewing what value can be given to fabrics of this class ; it was made 
expressly for the Exhibition, and Was considered at Peshawar as a master-piece. To this 

handsome specimen the Jury awarded a prize of two shares. 

The Jury also took particular notice of the Mngi from Hazara (No. 7333) of stouter 
texture and a uniform dark blue colour, also adorned with a gold embroidered ‘hfishva ’ 

The word ‘ khes ’ includes a great variety of fabrics ; and is the name given to a kind 
E%es. '“PP«' garment worn by all classes in the Punjab; in 

... sfi'ial favor with the Sikh Sirdar, and the Mussulman Jat “Khew 

patpatti IS the name applied to the white and red checks of the Manjah. » Zhes tubriddr 
to white and blue checks of Pakpattan. For the finer white cloths (used as ‘khes’ > 
the Doabah has long been famous, especially the towns of Eahiin and Kangra. 

Cloth used for ‘ khes ’ is usually woven so as to shew lines running diagonally, hence this 
particular mode of weaving is called hliesUf. Khes of all kinds were exhibited. To a khes 
from Kangra ( 5815 ), ( white ‘ bulbul chashm ’ pattern ) a prize was awarded : also to a 
specimen (No. 6077) from Pak Pattan in the Cugaira district. 

Among the most excellent of the native fabrics exhibited were the specimens of the 
GUti. 3^^'' ®ahun and the Doabah generally. This is a fine white 

T..- w glazed, not unlike Em^lish 

diaper. It is used for sheets, pyjama, awpartoH &c., and is in great repute. Thty“are 
several varieties of It. If very fine and plain, it is called : wronaht in rhomLS 

Che It mUdbulehasUi : with diagonal lines it is hlmbdf, if very coarselt degenerates into 
Uaddar. The Jury awarded two prizes for gh^ti : one to Jhmd and one to Patyfila. 

Dofa/ii, is a sheet usually used for a bed cover. It is generally of fine white cloth, 
*Dotahi* ^ OhauiahV resembling coarse ghfiti. If it has to be folded four times before 

, 1 , . being used, it is called chautahi. A beautiful chawiald with sold 

embroidered edging was exhibited by the Eaja of Nabha ( 7390 D ). To this the Ly 
awarded a prize. 

Another excellent fabric of purely native manufacture is 8lU-. a fine colored cloth, and 
BM. striped in the direction of the warp with silk or cotton lines of 

„ 4 . , ^ different colour. Battala and Sealkot are famous for its manu- 

facture, and export it to other parts of the Punjab ; to a specimen from the former place 

a prize was awarded. ^ 

It IS now chiefly used as a maieriat for Women’s pyjama: Mussulman Women of the 

<d^s.^suany wearinga bl^k ‘ susi’ shot with red lines, if the stripe has two lines in 
It, the fabric IS called doMnni, if three tinhami, and so on. Susi was formerly used by men 
also for the tight fitting trowsers ofjfhe Punjab, but since English goods have been lM<rely 

^ f no men but those too old to 

change with the iffiodo of the day weai? * susis^ 



There are scTcral yarieties of cotton cloth, which although tinknown before the English 
rule was extended to the province, have since become widely manufactured, and as it were 
naturalized. Such are the Ludiana durris, a stout closely woven 
Bum C O i lit iMia. fabric like a ‘ twill,* much used by Europeans for clothing : dosuti^ 
iins'uti, coarse cloths of great strength, used principally for tent cloths and dusters, 

and ^ ganibrooiis * or ^ dabbis,* fancy clothes Woven in checks, lines, <fec. in vaiious colours 
and patterns. All these are chiefly manufactured in our jails but excellent ^ dosutis * and 
^ gainbroons * were exhibited by private manufacturers in Lddiana. 

A piece of drill, and blue striped ticking after European platter ns were exhibited by 
(■loads manufactured after, Dya of Bassya, Hushyarp-dr, and were deemed worthy by 

BnrojjeLin x>dtterns. the J ury of the award of a medal and 3 shares of the Prize Fund 

such manufactures being in the opinion of the Jury deserving of encouragement. 

It is needless here to enter into detail regarding the various Jail manufactures on Eng- 
lish models. Their general appearances and uses are known to all. Suffice it to say, that 
the Jails of Griijrat, Lahore, Eawalpindi, Jihlam, Dera Ismail Khan, Eirozpur, Ludiana, 
Miiltan, Sirsa, Gujrsiwalah,^^ Aiiibala, and the Lahore Thuggee School of Industry, are all 
represented in the Prize List : the excellence of the table cloths, napkins, towelling, dusters^ 
and a large durri contributed by the Giijrat dail being very conspicuous. 

Before the English occupation of the country, thick durri carpets were not largely 
manufactured in the province ( of old, Amhala and Bareilly appear to have been particularly 
famous for them). Kow they are produced in every Jail, and here and there by private 
manufacturers. Very beautiful specimens of jdain durri and Kidderminster carpet were 
exhibited, the latter is called Jabbalpuiri durri as having been made at the Jabbalpur 
School ; they are of narrow-breadth like a stair carpet, and their texture is waved or 
slightly quilled on the surface : the coloured longitudinal stripes are produced by iiitroduc- 




Budm. VI, 


ClmuiaU. VII, 

auu. vii: 

Liuigi. IX. 


tlicao consisted solely in tlie process of printing in the colours with blocks, the examination 
of them was made over to the J'ui 7 on the processes of dyeing &e. 

Two collections to which by the rules of the Exhibition shares of the Prize Fund could 
not be awarded deserve especial notice, viz., that sent by the G-overnment of Bombay, and 
that from the Central Prison, Agra. These did not come into competition with the Punjab 
contributions, but the J ury feel it their duty here to record their appreciation of the great 
excellence of the collections as wholes, and the high merits of many of the individual 
specimens, and beg to recommend to the General Committee, in the event of medals being 
available, that one be awarded to Dr. Birdwood, Curator of the Bombay Government 
Museum, through whose agency the Bombay articles were forwarded, and one to the 
Biii)crmtencleiit of tlie Central Prison, Agra. 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded by the Jury, 

Award of Special Prizes. 

I. 1. Gujrflt Jail for excellent quality of its table and ) Mr. Scarlett’s sneci'd 

house linen, ] prize, Es. 25. 

f Municipal Committee 

2. Muslinpagris from Delhi (No. 7430-1) and Ehotak,-| sf ^ilA^^Es.^ is'to 

1 Delhi and Es. 10 to 
Eohtab. 

N. B. I or special prizes offered for fii*e-proof durree or tarpaulin, no competition, 
Aimrd of Shares of General Prize Fund, 

II. To G-ujrat Jail for the excellent quality of its iotvelU 

ings, fxthle-clofhs, talle-naphins^ dimity ^ and jean 
and dvilly 

Nos. 5995, 5996, 5984, 5992, and 5993. 
special prize, see No. 1. 

To Alia Dya, Hushiarpiir, for the excellence of his ) A silver medal AnrT 

<l,»k o, MU ..a Men (Uos. 6S1S, 6819), } 

(1.) Vide No. 1. 

(2.) For a jiiece of superior towelling from Dera ) , 

Ismail Khan, (6168), j 1 share. 

For Turkish towelling from Firozpfir Jail, (5945), 2 shares. 

For close textured thick dusters, Lahore (5596), 1 share. 

Ditto ditto Gdjrauwalla (5933), 1 share. 

For fine textured c7ia?*to7w, (No. 7396) from NSbha, 2 shares 
For very fine gMU, 1 Patyala, 2 Jhind (7394), 2 shares’ certificate 

broad, fine textured, ornamented lun^f) , 

(No. 7659) Peshawar, Nazi Naziruilah Jan, J ^ shares. 

(20 For lungi (No, 6178) by Local Committee of ) 

Peshawar, > 1 share, 

(3.) For fine textured litngi, Jalandhar, 

(No. 61 District List.) 

(4.) For Amritsar lungi (No. 5823), 

(5.) „ Hazara, embroidered (7333), 

?? blown ^ ,, (supposed to be Sirsa)jj 


A silver medal and 5 
shares of fund. 

These articles also gained the 


III. 

To-melling, lY. 



BtUi X. Batalali Local Committee, Gurdaspiar (5858), 1 slaare. 

Khes. XI. (1.) Bor kLes red border (6077) Pak Pattaii, 1 skare, 

(2.) „ wliite (5815) Kangra, i skare. 

XII. Ludiana (5792) Superintendent of Jail, 2 skares 

XIII. Giijranwalla (5934 j) 

XIY. (1.) Gujritt (Yide Xo. 1), 

( 2 .) Lahore Jail (5897), 

XV, Lahore Jail (5898), 

XYI. Tliakur Dass, Laliore, Certificate, 

TicUn. XTII. (Vide No. 2). 

Frmtecl 1 XVIII. For excellence of dye and pattern. 

Cloth, ) !• Hukmi of Pakun, 1 skare. 

2. Giigaira (6104), 1 skare. 

Somi. XIX. Embroidered from Kashmir (6195), 1 share. 

Miscellaneous , « t \ 

Cloths.' XX. For striped sheeting, mixture of cotton and wool, 1 giiare. 
(6193-4), His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, j 

To MahammadBakhsh of Ludhiana for Gambroon (57 72) 1 shaie. 

Superintendent Eawal Pindi Jail for ditto (6453), 2 shares. 

Ditto ditto check cloth for horse \ ^ g^j^res. 

clothing, (5952), 

Multan Jail for Gambroons, 

Kallah of Liidhiana for ditto, 

Sirsa district, check cloth, 

Tiik Pattan in Gugaira, do. for coverlets, 

LocalExhibitionCominitteeAmbala, for embroidered i ^ 313 ^^ 1 . 0 , 

red cloth (Xo. 5747), J 

Pitto ditto Gugaira for ditto ditto (6083), 1 share. 

Carpets, XXI. Superintendent Jail, Sirsa, for thick white carpet- 1 ^ 
ing (5746), ) 

Giijrat Jail for elegant durri in white, grey, black and 1 g gi^ares, 
blue, of good design and excellent work, 

rritto ditto for another durree, 

Jihlam Jail, for a durri, 

Ditto for Kidderminster carpeting, 

Ambala Jail, ditto ditto, 

Lahore Central Jail, ditto . ditto, 

Multan Jail, for rich cotton rug, 

Eawal Pindi Jail, for durree, 

'Tmies ) XXII. His Highness Maharajah of Patyfla, for finq 
..nJAl cotton twine, 


Dam, 

Dostdi 

Jean, 


2 shares, 


Garlia, 

Mahnal 

Dliotar, 


2 shares, 
1 share, 
1 share, 
1 share. 


2 shares. 

2 shares. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

Certificate of merit. 


Certificate of merit, 


His Higliuess Maiarajah of PatyiAa for “ New^r,” 1 share 
Lahore Thuggee School of Industry for ditto, i share.' 
Lahore Central J ail, cotton ropes of sorts, J share. 


Multan for large tent and embroidered kanats, 


I 8 sliares 


and a silver medaL 


W, OOLDSTEEAlIj 


:■ ot»t.r.,o. Ita .aaea, M 4h.»a ,f.„l of a. doTow ,o 

-no. .. ootto. oilt .„a o W 0 , a, foMoo o„„„oo,, J 

"tout J; 

looms and machinery for weaving will be found in +i,n ^ ^ ^ 

a oe tound in the sequel under Section C. 



LIST Of COTTOI FABEICS MET ¥ITI II TIE TIIJAB, 


II. FABEIOS OP niDIAN MANUPACTTJEE. 

From Fhdhd* 

Malmal, ( muslin. ) 

Dastar, ( muslin turbans. ) ^ 

Bumal, ( kerchiefs. ) 
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f DotaM, ( pages 5,6.) 

g* VOiiautdhL 

g < Palang posit, 

[3 /Kies. 

. ^ ( Langf, ( p. 3. ) 

^ f Kies sMd, .( p. S. )_ 

^ V Kies dabba (eleek large). 

J ) slowing pieces of different eolom-s joine 

@ / 5^®® dorukla (^different coloured plaid on eitler sidel 
( I\.iies Jat kd, (jat o^fTillager’s klies), 

Stisi sddC, ( page G. ) 

Bo. dokanni. 

•Bo. ckaukannf. 


fFrom Eddhd Wagar, 

Bopatta (scarf). 

BHoti mare dar (waistclotk worn bj Hindus) o 
Borya, (striped muslin all white.) 

From Bandras, 

White dopatta. or scarf. 

Bhoti, waistcloth worn by Hindus. 

From FarhMhdd, 

Abra lihaf, (calico print for bed covers, <&c.). 

Ghit, (chintz or print). 

Jajam (door cloth) a kind of coarse red cloth used for iloorin<?, and is "CiiornilT- 
stamped with a pattern in black on the red ground. ^ 

Salathi. 

From Agmr 

‘ Bari ( “ Burrees/’ cotton carpets. ) 

Shatranji, (carpets). 

Kalin suti (pile carpets in cotton). 

{The following have been nearly all described, in the text, hence no explanation is added.) 
From BelM, 

Malmal pagri, (muslin turban). 

Bosuti, tinsuti, chaustux, &c., f p. 7. ) 

Oambroon, ( p. 9. ) ^ 

Siri siif (a kind of muslin), 

Oarha, ( thin cloth, p. 8. ) 

From varmis places, Lahore, &e. 

""Adhotar (coarse muslin), 

Khadar ( coarse thin cloth, ) 

Chaunsi, paiiisi, athsx, eWsi, &c. ‘ 

Hazarf (broad white cloth). 

Gazzl (thin cloth). ^ 

^ Ploti, a clotl woven of a size for wear round tie loins 
-{ G-lftti, ( stiff glazed wlite clotl, p. 6. ) 

' striped with two lines together, all white 

bilai Khata, plain striped muslin ( stripes close together. I 
GMrkhaiia, check muslin. ^ ^ 

TaM, a fabric of ^ tafta* ( twisted thread, made both ia silk and coff An 
MalmMf, ( a fabric which nsed to be made as long clotCbnUs s^dod 
. by imported latha it was made of cotton and also of silk. 


>o 


All very mtich alike in quality. 


Class V. 


COLOEED aOODS.—Oowtoec?. 


Class 



'"Susi panjkannL : , 

• Bo. .satkamiL .■ ^ ■ 

Bo, saMi khattfj a stisi witlx five lines | tlie field and the stripes heing e<^nal thick- 
ness, 

Boi stifiyaiiaj a susi partly of silk and partly of cotton, so as to be lawful for 
Mohamadans to wear, 

Salari, a thin cloth with double stripe used as a scarf or as a tahband’’ by boys,' 
Limgi, (all the varieties are not here given, many have been named in the foregoing 
descriptive lists). 

Do. Fakirana, a scarf with white ground and a large check pattern on it in red, 
black or blue, 

Shainla, ( a scarf for winding into a loose turban, three yards long, ) 

Lungi Charkhana (check). 

Bo. Safed kinaradar (white with coloured border), 

Tahband or Lung, (waistcloth) , 

Ldngi Peshawrl sada, ( plain check lungi. ) 

Bo. Amirana. The Peshawar lungi with gold border, <&c. 

Printed or Stamped, 

Samba Chit, ( print made at Sambd in Jummoo, generally flowered on a green 
ground. ) 

Chit Multani ( Multan prints. ) 

Bugcha ( a square piece of print used for packing up bundles, &c. 

Abra, ( a printed piece ) an upper bed cover. 

Tolai, ( a printed piece for an under sheet, ) 

Jajam, (printed floor cloth), 

Miscellmeous. 

Salu, (red dyed cloth. ) 

Band, ( a cloth with a pattern made by tying up tight, little knots in the cloth, so 
that when the whole is dyed, the parts remain uncolored. 

ChoguK, the same, only the uncolored spots are again dyed a different color from 
the ground, 

Bannd — a woman’s veil, — coarse, dyed with madder with a pattern made the same 
way as * Band,’ 

Botiya — the same ; met with in Kabul, Peshawur,^ <fec. 

Makhi— a red veil, stamped with a black pattern like ^ flies ’ (MakM.J 
Chaskd, stamped pattern on a red ground (Kussumbha red.) 

Jalandhar! chunnia, a sort of fabric stamped; is fine cloth and dyed with 
* Kussumbha.’ 

' Kharwa, coarse red cloth or printed in black, 

Phiilkari, a coarse red cloth worn as a veil by peasant women, it is lightly embroid- 
ered in green and yellow silk, and costs from 8 to 12 annas. 

Bag, a similar veil, but heavily embroidered and costing 4 or 5 rupees. 

Chop, a similar veil embroidered at the edges only, 

Sirga, a kind of “ chop.” 

Bund, a spotted sheet worn by women. 
l^Bopatta, a scarf of cotton, ( two breadths sown together. ) 

III. FABEICS FEOM THE ADJACENT PEOVINOES. 

From Kashnw. ^ 

Kadak or bafta, cheap and very coarse cloth. 

Ohunni, ( from Bombay ) a kind of spotted doth. 

From Turhistdn^ 

S£msun, cotton cloth 8 yards long, and 10 girahs- broad. 

Bokh, ditto 4 yards long, and 10 girahs broad. ■ 





Class VL 
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Tins class is subdivided into three ‘‘ Divisions,” on account of the exceedingly diverse 
nature of the trade and, manufacture under each division. 

The first division comprises such fabrics as are made of sheep’s wool. They are few in 
number, though useful and traded in to a considerable extent. As in the plains, the season 
when warm garments are requisite is limited, it is natural that this class of manufacture 
should not have received anything like the attention it has in the more rigorous climates 
of northern Europe. 

In the plains no great care is taken of wool, and all that is woven from it is blanketing, 
generally coarse and hard: a finer kind of woolen wrapper called ‘4ohi,” and occasionally a 
{!oarse cloth or ^^pattu.” hfothing like the fine broad cloths and tweeds, the soft wool shawls, 
the lambs’ wool clothing, and countless other woolen fabrics of England, are known here. 

One class of w’-ooleii fabrics however deserves to be added to the list ; but this is prin- 
cipally carried on in the jails and is the result of European supervision, I allude to the 
manufacture of pile or ‘^Turkey” carpets. These carpets are produced, in a great degree of 
excellence, and some of them have been sent to Europe, where they have fetched high prices. 

To the statement that woolen manufactures receive but little attention in the Punjab 
one general exception must be made in favor of the Hill districts. In these the climate is 
most rigorous, and the dress of the people consists almost wholly of wool, both sheep’s and 
goat’s, hence from the districts of Hangra and Simla, including as they do Spiti, Lahaul and 
Kanawar, the collection contains many specimens of stout and well fulled woolen cloths 
and blankets. The Kashmir territories also exemplify this class to a considerable extent. 

The second division contains a very different class of articles : the fabrics in this 
division ai’e wholly woven of the wool of the Thibetan shawl goat, known as ‘‘pashmina.’^ 
In it will be found the celebrated shawls of Kashmir, all of which are woven with the finest 
varieties of this wool. In it also will be found the shawls woven by the Kashmiri colonies, 
who have settled at Kurpur, Amritsur, G-ujrat, Jel^lpur, and other jfiaces, who can only 
get the second best wool from the districts of Ch^ngthan and Eodok (since the Maharajah 
of Kashmir holds the strictest monopoly of all the finest class of wool that comes from the 
frontier districts of Turfan and Kuchrir ) and who strive in vain to equal the bright tints 
and delicate weaving of the genuine Kashmir Shawl. 

In this division will be found all the series of plain pashmina piece goods, such as 
Puttu or cloth, Malida, and Alwan, which also furnishes the ground work of the beautiful 
silk embroidered articles of dress, which are produced so plentifully in Kashmir, Amritsar, 
and Ludhiana. In this division have further been included the well known Eampore 
Chaddur, which from the soft fine texture resemble the real pashmina, though in reality 
they are made of Eampore wool. Many fabrics made of this wool and of the Kirm^ni wool 
are called at Ludhiana and elsewhere ‘‘nakli-pashmina” imitation pashm. 

The third and last division of the class contains all the fabrics made of goat’s hair, 
and camel’s hair, — the coarse ropes so much in use about the Derajdt, — the huge bags in which 
merchandise is loaded on to camels, — the ‘ khoorjas ’ of sacks in which the farmers carry 
their grain to market, — the coarse cloths or mats which they spread out to winnow and 
clean their grain on,— and, lastly, the camel hair ehogas, and the ^*bark ” or camel hair 
cloth, imported from Kabul and Tnrkistan, 


-VI. 

WOOLEJT lABRIGS. 



The exhibited specimens of carpeting are 
as follows : — 

203. — [6259-60]. 2 carpets, Delhie Jaih 
804. — [5262]. Woolen carpet from 
JEansi — Hissar, ** 

205. — [0268]. Cai’pet from tlSfe Hissar 

Jail. 

206;— [OpO], Engs from Nurpur^ worth 


The following series are from Lahore 
Cbittrai. Jail : — 

207. — [6409]. Large carpet in the pat- 
tern called Kandahiiri/’ which consists of 
large squares placed diagonally and woven in 
consecutive shades of colour, — it has a very 
rich and pleasing effect, value Es. 318-5-4. 

208. — [6410]. A carpet in the ‘^new 
3liawr' pattern. This was the pattern sent 






Taking these divisions in this order we have. 

DIVISION L 

Dabeics made oe Sheep's Wool, 

SUB-CLASS Y.-CAEPETS. 

Carpets are called '‘Kalicha.” The method of manufacturing the ^ 

or |>ile carpet is characterized by that simplicity which is observable in all native loom work. 
The foundation for the carpet is a warp of the requisite number of strong cotton threads 
according to the breadth of the carpet. The warp is however not placed flat on the ground, 
but is worked erect, being attached at either end to two rollers, which are supported between 
the extremities of two upright posts, the lower roller is below the surface of the ground in a 
pit or trench dug out for the purpose, the threads of the warp are passed over this, and reach 
to the upper roller, which is about 5 feet above it, all the superfluous web is wound round 
the upper roller, and as the carpet gets done, the finished work is wound on to the lower roller, 
and more web is unwound from the upper one. The workmen sit in front of the warp on the 
ground with their feet in the tench or pit above alluded to. The process of weaving consists 
in dexterously twisting short lengths of coloured wool into each of the threads of the warp 
in a straight line, so that the two ends of the wool stick out in front. When a whole line is 
completed the (colours chosen being of course regulated by the pattern) the projecting ends 
of wool are clipped to a uniform length, and a single thread of wool is run across the breadth of 
the carpet, between the threads of the warp, just as in ordinary weaving, and the threads of the 
waiq) are crossed as usual : then another row of ends of wool is put in the same manner, an- 
other line of wool passed between the threads of the warp to keep the woollen tags in their 
places, and so on. The lines of work are compacted together by stricking them with a blunt 
fork or ^‘kangi’’ in the manner described in the manufacture of ^^durrees/’ Line after line 
is thus completed, the workmen putting in the proper colours, either by their own know- 
ledge if they are very skilful, or at the word of command of one who h*eads out’ the pattern. 
Wlien the whole is completed, the surface is clij>ped or sheared all over, to reduce the pile 
to a uniform length and smoothness, and the carpet is complete. 

Cotton rugs are sometimes made in this way, especially at Multan. A little bunch of 
cotton thread being substituted for the pieces of wool, in the process. Perhaps the best 
carpets of any are made at the Lahore Central Jail. The prisoners here recently succeeded 
in producing pictures of birds, dogs, &e. in the carpet work, almost like the beautiful 
pictui'es that are so often seen on Brussels and pile rugs in England, 


mass Ft 
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laiit care will scarcely preserve ciom gooas troin oemg piercea witn noies, wiiiie an article ot 
clotli left to itself in a box, and not exposed to the snn, will be totally destroyed before the win- 
ter comes round. These facts should not be overlooked is estimating the causes of the low state 
of woolen manufactures in the plains, but these remarks apply to the districts of the plains only. 

The places most noted for woolen manufacture are Sirsa and Eohtak, and also Leia for 
blankets. At these places thick and well felted blankets are made. In general native 
blankets arc hard and coarse, the woolen thread is too tightly twisted ; and also the manu- 
facturers take no pains when the blanket is made to cause the wool to felt, that is to make 
the fibres combine together (which they do by virtue of microscopic serratures on the joints 
of the fibres) . In Scotland the blankets are felted and softened by a sufficiently disagreeable 
process, which consists in working and rubbing them with putrid urine. In this country 
the method adopted is to spread the blanket on a previously smoothed and prepared piece 
of ground, and then to moisten them with soap and water and rita ( the soapnut ) ; 
when the mixture is poured on, men tread on and work about the fabric with their feet. 
This has the desired effect, but unless very carefully done, is apt to make holes in the blanket. 

Ludhiana may also be mentioned as the seat of a considerable wool manufacture,” apart 
from its well known trade in the plain shawls known to Europeans as Eampur Chacldars.” 
From information recently received from the district, I find that the annual import of sheep’s 
wool from Eampur ( Bishair ) is 250 maunds, worth Es, 10,000 : -this fine quality of wool 
is worked into doshalas ’’ or chaddurs and passes as an imitation of pashinma. Tlie 
annual import of common country wool amounts to 500 maunds, worth also about 10,000 
rupees. Out of these imports goods to. the value of 1,30,000 rupees are yearly manufactured, 
and also stockings, and pattu ” or cloth, to the yearly value of Es. 20,000. There are about 
500 shops of wool manufacturers in the city, in which no less than 2,000 persons are employed. 

The large cities of Lahore and Amritsar also have considerable woolen manufactures 
besides their trade in pashmma. Lahore has a special manufacture of Kabuli pashm or 
Kabul wool, which is woven into Lahori Chaddars.’’ 

It will be seen however on a mere glance at the lists, that the hill districts of Kangn^ 
and Simla, and the Kashmir valle^, produce the greatest variety of woolen fabrics. The 
rigorous climate of these more northern districts demands this class of fabric, and moreover 
the extreme scarcity of cotton prevents recourse being had to those kinds of clothing which 
are more in favor on the plains* 
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The specimens were : — 

2 2 8. — [^>"61] . Biankots from Delhi Jail, 
value Bs; 1-8. 

229. — [^>261]. Black, white and check 
blankets from Bohtak. 

Two elieck blankets of superior quality Rs. K cacli. 

Four others at Its. 6 each. 

White blanket at Rs. 5, 

Check blanket at Rs. 4. 

I’lie checks are iarj^e^ in black and white, black 
and red, and black and orange color. 

2 30. --[6278]. Check blanketing at 4 
annas per yard from Sixsa Jail. 

231. — [6421]. Blanket, Lahore city^ by 
TifAKU'K Da.s, (coarse, worth Es. 2], 

232. — [ 6422] . Another, inferior, worth 1 
ru])ee, by Jawinda Mal. 

233. — [6244]. Striped blanket, by tlie 
samoi 

234. — [6425]. Blanket from Iiastir, 
black and white. 

235. — [6426 & 27]. Check blankets with 
crimson, border, worth ils. 6, 7 and 9 each. 

236* — [6442]. Lahore coarse blankets 
for use in the Female Penitentiary, made by 
^f7>^4he prisoners. 

237. — [6450]. Ferozpiir Jail,horseblan- 
ket with rollers and surcingle. 


288. — [6374]. Blanket by Eadha of 
Haryiinali, Hushyarpur, worth Es. 1-14. 

239. — [6460]. Do. from Eawulpindi 
Jail, worth Esi 5, Other specimens were sent 
from the Gujranwtilla and Giijrat Jails. 

240. — [6474-47]. Jililaui Jail: horse 
cloth and blanket, also white blanket at 9 as. a 
yard, check blanket at 12 as. and black ditto 
at 9 as. a yard; 

241. — [6482 ] . B1 anket, worth Es . 8 , by 
Haubars Singh of ISlurpur ( Shalipur dis-i 
trict). 

242. — [6595 & 96]. Patty ala, black and 
white blankets. 


The finer woven woollen wrapper dr cover-^ 
ing, was exhibited in the following varieties 

243. — [6274, 75 & 76]. Lois by Zamk 
Chtjnd and Fattth Chund of Birsa. 

244 . — [6429] . Lois, worth Es. 3-8 each^r 
by Eahim Buksh of Lahore. 

245. — [6500]. Loi, worth Es. 2-4, from 
Eamalia, Gugaira. ^ 

246. -ir’[6531]. ^‘Loi Kashgan” value 
Es. ,5, imported from Kashgar, Peshawajs 
Committee. 


ClasB YL 


They are generally made either of the natural brownish black colour of the wool, or elsO 
in a check pattern, sometimes but rarely they are white. 

None of them are anything like the Witney blankets of English make ; luit they make 
tolerable horse clothing, for which purpose the European community chiefly employ them, 
while the poorer classes of natives wear them as wrappers. 


From the <listricts of Kangra. and Simla we have not only blankets of various degrees 
of fineness, but series of stout woollen cloths, or flannels termed ^^pattii,” and these in 
several varieties. The trade in wool and woollen articles is one of the most important among 
the hill people. 

Tiie woollen fabrics of Kashmir are remarkable for their variety, as well as for the 
closeness of texture. From these territories there are striped and checked %voollen pieces, 
imitations of European plaids and checks, flannels and other fiibrics, as well as several 
varieties of “ pattu.’^ 

It is now time to enumerate the samples exliibited under the class, giving the tarious 
kinds of articles, as they, are most conveniently grouped together. 

BLANKET, »KAMBHAL’^ OE - GALIM.^^ 



24T.-“[6532]. '' Loi Pesliawan, wtie 

Es. 7. * _ , 

248. — [6540]. “ Black loi ” of 

Hazara, wortk Es. 4. -r> i r' ^ 

249. — [0541]. cW of Bakli, 

i^ortlivBs..S-'8. ■ 1 

Miscellaneous Woollen Manufactures. ; 

These iiresent a variety of work, including 
some goods machine made (for the first time) 
at Seidkote, includingalso the woollen knitted 
work of various schools and orphanages, and 
other miscellaneous woollen maunfactures of 
the plains. 

The various fahries of the hills and the 
Kashmir valley present so distinct a charac- 
ter', that it appeared proper to seim-ate them 
and bring to an end first the list ot goods 
naad^ ill the pltdiis. 

250 [6272], Sample of woollen thread, 

Birsa, by Fattih Chunb. 

251, --[6320 & 21], G-loves by Ahban 
Shah of Ludhiana. 

252. — [6310— ]• Knitted work in 

Berlin wool and worsted, by the impils of the 
Mission OarsAN School, Lndliiana. 

Keck ties (various colors). 

Baby's jackets. 

Gaiters, brown, snuff-colored, blue and 
white, 

Biding gloves. 

. Baby’s socks, (various colors). 

Baby’s hoods, ( various colors ). 

Lamp mat. 

2g3._-[6389— 6896]. . Knitted woolwork 
by the AmEiTSAR Female Orphanage. 

254, [6304]. Bedpattuat Es. 2 per 
ysard, by Kala. 

g 55 , — [6305] . White check pattu, at Bs. 
yard. *' 

‘^'^56.— -[6306]. Pattii with long stripes, 
^ ’ at Ba. 1-4 per yard. 


by the prisoners ot tne ^ 

art Lahore, viz., 4 pairs colored wool socks, 

2 pairs knitted wool cuffs. 

261. — [6444]- Scarlet wool tassel, by 
Azimullah, Lahore. 

262. — [6453]. Gambroon, woollen, Ea- 

walpindi jail. 

263. [6477]. Sample of woollen thread, 

Jihlam jail. 

264. — [6481]. Is a sample of dyed 
thread ( woollen ), 

, 265. [6483 and 45]. Thick felt riigs^ 

felt coat and felt saddle cloth, by Ahmad 
Din, of Bhera, Shahpar- 

This is a thick white felt made in the distnot and 
a few other plaoes-ia a very ixseful article, and 
shows that the felting properties of wool are well 



271. — [6501 &c.], Colored woollen 
threads from Hiijra, 

272. — [G505]. Wliite woollen thread, 
made in the jail. 

273. -~-[6601]. Eed braid of English 
wool Agba Jail. 

274 . — [659 IJ. Bodes and gloves, exhibited 
by His Highness the Maharajah of Patyala. 

275. - [6520]. Woollen bag, Hera Hliazi 
Hhan. 

2 7 6. “-[6521]. Samples of woollen 
thread, Dera G-hazi Khan. 

HILL MlHHFiGTHRlS II WOOL. 

The fabrics manufactured in the hill states 
or imported from Kabul and Turkistan, 
i&c. are now enumerated: — 

As the term “ pattu ” fi»equentlj occurs 
in the following list, it will be proper to ex., 
plain that woollen clotli is usually woven in 
pieces about | a yard broad, and only a few 
yards long : such a piece is called patti;” 
when 4 or more of these pattis are joined 
together, making a large piece, perhaps 2-| 
or B yards broad and from 10 to 12 yards 
long, such a piece is called pattu. The 
is folded as often as may be con- 
venient and used as a wrapper. 

The following collection is from Simla: — 

277. — [63B9]. « Kaddma;^ a kind of 
blanket from Basaliair, by the Eajah ob 
Basahib. 

278. — [6340]. Dura/* a woollen cloth 

of a whitish color, Basahir. 

279. — [6647]. Blanket from Bainnaur, 
by the Eajah of Chambah. 

Pattu is largely imported from Changthan 
and Eodokh, from Ghar or Garo, through 
Leh, and thence by Eampdr, especially a 
kind of pattii called Thirma” or Balmor.^ 

The next series is from Kakoba, Ktjltt 

AKP SptTi : — 

* See Mr. Davies* report on the Trade of the North 
W«st Frontier, page CCPOII, Appendix ZXIY. 


280. — [6344]. Blanket fi’om Zulu, value 
Es. 3. 

281. — [6345]. “ Pattd’* woollen cloth,,' 
piece of natural color of the wool from Zulu# 

282. — [6346], Black patti, fx*om Kulu* 

283 . — [6348 & 49]. 2 samples of pattiSj, 
Zulu. 

284. — [6347]. Pattu from Palach, [sir 

THE ZANaBA LoGAL COMMITTEE.) 

285. — [6350 & 51]. JDoraii/^ woollen 

clotli, from Zulu, 

The wollen cloths of Kulu are all home-made, by 
the zemindars, who reax’'vast flocks of sheep. These 
are taken over the snowy rang“e durin," the hot season 
to pasture in the mild regions of Spiti, Ladakh and 
Changthan. They are shorn twice a year. The 
cloth when made is sold by weight. 

The pattu is worn round the shoulders, and is 
fastened there by two pins forming a kind of brooch, 
not unlike those worn by the Highlanders of Scot- 
land- . ' ' ' ' 

286. — [6352].- White patti, Zulu. 

287. -6353]. Pattu Dliaridar/’ (strip*, 

ed wrapper), from Palticli. 

288. — [6354]. White pattu, from Sukait, 

289. — [6355]. Safed ohadar/^ white 

wrapper or loi, from Zulu. 

The following are made in the Bhabh*. 
SALA Jail:— 

290. — [0360]. Patti, ^Hihud-rang/^ L 
natural color of the wool, 1st sort, value I 
rupee for 2 yards. 

291. — [6361]. Bo. second sort, value 12 
annas for 2 yards. 

292. — [6362.] White patti, 1st sort, 
value 14 anuas for 2 yards ; and 

293. — [6363]. Bo, 2ud sort, value 11 as. 
for 2 yards. 

294. — [6364], Pattu Gadiyan or Ga« 

diiia,** value Es. 6, 

295. “-[6365]. . “Pattu Gard or GardC 

The following are from Spiti, exhibited 

by Philip Eoebto]# Es(^b. 

296. — *[6369]. Yellow cloth called 

“Kimbd Sarpd/* value Es. 2«12 for the 
piece of 7 yards, . 
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309 _.[65G5]. '' Salting' ( bine or laj-. 

wardi color). 

A very coarse toiigli clotli made into coats worn 
mils ; it is also 

the Thibet and provinces of Uidakh, Baikii, cVc. ^ 

310,— [G56G], Anoblier piece of a lilac 
color. 

3 [|^_[6570] . “ Nainda ” felt. 

Felt is largely produced in Field of Khuto, where 

called -Shim” and -Gam,” 
goat’s wot. I mixed together, 

These articles derive then* naines tri)n\ the pUoe. 
of manufueturc, ( see Mr. Davies’ Koport, Appendix 
XXIV page OCXXIX.) 

312 _[6573]. “ Pat,tu, kliud-raiig/^ re» 

taiuinn’ tlie browiikli color oi the iialiirai 


297.— [0370.]. E.ed cloth, '^Sarpu Marhu. 

398. "“ [0371]. Black cloth, “ Sarpu 

ITakpih” 

399. — [6372]. Cloth of the natural color 
of the wool (Idind'-raiig) ‘ ■ Thirine’’ ( sic in 
vi'i(jmd catalogue) 

ITlie following fabrics are iin[K>rted and 
exhibited from the IhosuAWAB Di.dvict : 

300.— [6527]. Pattu safed/* from 

lullmL 

A large quantity of wool is imported from p^biil. 

In Laliore there is a regular luaimlactni o ot eiuuiuib 
matlc of - Kfduii pashm,” a very soft wool ot a 
brownish color, which is however not » 

but of a goat, resembling the shawl woid. 
also celebrated for its ptistiiis, or coats lined uitii 
the skins of young lambs, whiek are reared in Uie 
province of Karakul to the soutii ot Bukhaia. 

;{01_[(,5528]. “ Pattd natati,” -value 

Es. 60, from Kabul, by Ka.zi Amis Jan. 

302 —[7646], “ Cboga ijattii ualcbudi, 

or cloak made of pattu (color of uaklidd or 
gram), vahie Es. 30. 

303. — [7647]. “ Cboga i>attu, kbud- 

rang,” cloak of natural colored Avoollen clotb, 
Pesbawar, by tbe blraicrPAL Committed, 
value Es. 25. 

304. — [7610]. “ Cboga Kasbgari,” by 

Kazi 'NISB--OLLAH Jan, imported from Kasb. 
gar, as its name indicates. 

305. [76.50]. “Ko.sa Kaiidabari,” cloak 

of wbite felt of Kandabar. ] 

306. — [6531]. Loi Kasbgari wrapper, 
from Kasbgar. 

Of other Imported Woollea ratecs. 

307. — [6582]. Loi Pesbawuri, Es. 7, of 

local Tuanufacture, 

308 . [6530]. Paitu from Kaghan, Ha- 

zara, yalno Bs. 6. 

The wool of Kaglinn has always been of excellent 
quality, recently attempts have been made tp further 
impr<,4 it by the introduct jpn of the ‘ Menno breed 
pt sheep, (see chapter on Wool m VoL 1). 

The following is the collection from Kash- 


Kalam kar. Absh^r, 
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DIVISION II 


Pasiimina Goods. 


SUB-CLASS A.-SHAWLS. 

(Loom woven,) 

Both sub-classes of this division are distiiignislied from the first aiul the third by the fact 
that they are manufactured fuom the ^^Pashmina” or wool of the shawl goat of Thibet. 

I\>r a luirnite Ji,ccount of the production of and trade in this wool I must refer the 
reader to the division which treats of ^rTOols, under Animal substances used in manufac- 
tures,” in volume I. 

It may however be advisable to recapitulate so far as to remind the reader, that the 
Thibetan shawl wool varies in quality according to the districts it is produced in. There is 
also a ditlerence between the wool from the domesticated goat and the wool from the animal 
in its wild state *. the latter is called Asli tus.” That, the best, which comes from Turfuii, 
Kuchar, Ukturfan, Aksu, Khutan, Yarkand and Iiashgar, is strictly monopolized by the 
Maharajah of IDishmir: it is imported from Yarkand via Leh, Indeed, the Ms^harajah has 
the monopoly of the wool of Oliangth^n and Rodokh in Thibet. It is exported from Garo 
and goes via Leh to Balti, Kishtwar and Kashmir : a portion of it however is brought down 
by the traders of Rampur Basahir, and also by the mei'chants of British Lahaul through 
Ladakh, and thus the Kashmiri shawl weaving colonies in the Punjab ( of whom more 
hereafter) are supplied. 

Pashmfna in its natural state, I e. before dyeing, when clean, is white, but there is also 
a sort which is comparatively rare, and is of a grey color called Tus,” or “Tusha.” This 
is highly esteemed as of exquisite softness. 

Tlie Ghangthan pashmina is of two sorts, ‘ Khulchak ’ and ‘ Ralchak,’ being first and 
second qualities, this is ordiiiarily white in color. 

A good deal of confusion results from the miscellaneous use of the term “ Pashm ” as: 
applied to shawl wool : it will be advisable on first starting to describe the different kinds 
pf soft wool that are in use. 

1. There is the genuine Thibet shawl wool of Kashmir, of its two kinds, wliite and tus. 

2. The very rare Ibex wopl, which is also of tils color.’' The costly Ibex shawls of 
Thibet and China are made of this ; this wool is never seen in the Punjab, probably rarely 
seen even in Kashmir. A small sample sent to the Exhibition was obtained from Zangskar, 

3. The Changthani wool, of 2 or 3 qualities, being real shawl wool used by the shawl 
weavers of Amritsar and other places. 

The Kirmaiii wool, a very soft white wool, which is imported fromKirm^n, a pro- 
vince of Persia : it is used to adulterate Pashmina at Amritsar and other places. 

5. Kahnli Pashm/’ a very soft hair of a goat, not unlike the Thibet shawl wool 
only not so fine ; it is principally in Lahore, where it is used for making the Lahori chadar*' 
or soft wool wrapper. ^ 

All the wool that comes from the Chinese l>rOYmCQ^ gf Bastorn aad the Pamer steppos 

called in Kashmir, Turfaju audKdehaEh 
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obtained it of two or three qualities, some ot tliemwm 
(Is of the hairs a darker color than the rest, giving ^ ^ 

• Khud-rang” or “ Tdsha.” _ 

that this wool is produced in the portioi 

duces a fine wool from the fat tailed \anoty c 
is obtained from Kokau through Bv 
to be a goat’s wool and not a sheep s 
A very fine wool is obtained from Eai 
is worked at Ludhiana as the Kirimin 
nakli pashim'ua,” in imitation of real ] 
ider the fabrics woven of real shawl wc 
,lly stated to be of two sorts 

al used for these fabrics is tlirea, 
. the weaving is eSected in a i 
the ordinary loom for piece goo 
ut the different kinds of colored 
reels or bobbins, and the patter 
Iphabet or “ memoria techmea” 
U are nlain and woven in 


I have 
•with the cn 
They call this “ 

It appears • 

Herat. Klielat also prod 

Also a shawl wool called pat 
The Kabuli pashm appear 
b. “TJn Eampuri, 

Chaugthan and Itodokh, which 
to produce an adulterated or 
W(^ are at present to consn 
The fabrics may be general 
1st, regular shawls. — Tlve matorii 
pashmina, and dyed of various shades 
loom, more like the carpet loom than 
from eitlier : no slmttle is employed, In 
pattern hang down on as many little : 
cated on paper, by a regular pattern a 
The other class of pashim'na gooc 
pashmina cloth is called “ Alwan this 
colours, but the same all over. Whe: 
repeated working and treading with i 
softens, and is called ‘ ‘ Malid a ( literal 
and fonns the ground- work of the silk < 
embroidered fabrics so common inKasl 
generally unprepared, is also the groui 
which consists in elaborate patterns a 
chogahs and other ai-ticles ; this Ami 
previously described, on which the pc 

wM* is pscBssa to K-W ittelf to . .1,1. » 
pta., «cp.ri..i«a cj. cn detect ton mo»enl ft. Se»n,n. «rV ot 

These articles however do not come into this class, but are reckoned as em nod y , ^ 
only with shawls woven in a loom that Sub-class A has to do, and only with plain pashmina 

goods exhibited for the sake of the/abric that Sub-class B contains. ^ „ 

There are a few-miscellaneons fabrics woven of pashmina in K^hmm, such as 
and some varieties of pashmina cloth introducing checks, and other patterns, but this w 

’'itlly Temains to add that the pashmina is the innor wool of the goat. At 
meneement of summer the auimal is shorn with a knife in the direction of the giowth o 
tlm hair i e from head Jo tail. When this is done the wool is combed down m a reverse 

directioi mid this separates almost entirely the upper hair from the wool underneath ^ 

d. into coarser fabrics. The wool is cleaned m the first instance by 
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2nd.— Shawls “ Anilikar,” wherein the ground work is a plain pash inina piece, and the 
pattern is entirely dne to minute and most elaborate needlework in pashmina thread all over 
the whole surface. Borders, which are always made on a warp of silk, are attached to loom- 
woven shawls 5 the stiff edging serves to spread out the shawl and make it set properly when 
worn. Shawl borders are made quite separate from shawls and at different localities ; no 
shawls, for instance, are made at Sealkote, but shawl borders are. 

This second sort of shawl is not included in this class, which is solely concerned 
with loom-woven fabrics. There is a separate class for needlework done by hand and em- 
broidery. It has been remarked that the shawls of Kashmir have never been equalled 
by the colonies of Kashmiris who have settled in the Punjab ; not only is the Kashmir 
shawl wool finer and purer in thread, but tlie workmen pretend that there is something in the 
nature of the air and the water of Kashmir which allows of brighter and purer dyeing for 
the thread ; and also the process of washing the shawls, which is quite an art of itself, is 
always better done in Kashmir, 

The very high price of Kashmir shawls even at the places where they are made, has 
often excited 'wonder ^ since the actual cost of the raw wool necessary to make a shawl is only 
a few rupees. But it must be remembered, that the wool has to be sorted by hand with 
great labor, and the fineness of the shawl subsequently will much depend on tlie care bestowed 
on this operation ; next, the fine thread has to be spun with great delicacy : this is done with 
the aid of a common ‘ Charkha,’ as used for cotton, but requires great nicety of work. The 
thread is extremely fine. A pound weight of first class thread will sell as high as 25 rupees. 
The thread has now to he dyed, which is a difficult operation, and some of the colors are 
costly ( they are all made permanent } ; and then the weaving process begins : this is slow 
and indefinitely elaborate and difficult in proportion to the intricacy of the pattern. The 
wages of the skilled labor for such work are extremely high. 

Years of patient toil have to be passed by the apprentice before he is perfect in any one 
branch of the art ; when therefore he does become a practised artizaii, his wages * must 
remunerate him for the expense and long delay of his education. It is no wonder therefore 
that shawls should be costly. On to the price that they command wh^n exported, we must add 

. J. ' ' ' - r." — ... ' ■ ■■, , , '' , 

^ A first rate woven shawl, weighing 711)s. will fetch in Kashmir as much as <£300, 

which price is made up of, £> 30, the cost of material. 

150, the wages of labor. 

70, Duty. 

50, Miscellaneous expenses* 

Total, ,,.300 
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teor.gh, to the end of the next spoKe mi. uae v * 

opposite side, Mid having lieeu passed 

tens to a spoko on the side from whicl^ 't be^ f ^ 

a continuation of this procoas f 

surface of hair cord, over which runB_ » 
that is said seldom to be cut by the 
t is exposed. The principle kept in view by this 

arrangement of spindle and of -(^^“or 

eontinnance of soft elastic movements 
stiffness, to prevent the yarn breaking on the occui 
rmme 5 any slight intarrupUon in drawing it out. 

Women begin to work at daybreak, contone 
with little interruption the whole ^ 
off by other domestic affairs, and extent i- i.j. 

Efea-- r.“«S 

into two hundred lengths, each J’"?® S 

and a half 5 this measure being 
of tlio warp for a shawl. 1 lom tne i run, ut 
wooli about one hinidred gaz of ya-rn . P ^ 

duoed. The yarn of the fine wool “ ^ f 
bymeasm-eand sometimes A hwidrul 

lenHhs of yarn of fine wool doubled, and ^oh thioo 
^“and a half, bring ordinarily ” 

obont seven-pence. But if tbe same kind of yara ha 
sold ivithoiit being doubled and twisted, the pmee is 
relulTtod by wei Jit, a “ pal ” bringing from twoWo 

aifnastoone riipoo four annas, ““m |hiri o? 
demands of the market. The yarn ^rom Thin, o 
' seconds wool, is sold only by measure, 

employed consists of no more than twelve giialm, or 

nails, that is, of four d „ S 

ordinary use. A hundred yards of Phui twist, and 
each of two short gaz, or of twenty four giraha, se 
for one and a half tanga, throe piice. or about three 
half-pence. Although oalculatimis upon 
can be Uttlo more than approximations, yot three 
pence or three penoe-half peilny a day; “ ^ 
innees to three rupees eight annas, or froi . _ 

seven shillings a month, may be taken as the general 
Sin<“o£ In industrious and expert spinner m 
Kashmir, out of which, however, must be sub ti acted 
the price of the wool,* leaving only one rupee eight 

*• -i- 

and to spin, eight annas are paid for 

nr and onetlnrd rupees weight of galliot 


to separate ilio 
) consists, usual - 


different materialrt ot win 
ly hi about the following 

Coarse hair, ^ ^ 

Seconds, or Phiri, ... .>i . 

t>uHt and foreign substances, » : 

6seers;orltark. ! 

attention is rednired to free the wooHrom 

" I ttwo^ AinLtiiy 

^elean cold water, for a 
until it becomes soft, 
bruised upon a stone slab to fine 

of this and of the pichedwool 

,* and scpieezed with the Inimu 

ipletely intermixed. A little water 

asionally sprinkled over 

“ “ ' it IS not neefessary V woap 

le wool harsh ; and itscim- 

eing communicated to the 

!in to boast that in this 
ere more knowing than 
thus treated for about aii 
t, the wool opened and torn 
.8 and made into .somewhat 
s’ called Tuinbu. In this ] 
ehooh is extricated; 
ds, it is used in the 
rior quality, and of a 
, The tumbu is then 
ir.g, about half a yard 

The mila is folded up 

tumiun and deposited in a deep 
“arei called a taskas, to be oat 
of dust or accident till required for the 
wheel. 

the same principle as 
■ ■ • i Hinduatan, but varying in neatness of 

afid' finish, acoording to price ; the radort, 
•' r or Paohindar, costs a kalf rnpee , the 
winch is the most sorviocablo, three or 
and the Pakohedar, which is psed by 
for amuseinoht oiily^ costs front six 
i The iron spindle is enclosed in a 

and instead 

g a continued 
„--3 two giroular and 

contact at their edges, 

I at their outer circumference an 
A hair cord fastened to the loose end 
carried across the spwo or 


seers, 


step is cleaning and sepu rating 
of husked rice is steeped in 
day and a night, or longer, 
when it is ground or I 
flour; Thin layers < 
fore laid alternately, 
until they are com] ' 
jxiay be occUk.! — ' h, 
weather is hot mid dr, 
is never used, as it mo 
ployment in Hindu*: 
Kashmirians, induce 
fnatter at least tl 
Europeans. After 1 
hour, the flour k shal 
to pieces, chie'* 

square, thin, 
process the 
Though too 
manufacture 

Btrong 


coarse tor nne sna^ 
of those of infe- 
shawl cloth called puttd. 
worked out into a thin flat roving, 
long, which is called a mala. 
to the size of the t — 
pot of red eartheuwarei 
of the way 
Bpinning 

The wheel is constructed on 
that used in r:' 

form a** - 

the Takhtidar 
Katzker, 
four rupees; 
those who spin 1 

to sixteen rupees. - ^ i , 

cylindrical tube of straw or rood grass, s 
of one line of radii or spok<^, 
ciroular wooden rim, there are t 

parallel walls of flat spokes inc 

'■'"fe them 

" empty space. A AA. . 
of the one spoko, is 
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tlie requisite quality for sliawls. Sheep’s wool, spuu 
by contract, is paid for by the pao, or quarter of a. 
seer, at the rate of from two tangas, or four pice, to 
twelve annas per pao, according to the fineness of 
the yarn ; and the spinning of this quantity into 
yarn suited for shawls will occupy a woman for eight 
days. There are several varieties of thread, dis- 
tinguished by different degrees of fineness. From 
one pao of clean fino shawl wool a spinner will draw 
from a hundred to a thousand threads of three and a 
half gaz each. There is not such a difference be- 
tween the price of coarse and of fino yarn as might 
be expected, owing to the greater expenditure on the 
former of a material that is dear, and on the latter 
of labor that is cheap. Shawl wool is sometimes spun 
by men, with a loose spindle like that used in Ladakh. 
These men are called Trakhans, and the yarn thus 
spun is finest, but very little of it is now made. 
Oirls begin to spin at the age of ten, and a hundred 
thousand females are employed in this occupation in 
Kashmir. About one-tenth of this number are sup- 
posed to spin for the purpose of obtaining shawls for 
themselves, or for other members of their families, 
and nine tenths to earn their livelihood. 

The Puimangu keeps a shop for the purchase of 
yarn, but also sends people to collect it from the 
houses of the spinners, who give notice of their 
approach by ringing a hell. The yarn is sold to 
the weavers at a profit of from one pice to a tanga 
in the rupee. As a large stamp duty is levied on 
shawl-goods when finished, the exportation of the 
yarn is forbidden, and imohibition is enforced by 
heavy fine and imprisonment. Much of it is, never- 
theless, exported to those places in the Punjab where 
the expatriated weavers have settled. 

Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likely 
to suit the market, the weaver applies to persons 
whose business it is to apportion the yarn according 
to the colors required ; and -when this is settled, he 
takes it to another, whose function it is to divide 
the yarn into skeins accordingly, and each skein is 
delivered to the Bangrez, or dyer. When the body 
of the cloth is to be left plain, the Phiri, or seconds 
yarn, is alone given to be dyed. This is generally 
about the thickness of common cotton sewing thread, 
is loosely twisted, of a coarser quality than the yarn 
used for the cloth, and is preferred for employment 
in flowers, or other ornaments, from its standing 
higher, and being, as it were, embossed upon the 
ground. 

The dyer prepares the yarn by steeping in clean 
cold water. He professes to be able to give it sixty- 
four tints, most of which are permanent. Each has 
a separate deiu)minHti(.)n, as for instance : the crim- 
son is termed Giilanar (pomegranate flower) ; the best 
kind is derived from cohineal, imported from Hindus- 
tan ,* inferior tints ai’e from Lac and Kirmis (Cher- 
mes), distinguished as Kir'misi, Kirmdana, and Kir- 
misi lac, or cochineal and lac chermea : log wood is 
used for other red dyes ; blues and greens are dyed 
with indigo, or colouring matter extracted by boiling 
from European broad oioth. Logwood is imported 
from Multan and Indigo from India. Cartliamus 
a,nd Saffron, growing in the province, furnish means 
of various tints of orange, yellow, &c. The occupa- 
tion of a dyer is invariably hereditary. The whiter 
and filler the fibre of the wool, and the finer the 


yarn into which it is made, the more capable it is 
said to be of receiving abrillipjit dye ; and this is one 
reason why the fine white wool of the goat is pre- 
ferred to that of the sheep. 

The Nakatu adjusts the yarn for the warp and for 
the weft. That intended for the former is double, 
and is cut into lengths of three gaz and a half, any 
thing short of that measure being considered fraud- 
ulent. The number of these lengths varies from 
two thousand to three thousand, according to the 
closeness or openness of texture proposed, and the 
fineness or coarseness of the yarn. 

The weft is made of yarn which is single, but a 
little thicker than the double yarn or twist of the 
warp. The weight of the weft is estimated at a half 
more than that of the warp. The Nakatu receives 
the yarn in hunks, but returns it in balls : he can 
prepare in one day the warp and weft for two shawls- 

The Pennakamguru, or warp dresser, takes trom 
the weaver the yarn which has been cut and reeled, 
and strctehing the lengths by moans of sticks into a 
])and of which the threads are slightly^ separate, 
dresses the whole by dipping it into thick boiled 
rice water. After this the skein is sliglitly squeezed 
and again stretched into a band, -which is brushed and 
suffered to dry : by this process each length becomes 
stiffened and set apa.rt from the rest. 

Silk is generally used for the warp on the border 
of the shawl, and has the advantage of showing the 
darker colors of the dyed wool more prominently 
than a wai*p of yarn, as well as hardening and 
strengthening, and giving more body to the edge of 
the cloth. When the border is very narrow it is 
woven with the body of the shawl ; but when broad- 
er, it is worked on a different loom, and afterwards 
sewn on the edge of the shawl by the “ rafugar,” or 
fine drawer, with such nicety that the union can 
scarcely be detected. The silk is twisted for the 
border warp by the tabgar."’ The warp differs in 
breadth, the narrowest consisting of twenty, aiidtho 
broadest of a hundred threads. From the tahgar 
the silk is hai de 1 to the Alakahand,” who reels it, 
and cuts it ii to the proper lengths. 

The opera! ioa of drawing or of passing the yarns 
of the warp through the heddles, is pre- 

cisely in the same way as in Eurox)e, and the warp is 
then taken by the shal-baf, or weaver, to the loom. 
The -weavers arc all males, comineuciiig to learn tlio 
art at the age of ten years. In all transactions there 
are two parties, the Master, or Ustad, and the scholar, 
or Shagird, the former being the capitalist, the 
latter the mechanic. Work is executed under four 
different conditions. First, for wages, -wlnen it al- 
most always happens that a system of adva,uces has 
occurred, by which the workman is so deeply in- 
debted to his employer that he may, in some sort, 
be considered as his bond-slave. Secondly, upon 
contract, of which the common term is, that one pice 
is paid for every hundred needles carrying colored 
yarn that shall have been each once passed round as 
many yarns of the warp. ^ Third, a sort of partner- 
ship, in which the ITstad finds all the materials, and 
the workm€^ give their labour. When a shawl is 
sold the outlay of the Ustad is deducted from the 
price, and the remainder is divided into five shares, 
of which one goes to the ma&ter, and the otlicr four 
to the workmen. The fourth mode is an equal divi- 



to sn^^pect that there existed radK-;U 

nOHS in the principle ot nio-ie c/t 

readily Bnir^tered, were not pieces oi c 
occasioually of an aluiostpertcct regailariLy ■ 
But the greatest irregulainty is oiscovcrac 
shawls vvhich have the deepest ana heayie; 
and a further examination compo.s mo to 
observation somewhere made, of tiie artr 
much engrossed by attention to tie wc 
psttoni as to neglect the structure the 
edge of the warp in the loom is tilled wi J] 
thread of the phiri, or socunds yarn, cii 

j with {jolour, so that in a few the t 

worked part advances beyond that, ot the 
or fiehl, and an endeavour to equalize ti 
the %veaver into a work which proves rrii. 
in general, the heavier the embroidery on 
and, of course, the higher the price ot tlu 
less regular is the structure ot the cloth. 

Buck, iiid^od, in some instances, is 
of the cloth in the field, as to indue 
merchants to cause it t^ 
piece to ho engrafted wdthin tuc d 
But in this case there is no uthe 
iudicious selection of a 
■finenerss ; for, although two breadths 
1 cloth might Ht the vacant space, y^ 

■ 1 joined by the ref agar in the ^ 

. I this can be so done that the band dmer^ 


in which case the master not 
Is, but feeds the workmen, j 
‘d up'-m an embroiderod shawl i 
for three intmtlis, but a very 
^ a shop for eighteen months. _ j 
not in principle from 

workmanship. ,Au U^taa 
hundred in Ids establishment, 
lied together in long low 
hxed in the loom, 
>r, and the tarah-gurn, 
‘tsons wlio determine tuc pro- 
■rent colors to be employed, 
The first brings tbe drawing 
k and white. The taralvguru, 

ts out the disposition 

g atihe foot of the pattern and 
the number of threads to which 
vdiich it is to be followed, 

, until the whole pattcam has 

'..is dictation, the talim-guru 

■ti 'iihirs in a kind ot clmracter or 
of the document to 


s*ioii of the procee 
only finds the nmteriab 
Throe moil are t.mployct 
of au urdiuary pattern 1 
rich pair will oe<‘U]iy 
/rholooin difl'crs 
Burope, but is oi inferior 
has from throe to three 
aiKltlw) MV t'ouerully . row _ 

•naivimcnls. 'Wl vii tUc wiivi' is 
Uiunalcwli, or (.attcni .li-aii 
and talini-gurn, or \ ^ 

])ortioii of ytiru of difi» 
arc again couBulted, 
of the pattern, in Idac ^ 

Inviii'’'' well (!onsid<;red it, point; 

■of ihr”colors, bociunifi; 
cu/Uitig out the coloi 
it is to extend, that by 
■a ud so on in suci'icssiun 
been described. From h 
WTites dowui the par 
short hand, and delivers a t'.opy 
the weavers. , 

The wu'kmen prepare the tops, 
arming ca<‘h with colored yani 
about four giuiuB*, those noodles, w 
made of light, smooth wood, and 
sharp mids r.Ughtly charred to pre 
ing I'uugli or jagged throngh worl 

feupcrintendence of tar ah -guru, the 

yarn of the tuji to the warp, iho 
ijf the cloth is placed next to the g 
being carried tni at tlie back 5*^' ^ 
hang the needles in row, and dii 
from four hundred to lif. 
the lightness or hoavi 
soon as the ITstad Is sat 
line or woof i;^ compl 
down upon it with a vie 
ly very di.sproi)Ortioni’ 
jnaterials. 

The cloth of sha%vh 

one plain, or of two thread; 

The former was, in^past time! 
degime of iincnc; 
demand. T'he 
from five to twelve 

0.rc twilled, ,and^ I' 

nails broad and diflor in then 
persons are employed in weaviii; 

breadth. One throws t.... 

far as he can across th'c, 

halfway. It is F 

who throws it on war 
then returns it to his comtxwnon, 
iutraducing his hn; 
shuttle to the edge 
commcncujs the operation, 
frequently irregular, t.*, 
ihe woof being driven up k^ghtiy. ^ 
open, from wdiich resnlta a sueoession 
tclently distinguislmhk whilst without# colour, ^ 
still more obviona whun Tlio opon texture is 

in a ,lettro« retuodiablo by tbs latroanotaon of fwah 
thMa.ls ; but tbero is no 

■.«,luch lias been stoeb oompneted. One miglit bo lod 


the degTadation 
!e ' some foreign 
be removed, and another 
■dge of the border, 
i-r 'remedy .than in a 
sheet of the Banie breadth and 

of the narrow 

'et , these 'muat be- 
an d '■ although 
'4 not in thiek- 

sViroirthc^'esb of the cloth, yet 

mible when held between the eye and ^ 

iiu the threads in the .loined breadth bem^ nut 

ntinuoim in the same lino, whereas W 

this nature is drowned in the edge boida. 

le best practice to ensure a good field seems to 

nsist in weaving the border, in every case, sepal- 

(dv, and inserting the field by the refugar. 

When finished, the shawls are submitted to the 
umsgar or cleaner, whose business it is to free tne 
lawUrorn discoloured hairs or yarn, and from end. 

L- knots : ho either pulls them out J' 

pair of tweezers, or shaves the reverse face of the 
loth wia-i a sharp knife : any defects arising from 
ither operation are immedatoly repaired by the 
ofugar. At this sta.ge of the manutaetnro the 
hawls arc sent to the Collector of the stamp duties, 
>y whom au ud valorem duty of twcuty-six P^r cent is 
evied, and each piece is then Htampedand 

The goods are now handed over to the walarobh, 
>r person who has advanced money on them to the 

.nanufaetilrer, and to the mokkim, or broker, and 

these two fix the price, and effect the sale to tme mcr- 

chant i the former charges interest on his 

the latter a commission, varying from two to hi e 

per cent. Tlio purchaser takes the goods nnwashed, 
and often in lueces, and the fine drawer and washer- 
man have still to do their part. ^ 

When partly washed the dhobi brings the 
totlvomarobaut, that tuey may be examined ioi 
any holes ol iniperfeotions ; should such oceui, tUj 
arei'emodiedutthe espenae V d™ 

the washing IS oomploted. Ihisisdom 

water, using soap very cautiously, t.f 
1 never to embroidery ; coloured 
the shade ; white ones ars bleach 
and their colour is improved b 
of sulphur. After being washci 


tistii-d that the work of one 
leted, the comb is brought ) p 
gmir and repetition appai’ent- j s 
ate to the delicacy of the o 

; Q 

generally, is of tw'o kinds, c 
Iss, one twilled, or of four. ( 
wrought tt> a great ] 

•;s, but it has been of late loss in t 
vafious twilled cloths are usually 

I girahs, or nails wide, shawls 

are commonly about twenty-four 

extent of field. Two > 

...-..'■ing a cloth of this j 
iiie shuttle from the edge as 
V..-.. which is usually about 

there seized bv the second weavei, 

•ds to the opposite edge, and 

who, in his turn, 

igcrs into the warp, forwards tho 
” whence it started, and then re- 
The cloth thus made is 
the threads of some parts of 
and in others left 

of bands, suf- are none, 

but witli clear cold 

white parts alone, and 
shawls are dried in 
cd in the o\mi air, 
exposure to fumes t 
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Kasabeh, or rimial, woinon s veils, square snawis. 
These are from one and a half to two and a half gaz 

300 to 500 

Khathdar, ^ , Q/ti't, 

Mehx-amat, „ ” 150 to 300 

Islimi, with the thirteen other pat- 
terns of the Jamawars ; and in ad- 

. „ 300 to 350 

Clxaharbagh, ;• ” 

„ 50 to 200 

Ghautehi, 

“ oo toloo 

Feringi, ^ . 

Exported chiefly to Bnssia, 

Tara Armeni, 100 to 250 rupees; exported chiefly 

to Armenia, and Persia.^ ^ „ , 

Tara Bunii, 120 to 300 rupees; exported chiefly to 
Turkey. 

Sada 12 to 15 rupees; for domestic use* 

Shamlas, or girdles for the waist, worn by the 
Asiatics, are eight gaz in length, and one and a halt 
<raz broad, and of various colours and patterns, and 
vary from 50 to 2,000 rupees a piece, according to 

the richness of the work. , . i 

Doshala, or shawls, whicdi contain three palas in- 
stead go only to Tibet, and sell tor lx)v) t > I oO rupees . 

Goshpech, or patka or turbans, are m length from 
eight to ten gaz, breadth one gaz, and of all colours ; 
one variety has two ].alas, two zanims, and two 
ha^uas, 1 50 to 800 rupees. 

Mandila, another variety, sometimes has a zanpr, 
and sometimes is without this orriament. 1 his latter 
from eight to ten gaz in length, and aoout twelve 

giras broad, “liS to 70 rupees. mi,- • i-i 

Khaim Pashmina, shawl carpet. This is sold at 
20 to 40 rupees the square gaz of only three quar- 
ters, and is made of any size in a . 

Nakash, trow-sers. Some are with, others without, 
seams. The former are made of two pieces, which 
are sewn together by the refugar. the latter by the 
bn.«b saz. or stocking maker ; 200 to oOO rupees a 


The Zanjir, or cl 
the principal mass 
flues it. 

The Dhour, or i 
the inside in regm 
enveloping imiiicdi 
The KunJVnitha, 
ing of flowers. 

The Mati-aii, is ■ 
ground. 

ihitha. 
spcnifically 


the <lecoruted part of the field or 

k)r flowers, but is 
.done, to the large 
the most prominent 
is only one 
t'cndiiig from the lower 
When tliere is a double 


is the generie term 
ppliod. when n-^ed al 
cone like ornament which forms 
feature of the Pala. Rometimes there 
lino of those ornaments. 

Zanjir to the upper one 
row, one above the other. 

Sehkad, nj) to five, after 

Each Bntha consists of throe parts ; viz. the pai 
or foot, or pediment of leaves generally ; the sliikam 
or belly, and the sir or head. The head is either 
c^roet, or .straight, or inclined. If the bntha slope 
ifom'rally, it is named butha kaj. I'lie shal or net, 
is the work which separates the different buthas, 
but sometimes the intiersticc is ivitliout ornament. 

Jamawar, signifies literally a gown piece. The 
length of this cloth is three and three quarter gsxz, 
and the breadth one and e, half gaz. 

This article branches into many varieties, as 
Khirkhabutiui. large compound flowers, consisting of 
irroups of smaller ones. It is used by the Persians 
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333. — [7361]. Peair of scarlet shawls 
called “kad-dar,” value Rs. 87-8. 

3 34. — [7632] , Pair with scarlet bordex’S 
on all four sides, “ charhashiya gulaiiar, 
value Rs. 134. 

335. — [7633], Rumalor square shawl? 
color ‘‘Mushki,” value Rs. 825, 

336. — [7634], Anothei', worth Bs. 850. 

337. — [7635]. “Euinal safed khardar/' 
with white edging, value EiS. 700. 

338. — [7638]. White Eumal, worth 
Es. 600. 

339. — [7369], Einnal, x'ose coloi', woi’ked 
with gold, ^ Zarkar,^' worth Bs, 250. 

340. — [7370], Bumal, rose colored, of the 
sort called “MCikhtar shahi/’ woi'th Es. 200. 

341 . — [7373]. White Eumal, with edging 
“Kiuara dar/’ value Rs. 100. 

SHAWLS WOVBlSr IN THE PUNJAB. 

In turning next to the samples of shawl 
weaving in the Punjab it will be intei''esting 
to offer a few remarks on the colonies of 
Kashmiris who have emigrated from their 
home and settled in the great cities of Amrit- 
sar. Ludianah, Jalalpur in the Gujrat district, 
Binanagar — (Gurdaspur district), Nilrpdr 
and Tiloknath (Kangra district), and a few 
other places where small bodies of Kashmiris 
are to be met with, as in Lahore. 

These people are known by their fair com- 
plexion, their peculiar dialect, their way of 
closely shaving the head and wearing small 
skull caps. 

In Nurpur especially, they are quite the 
characteristic feature of the place. 

These people have emigrated at various 
times from Kashmir, but especially in the 
time when General Mihan Singh was Gover- 
nor of Kashmir under Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, between thirty and forty years ago, 
at which time a fearful famine raged in 
Kashmir and numbers of the people emi- 
grated to the Punjab. 


Paipocli, leg-gings. Length twe gaz, breadth one 
gira, of all colours, 2 to 10 rupees. 

Yezar, or Izarband, waist strings, 1 to 15 rupees. 

Takkia, pillow bier. Same price as Jamawar. 

Klialita, bags or purses, 8 annas to 2 rupees. 

Kabbar Posh, shrouds or covers for tombstones. 
Same price as Jamavvar. 

Takposh, covers or hangings in front of recesses 
or cupboards. 

Aukliw'aiiposh, dish covers or napkins, of various 
qualities and patterns, from from 30 to 500 rupees a 
piece, , . 

The following were imported from Kashmir 
by Messrs. Devi Saha and Cha'mba Mal 
of Amritsar: — 

Long shawls. 
Square shawls. 
Shawls, long and 
!, Kashmir, by Government Tosha- 


318.— [7141 & 42], 

819.-[7143 & 74] 

320. — [6402-0405]. 
square. 

KHANA- 

The series exhilhted by His Highness the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, were as follows : — 

321 . — [7347], Shawl of colour called 
Mushki, a kind of maroon, worth Es. 1,250. 

322 . — [7348]. Shawl, “ Slial khardar,*' 
value Es 1,000. 

323. — [7349], Shawl, ‘‘Surahi dar,’’ 
value Es. 1,000. 

324. — [7350]. Shawl, rose color ground, 
value Es. 725. 

325 . — [7351]. Dark brown shawl, 
(Mushki), value Rs. 845. 

326. — [7852]. Shawl in turquoise blue, 
(zangari), value Es. 945. 

327. — [7853]. Another worth Es. 950. 

328- — [7354]. Another, “Mushki’^ color, 

value Es. 800. 

329. — [7355].. White Jamawar or long 
piece of shawl stuff, striped in the Kalam- 
kar style, value Es. 1,109. 

330. — [7357]. Jorah Shdh Pasand,” 
Gulanar, pair of scarlet long shawls, value 
Bs. 900. 

331 . — [7358], Pair of grey do., value 
Bs. 256. 

332 . — [7359]. Pairof scarlet do.., hashiya- 
diir, i e. with worked border, value Bs. 210. 
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TliC folhnviiig (ixtract from Mr. Barnes’ 
ivport on Kangra, is pi*iinarily applicable to 
tlie colonies in tliat district, at Tiloknatli 
and I^drpur, but the author’s remarks are 
equally true of Btishniir colouisis generally. 
They maintain their distinctive habits where- 
. ever they go. 


present population consists a,lmost entirely of the 
descendants of original omigrents, and are now 
acclimated. They still retain the dress and dialect 
of Kashmir, and are constantly rehiforecd by new 
arrivals fmin the valley. In the (^old winter months,, 
the women adopt a pot.uliar enstom of carrying 
under their frocks little pa, ns oiln^ated chare^ofil over 
which thev warm their hands, and maintain the 
circulatiuh like English ladies with their muffs.” 


*‘The Kashim'ris reside almost exclnsively in ISitr- 
pur and Tiloknath There are a few scattered tanii- 
lies in other parts of the district, but not cxc.oeyhng 
a hundred tegether. The total number of Kasii- 
mirls is G,GoG. They are divided among tlumiselves 
into several gradations, and like all JMusulmaii 
have no restrictions on marriage, except imuiediaie 
rtdations, marriages with first cousins are not only 
allowable, but frc(pioiitIy oeour. They arc almost 
exclusively em})loycd in the shawl trade, ihere are, 
two edasses in the profession, the master workmen, 
or “Xlstiida,” and the apprentices or " Shn girds. 

The former su]iply the caxiital, and the apprentices 
earn their livelihood by task work. The more opulent 
ICiishnnriB not only luicp large mannfactones tor 
shawls, but trade in wool and other produce ot 
Ladakh and Chinese Tartary. Tim rooms devoted to 
the workmen, are long apn-rtmeuts with looms placed 
in the centre, and blenches ranged parallel for the 
weavers ; they are well lighted and airy. The work- 
men, all males, sit hard employed the whole day, and 
sometimes enliven the labor by singing choru0<5s. 
They are a discontented and quarrelsome race, very 
deficient in personal ooure.ge, but so litigious, that 
their disposititm for law has become a proverb. It is 
a common saying that two old women will wrangle 
ah day till night sets in ; they will thou call a truce, 
and put a stone down in token of the armistice, 
next morning the stone is reinoyod and the dis- 
pute is renewed with double acrimony. Tlie men 
fight with other, and it is not uncoiumou for 

one to bite off the ear or nose of his antagonist. The 
ax>prenticcs will often luc.eivc a-dvaiuces and a.)- 
scond, and the master workuiam cheats his htbourers 
by withholdi-.g their just dues. They are remar x- 
ablo for their dirty and immodest habits. The women 
•wear a wadded rc 1 ca]>, and a loose linen froedv, 
quite open to the wind, filthy, and unbecoming. 
The men wear better clothes and are remarkable 
for high foreheads and jewish features. They speak 
a dialect intelligible only to themsolvcs, though 
they are also conversant with the vernacular, ihe 
shawls of Jitirpfir and Tiloknath are not much prized; 
the work is inferior, but the great cause of inferionty 
is the hardueas of the water, which communicates a 
roughiios.s to the shawls, greatly detracting from 
their marketable value.* The Kashmiris thom^olvos 
Bay that there is no water like the river Jbelnm, and 
that the superiority of ihe shawls of the valley is 
mainly asoribable to the virtue of the 
'»aav«ra of Kashmir poBsesa also greater artistm qua- 
lifications, since none but m worst, who fail to get 


^ livelihood in their native country, would consent to 
charming vulley for the heats -orthe 
the disoomforto of a strange .count ry. The 


nricMft M to he the cause. B. F, 


Tlie sluiwls of Nurpur are scarcely ever 
found ill the foreign market, while those of 
Amritsar and G-iiji’iit are sold in London 
and in France in considerable iiuinbers : 
recently boAvever they luive fallen somewhat 
into disrepute. 

In the ease of Amritsar this is said to he 
owing to the adulteration ot the wool, ot 
wliich I shall speak preseiilly. 

In Guiriit it is partly ovdng to this cause- 
and partly to that inferiority which the sliawls- 
niarkedly display in contrast with iliosofroiu 
Brimigar. 

ThcDepiityCominissionerofGujrat, writing, 
in August 1 SGI, informed inethat the weavers 
of Gujnit andJaiiilpui* were iiiavery depres- 
sed state ; at the last sale in London, the 
Giijrat shawls had sold at a loss ot tour ans.. 
in the rupee, and those ot Amritsar at a loss ot 
Bans, or 50 per cent., the Kashiniiigeiuiine' 
shawls realizing a proiit of do per cent. 

In Ludhiana there are as many as 500 shops 
ofpashmma workers, giving occupation to. 
more than a thousand persons the regular 
pattern shawl is much less woven than plain 
pashmiua alwan, gloves and stockings, &e, of 
pashuuua thread. Of these fabrics about Rs,. 
70,000 worth are annually exported, but by far 
the largest manufacture is that of the shawls 
and chadars made of soft Rampiiri wool, and 
which is often passed oif as pashmiua or 
genuine shawl wool. Of these fabrics no less 
than 1,80,000 rupees %vorth are annually 
made and exported. The import of real pash- 
mina wool from Eamptir amounts to about 
30 or 10,000 rupees a year, that of Eampuri 
wool about 20,000 rupees. A number of 
Eanipur Chadars are however made of 
real Kashmir jjashm* 
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" Kevei’ has heen so lai-gc a proportion of coarse 
and defective shawls ; n-nd in addition to the^former 
irregularity in .the work, manufacturers are now 
making use of a coarse sort of sheep’s wool, which 
they work up with the pashm ; the effect of all this 
has at length paralysed the trade, buyers viewed 
these shawls as altogether iininercliaiitable, only to 
bo purchased at an enormous reduction from their 
former rates. 

“ The fact of the deterioration of the trade, especial- 
ly as regards the Umritsur manufactures, being estab- 
lished bcyoiid the shadow of a cavil, the question of 
the alleged and actual cause of this deterioration 
w^as entered into at considerable length by the meet- 
ing, and ■wliilc it was admitted that some amount of 
over-trading and haste in making up goods to be in 
time for the recent auctions had probably affected the 
later sales in London, it niust be conceded that there 
is too much reason for agreeing with the brokers 
that a considerable and fraudulent admixture of 
coiirse sheep’s wool, such as Kirnianee ( Persian ) 
Thibet, and even country lamb’s wool had taken 
place. On the other hand it was maintained that 
there are two material obstacles in the way of cor- 
recting the evil. Those the meeting deemed it 
right to place in a most prominent point of view. 
They are : —First the difficulty of ascertaining even 
by the most experienced judges before shawl goods 
are wnshed and exposed for a while to the action of 
the air, the amount of admixture if any that may 
have taken place in the weaving of shawls ; —and it 
may be hero mentioned that the length of the staples 
of sheep’s wool oftering great facilities in spinning 
tlie thread is the chief inducement to its being use<l, 
the pashm being very short and consequently more 
j diificnlt to spin secondly, the total indifference 
I and worse than indifference of the manufacturers 
I (notwithstanding the promises of amendment and 
. positive contracts to the contrary) to the frequent 
and urgent remonstrances of the dealers against 
practices which they are assured would lead as they 
now have done to the discovery of frauds that must 
affect ail interested in the trade and manufacture of 
shawl wool goods. 

The beauty of the shawl, whether Umritsur or 
Kashmir, depends as much on the briDiaricy and 
durability of its unrivalled colours, and their being 
carefully harmonized, and the material of which it is 
made, as on the quality of the workmanship. The 
sheep's wool however fine, never will assume that 
permanent brilliancy of color which is the peculiar 
character of the pashm, and the meeting wore fully 
alive to the reasonableness of the brokers’ assurances, 
thatunle.ss remedial and repressive measiiresbe adopt- 
ed to check the evil, the trade will dwindle to insigTii- 
ficanco and perhaps bo lost altogether to the Punjab, 
There are the numerous weavers' of the raw material 
in the hills far north, the carriers to the plains who 
purchase return produce, the dealers and brokers con- 
cerned in the buying and selling of this produce, the 
numerous hands engaged in picking*, cleaning, spinning 
and dyeing the wool, amounting in Amrihsar alone to 
from 18 to ^0,000 hands of all ages and both sexes, all 
these are dependent on the trade for their subsistence. 
The weavers, cannot be lo,ss than from 7 to 8,000 in 
number,, after whom come the washers, the fullers, 
tailors, darners and workers of needle-made shawls.’’ 


The Amritsar slxawl weaving a]'>prou,clies 
raearest in excellence to tlie Kasliniir valley. 

Ill this city also several European mer- 
chants and agents luive done much in super- 
Tising the maniifactare and in furnishing 
designs. 

Some of the sha.wls exliiliited in the collec- 
tion were of great lieauty, very tar superior 
to many of the samples from other cities. 

The number of Kashmiris in, the Amritsar 
district is large. According to Mr. Cust,'^ 
the total luimlier of hntms of Kashmiris or 
Shal haf, is 0,493, of wliicli 5,111 are in the 
city itself. 

Amritsar besides being the seat of manu- 
facture is also an emporium of the Kashmiri 
shawl trade. Of late yeans the shawd manu- 
facture of Amritsar had deteriorated so from 
the use of mixed or adulterated pashm, tliat 
tlie trade was threatened with extinction in 
Europe ; large meetings were accordingly 
held at Amritsar with a view to the adoption 
of measures to prevent adulteration. It is 
proposed to effect this by a provision of con- 
tract law, which sliould compel persons under 
contract to furnish only genuine wool. It 
was also proposed to estaldish a guild or trade 
company, who should have a stamp or mark 
to be affixed ns a warrant in all genuine 
pasliinina articles. The Indian Penal Code 
would then become usefully operative, inas- 
much as it provides for the punishment of 
persons who affix a false trade mark, or a 
mark indicative of an article being of a 
certain quality when in reality it was inferior 
or adulterated. 

I here extract a portion of the ])roceedings 
of one of these great meetings held in 18G1, 
which contains an extract from the remarks 
maxleby the London Brokers, Messrs, Brown, 
Buckley & Co. of Great Tower St. London, 
on the adulteration of Amritsar shawls : — 


^ Statistical Eeport of Amritsar Division, 1861, 
Appendix VIII. 
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Witli regard to tlie export of sliawls from 
Amritsar to Europe, the following informa- 
tion was obligingly furnished to me by Mr, 
Eichard Chapmah of Amritsar, Agent to 
the firms of Messrs. Les Fils De. 0, Ouluian, 
of Paris. He writes t 

Aboiat the time of the arrival of the first 
French Agent in India, in 1850, the total, 
yearl}" value of shawls exported to Europe 
was .^685,00 to <£100,000, sterling; since 
that time the trade has steadily increased, 
and may do so still more. The amount rea- 
lized by public sale in London is shown in 
the following table. Mr. Chapman observes 
that, justly to estimate the trade, we must 
take into consideration the shawls that are 
exported direct to Paris and other places by 
the agents of European firms in India, the 
value of which exports is very considerable. 
In 1S53, shawls were sold in London 

to the value of £ 104,000 
„ 1854, „ „ £ 100,500 

,,1855, „ „ £173,900 

„ 1S5G, „ „ & 250,(300 

„ 1857, „ „ £ 147,900 

,,1858, „ „ £247,(300 

,,1859, „ „ £217,500 

,,1860, „ „ £264,586 

,,1861, „ „ £222,8(30 

,,1862, „ „ £272,784 

,,1863, „ „ £226,279 

Since the European agents settled in the 
couuti’y considerable improvement has taken 
place in the patterns. It is to this fact that 
the increase of the trade is in a great measure 
to be attributed. At first (and in fact until 
within a few years) much difficulty was ex- 
perienced in persuading the native designers 
to alter or amend their patterns. 

They were attached to their old style and 
would not accept an alteration ; but now this 
difficulty has been overcome and the weavers 
are willing to adopt hints, in fact they now 
seldom begin to work till the pattern has 
been inspected or approved by the agent for 
whom they work. 


The principal kind of wool used in adul- 
ieration was a soft white wool imported from 
Kinnan, a province of Persia. The follow- 
ing table prepared for the meeting alluded 
to shows the rates at which real pashm and 
Kirmani wool were sold at respectively for 
the years 1850 to 1861 in the city of 
Amritsaa* ; the gradual increase in the price of 
genuine pashiu and decrease on that of Kir- 
maiii is no less remarkable in itself than 
indicative of the state of the import trade of 
both articles and of tlie increasing facility for 
and temptation to the adulterative use of 
the wool of Kirmani. 


ICiHMANi Wool. 


Beal Pashm. 


Year in 
which sold. 


Year in 
which sold. 
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narks that the people do Chapmak Esqr. of Amritsar, and under his 
OSS that occurs by adulter, superintendence they gained the first prize 
bough there is hope that for the best Shawls in the Punjab, 
len they find the shawls 356.-[7]33 & 34]. Two long shawls, 
loss m Europe. each value of Rs. 400. 

adulterated pashm, still 357.-[7l35]. Another, value Rs. 380. 

^t a shawl of sheep’s wool 358--[7l36]. Another, value Rs. 370. 

work be otherwise the 359.-[7137]. Another, value Rs. 350. 

360. — [7138]. Another, value Es. 375. 
Punjab woven shawls were 361.— [7139]. Another, value Rs, 350. 

362 — [7140]. Square sliawl, Es. 375 
• Two of the long shawls are made on a, 

Jamawar, worth Es. 30, plan now for tlie first time produced by 

Mr. Chapman, on his own df‘sign. The shawl 
^ Patk£,’ or scarf, by the woven as to luw'e two distinct patterns 

in it, — when folded it can he worn to shew 
84]. White shawls and and thus appears as if there 

by Aziz of Ludhiana. dilfereut shawls.^^^ 

Black shawl, called exhibited by the firm 

of Devi Saita an-d Champa Mal. 

Red shawls, do. 363.-[7l45 & 46]. Two long shawls, 

Red shawl, (tikah,) by 

364. — [7147 & 48]. Two square shawls 

ies is from Amuxtsab 

Long shawl (woven), 365.-[6434-5-C]. 3 » Jamawdrs,” worth 

)AYA Shaitkab, 

21]. Two others, same (;;“>•> 

I Khak value Es. 40, from Ihilhankot, Gurdaspur 

district. 

\nother, of same value, by k ^ ^ i nr- 

’ ’ ^ 367— L^lSOj. A jamawar, value Es. 85, 

by Ghtjlam Murtaz a, of Batalah. 

Square shawl, rfimal, by 368.-[7l91-95]. Pashmina shawl edg- 

ing or kinara (woven), several specimens by 
Jamawar, shawl piece gT^rpAH. Subuah, Mie Xamaldar, and Pira 
worth Rs. 125, by Gnu- gyaikot. 

369 —[7198 k 90], Two pieces of shawl 
mother, value Es. 100, by ^yoven lunara” or bordering, from the La- 
hore CE^fTRAL Jail. 


* Four of these long shawls were exhibited in 
the case occupying th® centre of the Exhibition 
huildiiig t ^he case was constructed in the shape of a 
foxir pointed star, each ray having 2 faces, and one 
shawl being hung from the top of each, the two halves 
of a long shawl were displayed half in each face, to 
great advantage. 
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[/LIJJ. Charbagh paslimina,” The following are from Gujrat 

exl.ilut.ed by HAKSAHAOUr. Lahore, a shawl 373.- [7286, 87 & SSj. Three scarf 

82 200 . by 

Sadie:, of Jjjlalpur. 

371. — [7221], Dosliala/’ W tlie same, 07 ^ r'“Ooo‘] -p 4-1 r» ^ 

callea-=l)osluUa tihuvala,” 374- .289], Pa ka or scarf of blue 

372 -[/2/a], fehawl borders from Guj- 375._[7290]. Another, grey 
raiuvalla. > s "-J • 

376. — [7291J. Another, nliite. 

377. — [7292 ^4: 93]. Two otliers, scarlet. 

dll ooncludhig the list of Shawl.s, I take occasion to notice the practice of skilful mer 
chants as to altering Shawls. It has before been remarked that many shawls are made ui/ of 
pieces sewn togetl.er by a “ rafugar ” with such delicacy that the 'suture is imperceptible. 
Merchants take advantage of this. When they buy a shawl which they think only partly 
good, they out out oi it such parts as displease them. They then draw on paper a design for 
a new piece to fill up the gap, and give it to a shawl weaver to execute. As soon as the new 
)iK‘cu IS comjdetod, it is sewn into the shawl, which is entirely changed in appearance, and 
olten immensely increased in value by the process. Shawls are often purchased with iiulifter 
ent borders and improved by putting new ones on. The border is always worked on a web 
of silk, as this gives it weight and solidity and causes the whole fabric to set well. In Paris 
and other places, the merchants frequently exchange shawls for parties who are tired of or other- 
wise displeased with their own : the shawl so taken will be washed, and parts taken out and 
replaced by new pieces, so that eventually it comes out like a new article. 

_ I should also add that, in Kashmfr, when a shawl is ahonb to he made, a small square 
p.coe shewn^. the design, by way of pattern, is made and carried to the M.UTA.tA.i.v’s 
Jnspector. On approval, a duty according to the quality of the future shawl fas indicated by 
Om pattern) is taken, and a .sea] mark impressed in token of such payment. The piece is 
a uiWM b wolked into the shawl and the seal or stamp disannears when the fabric i^ ivabl.d 
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PASHMINA PABEICS OTHER THAN SHAWLS. 

This division includes the various species of plain pashmina cl 
exhibited, it also includes many articles made of E&puii ool called “ 
wool resembling the real Thibetan 2 >ashm in softness and fine texture 
being the Hampuri Chadar already alluded to. 

For the rest, knitted fabrics, such as stocl 
there is tlie plain woven cloth called alwan. ^ 
by soaking iu a mixture of water and soapm 
bare feet, it is called malidL 

The specimens were as follows 

FiIOM LuBIilANi. : — 

378. ““[0282]. Ihimpilri shawl, value Es. 

SO, by Ahsak SiiAir. 

379 — [0301], Another wdiite eh?Idar, by 
the same, and worth Es. 35. 

380. — [6283 to 6300]. 19 specimens of 
Bdmpiiri Cluidar, in green, orange, white, 
brown, red, blue, pink, crimson, and grey 
colors, at prices from Es. 24 to Es. 26-8 each, 
by Ehth Bhak, merchant. 

881. — [6380, 31 & 32]. Pairs of men’s 
and children’s socks of Pashmina, made 
Makowae. 

382. — [5802]. Chadar, from Basahir, 
contributed by the Eaja or Basahie. 

The following are from Aaieitsae : — 

383. — [6357-8]. Colored Alwan,” or 
plain woven pashmina pieces, by Messes. 

Deti Sakat anb Ciiamea Mae. 

384. — [6379-388]. Pieces of Malfdji or 
shrunk and pulled pashmina cloth, Messes. 

Beti Saiiai a-ed Chamba Mae. 

Some of these were imported from Kashmir 
and some made at Amritsar, without specifi- 
cation in tlie original lists. 

385. — [6412]. Plain shawl, made up in 
the style of a European travelling shawl, of 
pashmina, made at the Lahore Central Jail, 
exhibited by De. Penny. 

386 . — [6443]. Pashmina paitfi, by Niz- 
AMTODiK, Lahore, worth Rs. 35, 


A good deal of cloth and material for wrappers 
is made at Lahore from the Kabul goat’s wool called 

KabuK pashm.’’ 

387*'— [6444]. Another, khud-rang,” by 
the same, worth Rs. 25. 

K J3.--The term pattfi ” ifi not properly applied 
to pashmiaa articles : pattus ” are made of sheep’s 
and goats’ hair, 

388. — -[5859]. Comforters or neck-ties, 
made of pashmina and wool, machine wove, 
by Mr. Speis-ce, Sealkote. 

389. — [6445-47]. Three pieces ofMalida, 
worth Rs. 13-2, 24-9 and 17-4 each respective-- 
ly, by Kaem OnAijrD, of Lahore. 

390. — [6544], Rumal, woven (till doz) 
by His Highitess the Eajah of Kapue- 

THAEA. 

The following collection was from Kashmir : 

391*- — [6408]. 3 pieces of pashmina 
cloth, woven in imitation of European plaid 
patterns. (GtOteein'mekt TosiiAKiiAisrA) . 

392. — [6548]. Pink ^^urmuk” of pashmi- 
na, worth Es. 42, (by His Highhess the 
Mahaeajh oe Kashmir) . 

Urrauk ” is a cloth usually woven of camels’ hair, 
the fabric here mentioned is woven in the same style, 
only of pashmina; it is stout and thick and used as 
a saddle-cloth. 

393. — [6549] . Check lungi of pashmina, 
worth Es. 24. 

394* — [6550]. Pink colored ^ Borya,* 
or striped cloth, woriE Es. 49. 

395. — l 6551]. “Par-i-tads” safed (k^nL 
kar, ot loom wove). 

Far-i-tads or Peacock’s feather, is applied to silk 
or pashmina goods whiqh are shot ” with a different 
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401.— [6558]. ‘^Aiwaa dot&rah ” rose 

colored. 

403.— [6559, 60 & 63]. Are also double 
thread alvvaii, of lilac, blue and grey colors. 

403. — [6564]. Malida alwau “ asl tus,” 
value Rs. 43-10, that is, of the finest and rar- 
est kind of pashm, which is of a grey colour 
( see YoL I, page 180 ) but wool dyed to this 
color is called also Tus.” 

404. — [6555]. A large carpet in the 
Pile or Turkey Carpet style, all of pasluniua, 
with occasional introduction of silk for 
flowerings and patterns, value Rs. 3,000. 

'I'liis was a very beautiful sample of the style of 
■ carpeting and of extraordinarily fine workmanship 
and design. 

405. — [6571]. Pashmina ‘ nim tus.’ 

That is, cloth dyed grey of a color resembling the 
natural tus above alluded to, hence called ‘balP 
(mm) tus color. 

406. — [6581]. Pashmina pattti, worth 
Rs. 26-13-6. 

407. — [6593]. A specimen of pashmina 
carpet, Pattyala, (by His Highness the 
M ahaiiajah). 


color, and so have a changeful lustre like the pea- 
cock’s feather. Scarlet and green are the two colors 
usually woven together, but in the sample the ground 
is wliite, shot red, value Ks. 450. 

396. — [6552]. Par-i-purz, 

jiridar,” i. e, light blue par-i-purz 
fringe or edging, value Rs. 53-1-3. 

Tiie fabric called par-i-purz ( “ Purz means a 
shred or fruument.) lias a })ile or nap like coarse veh 
vet, except that the pile consists of innumerable little 
loops of the thread ; this piece has a border fringe or 
zaiijir {An^l : ciiain) sown on to it, hence its name, 

397. _ [0553]. Gulbadan of pashmina. 

This is a red striped piece made exactly like the 
♦gulbadan/ which properly is always silk. Value 
Ks. 22. 

398. — [6554]. ‘Alwan/ shot with two 
cohd’s (par-i-taiis) . 

399 — [6555]. “ Alwan, yak tara safed/’ 
value Rs. 2S-7-6. 

♦♦ Alwau ’’ is called either ” yak tara** or ** do th*a*^ 
according as a .‘iingle or double line or thread (tar) 
is used in wcavine:, iust like the ‘ eksuti* and ♦ dosuti* 


zangari zan- 
with a 
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DIVISION IIL 


Tills last} division of tlie class of woollen fabrics comprises articles that are made of 
goatsV bail- and camels’ bail*, they are not many in number, but are useful and bigbly 
cbaracterisiic of different parts of the province. 

Nose bags for horses, — huge bags for carrying grain on the backs of cattle (called jhul), 
stout pattu or matting, and occasionally rope, are the principal manufactures to which the peo- 
ple of the plains apply goat hair. 

In the Derajat, in Sirsa and Gugaira, where camels are much used, goat’s hair is employed 
for the large bags or (khurjas) in which merchandize is carried, and for the various fantastic 
ornaments with which in these places both camels and horses are decorated. Such ornaments 
are made of plaits and tassels, &c., of goat hair, wrought with crimson wool, and white cowry 
shells sown on : they are quite characteristic of these districts. 

In the lulls, waist ropes or girdles are made of goat hair, as also bags, and many other 
articles. 


The collection exhibited the following spe- j 
eimens : — I 

408. — [6273]. ‘‘ Tang,” horse girth, by 
JiWAK Ram of Rotakh. 

409. — [6277] . Girth for camel-saddle, 
made at the Fazilka jail, Sirsa. 

410. — [6279]. Goat hair waist-girdle, 
Basahir. 

This rope is a colleetion'’of strings untwisted and 
of a dark brown color ; it is universally worn in the 
hills together with the thick woollen tunic. 

411. — [6341]. Cloth made of black 
goat's hair at Kannaum, in Kanawaiy ex- 
hibited by Capt. Houckek. 

412. — [6342]. Round rope made of the 
hair of the ' Yak ’ (Bos grunniens) at Shy£- 
kar, Kanawar (Capt. Hoitohek). 

This rope is made by placing the wool in position 
and working it with hand and foot till it ^felts’ 
together as wool does ; (See Vol, I, — “ Wools.”) 

413. — [6343]. Flat rope of goat hair, 
red, white and black, made at Chini. 

414. «-"[6365]. Goat hair cloth bag, from 
Kulu. 

415. — [6367], Goat’s hair rope, Lahaul, 
byTABACHAKB. 

416. — [6368]. Rope of yak hair, Lahaul, 
by Taba Chanb. 

r 


417 . — [6373], Twine made of goat hair, 
at Spiti, exhibited by P. Egerton Esqr. 

418. — [6418, 19 & 20]. Set of ' Khurjas’ 
or camel bags, ornamented with tassels, fringe 
and cowry shells, made at Bahawalpur, 
(Lahore Cei^tral Museum). 

419 . — [6423]. « Ta patti,” of goat’s 
wool, a sacking cloth used for bags and also 
for floor cloth, Lahoiie Central Jail. 

420. — [6443]. Rope of goat’s hair, by 
Chaubei Imam Baksh. 

421 . — [6462]. Bag made of goat’s hair, 
Gujeat Jail. 

422. — [6486]. Rope of goat’s hair, made 
at Shahpur, value 4 ans. a seer. 

423. — [6487], Rope of camel’s hair made 
at Khushab in Shahpur, value 4 ans. a seer. 

The following are from Gugaira : — 

424 — [6497]. Saddle girth, made at 
Syadwalla in Gugaira, 

425 . — [6498]. Ornament for camel’s 
neck. 

426 . — [6499], Ornament for horse’s neck, 
called Saili.” 

4:27.-:r6504i]. Bag for grain, called 
“ Chatti ” or “ Gdn.” 

The next series represents the Debajai ^ 
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I EUROPEAN GOODS. 


428- — [6512-15]. Saddle bags or ‘‘ klior- 
jin/’ value from Rs. 5 to 9 eacli, made at 
various places, as Tihii, Luudl, Barkbaii 
(capital of the chief Jamal Kuan) Barti 
and Eajhanpiir. 

429* — [6616-20]. Horse’s nose-bags, 
(Tobra) value Re. 1-2 each, made at various 
places, as above. 

430. — [6524i]. Grain bag, ‘chat,’ from the 
Waziri bills, Bunnil, made of camel and 
goat’s hair. 

431 * — [6529]. Camel liair cloth, “Bark 
Shutri,” value Rs. 30, imported from Ka- 
bul by Kazi Nasu-ullah Jan, of Pesha- 
wur. 

432.~~[058O]. *Bark Dahzaiigi’ another 
kind of camel hair cloth from Kabul, sent by 
Kazi Amik Jan. 

433 — [6512]. Goat’s hair cloth, and hair 
from which it is made, value lie. 1-0-6 per foot, 
by the Kouat Jail. 

434 — [6582], “ Zangoz Khatai,” from 
Yarkand, hy His Highness the Mahaea- 
JAH OE Kashmib. 

This is a coarse floor cloth imported from the 
Chinese provinces by Yarkand, hence its name of 
«KhataU' 

435. ---[6592]. A “ Jhul BaiH” or grain 
bag used for loading on cattle. Patyala, by 
His Highness the Mahakajah. 

436. — [6591]. « Pattd Kh^r,” goat’s hair 
sack cloth, Patyala. 

437 * — [6595]. A ‘Charna,’ Patyala. 

The Chiariiais a loi% narrow open bag of goaPs 
hair set out with pegs stuck into the ground, by 
way of a pocket or trough, out of which cattle 
are given their grain. 

438*— [6597]. Travelling bag, for horse 

oatuel, Patyala, 


Ban at (broad cloth). 
Merino (Marina). 
Pashnhna Nakii, 
Alpaca (Aljiaka). 
Oliiiitz. 

Kashniira. 

Carpets. 

Gloves and Stockings. 


11. INDIAN MANUFACTURES, 


Punjab and its Dependencies, together with hill 
territories : — 


Kashmir 


Slial Pashmiiia. 

Do. Stida. 

Do. Karn kdr. 

Do. Amli kar. 

Do. Dori clar. 

Do. Kitaiu kar. (Twisted thread.) 
Fard sliil. 

Doshala, 

Rumal. 

Jama war. 

Shamla. 

Liingi. 

Guibadan. 

Aiwan. 

Do. Yak tara. 

Do. Do tara. 

Par-i-purz. 

Par-i-taus. 

Caps. 

Stockings, 

Gloves. 

Loi. 

Do. Yak arz. 

Do. Do arz, 

Do. Till arz. 

Do. Lahori. 

Do. Kinari dar. 

Do. Sadd. 

Patti. 

Pattii, 

Pattu Tush. 

Do. Khudrang. 

Do. Absh^r. 

Do. Khat dar. 

Do. ChaVkhaua, 

Chint Pattu. 

Gabba. 

iTrmak, 


The following is a list of all the woollen 
and paslimini manufactures used in tlie Pun- p^tt^ (jan-tf. 
jab J—t; ' ' Do. Giidmi 
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Kashmir, , 

Bittu Ivlalkla— a soft oiv felted ( rubbed ” ) 
woollen fabric. 

Pattd Fodak or Fruk : a pattii made in Ladakb. 
Do. Ramnagari : made at Eamnagar, Jamu. 
«Parm-iiarm ’—a name given by Akbar to tlie 
soft fine and rare fabric of Ibex wool. 

Lahore and Amritsar^ 

Bliiira a coarse blanketing. 

Tani :--“a long piece of ‘ bliura.’ 

jjQj ; „a fine blanket or ■woolleii shawl. 

ivalin : a pile or ‘ Turkey ’ carpet. 

Asan : a small carpet used by , Mussulmans to 
kneel on at prayer time. 

Khali: tough cloth of asses’ hair. 

Javiil : or Chhat ; bags of do. 

Namad : felt. 

Tosha : double felt. 

Multan, 

Shatranji : a large pile carpet. 

Kalin and Asan as before. 

in. MANUFACTURES FROM OTHER 
PARTS OP ASIA. 

Chdntlidn, 

Pattu Chdnthani. 

Do. Burma. 

Do. Zangoz Khatai. 

Takya, b^dshahi. 

YarJtand, 

baling— ( pashmina ) a cloth 22 yards in length, 
6 girahs broad, price 35 rupees a piece. 

KiiVm and Kalimcha, Yarkand carpets. 

Kiilanamd, black felt. 

Kliosa : a thick felt. 


Kashgar, 

Loi Kdshgari — akindofloi, 

Persia, 

Pashmina Irani. 

Kalin Irani, Persian carpets. 

Kabul. 

Khosa : thick felt cloth. 

Dhusa—coarse woollen cloth. 

Namd : felt. 

Bark : cloth of camel hair used for chogahs. 

Kark : cloth of sheep’s wool. 

Patti Shutri, fine camel hair clotli. 

Urmak ; a coarse cloth of sheeps’ wool, roughly 
embroidered, used as a mat or as a saddle 
cloth. 

Pattu Dahzangi : a soft cloth made at Dahzang 
near Ghazni, 

Bard Yamani : a green sheep’s wool cloth made 
like those of Yaman. 

Kiirat : a cloth of goat’s hair. 

Kagmak : a cloth of camels’ hair. 

To this notice may be added that in the 
Berajat, carpets of several kinds are made. 
The names appear to indicate carpets of diffe- 
rent sizes. A caste of people called ‘‘OhinaF’ 
are the principal manufacturers, and the 
carpets are made either out of wool from the 
hills on the frontier or of the wool of the 
plains of the Beraj at. 

These carpets are of the descriptions called 
farsh, ” “ galim, ’’ “ falasi/' ianga, 

ghararV^ “ kamal,” “ chhiil chamba clar,’" 
(flowered) , falasi reta,’’ and falasi jiateli/' 
the last four kinds are made by Biiiichis, 


iYUmds of wool- 
‘ len cloth. 



.Ea:dimir, 

... II. H. the Maharajah, 

Carpet, 

Jalaiidliar, 

. . . Darogah of the J ail, . . . 

Woollen Manufactures, ■ 

.Tlawal])indi, 

... Do., 

.Do., , Carpets, 

Oil j rat, 

Do., 

Pugs, &e., 

Multan., 

, , . Local Exhibition Comt., 

Woollen Carpet, (No. 6489), ... 

lumgra, 

Do., 

Niirpur worked Eug (No. 6358), 

Lahore, 

... S ux")dt. Central J ail, . . . 

Carpet of Eandaliari pattern, , , . 

Do., 

Darogah, 

Collection generally, 

Do., 

, . . N izam-ud- din, , , . 

Pattu, ( pashmina fine quality ) 


Jso. (> 133 , 


Slialipilr ( Bliaira ), j Aiiiir-iul-cli'a, ' Heartli rugs, ( Ko. G484 ), 

ICaslimir, | H. H. the Maharajah, Felt, (Nos. G570 and 6571 ), 


District or Lo(fality. 


Prize taker. 


Description o£ articles. 


In concluding this class, it is necessary to remark, tha,t the shawls, both loom-woTOii 
and needle- worked, were submitted for inspection to the same Jury which examined the 
Embroidery class. As most of their report relates to shawds, it is annexed to this class. 
I have already called attention to the impossibility of retaining the old classificatioFi 
in the original catalogue : not only were woven and worked shawls indiscriminately admit- 
ted with embroidery,’’ but plain Eampuii chaddars and alwans, because they were 
denominated ‘ shawls/ went thither also. 


YI. WOOLLEN MANDFACTDEES. 


Class Fi. Division IIL 


The juries for silk and woollen fabrics in the exhibition of 1864 met soToral linier- , 
and awarded the prizes noted below. The Eeporter to the Mi. Heni} Cope, viS'j.e_? 
great experience and knowledge would have made his report on these subjects peculiarly 
valuable, did not send in any report on either class. 




REPOET ON SHAWLS AND EMBROIDERY 


Major Farringtoiii Lalla Ddni Cliand. 

Captain Pollock. *riiakurclas. ( Tosliaklninali. ) 

G. E. Elsinie, Esqnirei Kunya Lai, son of tlie Yakil of tlie 

Baku Mohan Lai. Maharajah of Kashmir. 

The class on which this Jiiry had to form their opinion is very important and extensive ; 
the articles were chiefiy contributed from Delhi, Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lahore, Kashmir, 
Jhind, Nabha, Patiala. Other districts of the Punjab also contributed to this class, but it 
is one in which Kashmir, Amritsar and Delhi must necessarily take the lead. 

The Jury had under their inspection shawls woven and worked with the needle, 
embroidery with silk^braid, gold and silver thread, tinsel embroidery, plain pashmina 
pieces &c. 

Owing to the articles belonging to this class having been laid out in several differ- 
ent parts of the building, considerable delay occurred before they could be arranged so as to 
ensure a satisfactory inspection. 

The Jury have decided in awarding prizes in shares as noted in the accompanying list ; 
they wish it to be understood tliey have allotted the full number of shares, the money value 
of each must therefore be raised to correspond with the number of shares recorded. 

The remarks are sufficiently full to obviate the necessity of entering at any length 
into the merits of the articles that have obtained prizes. 

There were many articles for which probably the Jury might have been inclined to 
award shares, but the amount of money at their disposal was too limited. 

The Amritsar shawls can never compete with those of Kashmir, but the 
Jury consider those for which prizes have been given are very good of their kind. It is well 
known that the Amritsar shawls do not go beyond a certain price, the wool is not so pure, and 
therefore they cannot bear comparison in texture with the fabrics of Kashmir. 

The shawl trade has not decreased ; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe 



Next to this, the collection contributed by the firm of Devee Sabai and Cbtmiba Mull 
of Amritsar, is the most worthy of notice ; this firm has shown great interest and zeal in 
adding to the success of the Exhibition ; the articles displayed are nninerons and of siiperiox’’ 
quality. The Jury award a medal to this firm. 

The Jury are led to understand that certain gold medals are at the disposal of 
the General Committee for distribution to contributors in the Punjab territories ; the Jury 
would bring prominently to the notice of the General Committee, the claim of the firm of 
Devee Sahai Chumba Mull to so valuable a mark of the appreciation of their services. 

It is now requisite to report regarding the special prizes. To Mr. E, Chapman 
of Amritsar, it will be observed, has been awarded Lady Montgomery’s prize for the best long 
shawl made in tlie Punjab. This gentleman has exhibited 6 or 8 other shawls of superior 
quality. Owing to some misunderstanding, they were withdrawn before the J tiry had arrived 
at a final decision, others were presented in their stead ; the Jury consider them of superior 
quality, and award a silver medal for the collection. 

The Jury have awarded Lady Eundheer Singh’s shawl prize for Ho, 7085, of Class 
IX, B Section : they consider it meets the stipulations in preference to any other of the 
same sort. 

The competition for Mr. Chapman’s prize for the best Jamewar of certain 
dimensions manufactured in the Punjab was very limited. The Jury award the prize for 
Ho. 7106. The Catalogue shows this article was manufactured at Amritsar, but they are 
of opinion it was made at Nurpur. 

0. J, McL. PAEEIHGTOH; 

Ee^orter to the 
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AWABD OF THE JUBY APPOINTED TO ALLOT PBIZBS UNDEB CLASS IX SECTION B. 


1 . No. of 

No of 

No. jCatalogue. Description of Articles, 


The texture of this is very fine, worked all ovex*, tlxe 
design, new, 

A long woven shawl, fine texture, pattern in good 
taste. 

A red woven chogali, work of fine texture, 

A puce colored dressing gown, extensively embroidered 
with needle-work, the peculiarity of which, is, that 
the stitches are not carried through the other side. 

Color black, pattern and work good. 

The price of this, is Bs. 1200. A beautiful specimen 
of needle -wox’k. 

Color black, pattern and \york good. 

Bose color, work fine. 

Black ground. 

A turquoise blue, needle-work. 

NeedlG'Work. 

Embroidered with gold and silk thread needle-work, 
borders embroidered with figures of men and ani- 
mals. 

Bichly embroidered with gold. 

Pattern and work good. 

Embroidered needle-work. 

' Good pattern and work, Amritsar manufacture. 

Ditto ditto. 

Black lace scarf for a native lady, em- > 

broidered with gold and silk, Delhi, ( Very pretty 

A Bed ditto ditto. ' 

Handsome velvet masnad with a deep embroidered 
border of gold, pattern bold. 

This is handsomely embroidered with gold. 

Handsomely embroidered with gold throughout. 

Fine material, needle-work border. 


7355 White Jamawar, 


2 1 7142 I Black Shawl, 


7164 A Chogah, 
7163 Ditto, 


5 ! 7363 A Square Shawl, 

6 I 73 13 A Long Shawl, 


7352 A Square Shawl, ... 
7370 A Square Shawl, ... 
714i A Do. Do.,* ... 

7366 A Do. Do 

7119 A Do. Do., ... 

7856 A Pair of Bed Shawls. 


A Square Shawl, ,,, 

A Square Shawl, white .. 

A Bed Cap, 

A Long Shawl ( woven ) 

A Square Shawl, 

A Bed Lace Scarf,,.. .. 


Ditto, 

A Velvet Masnad; 


A Green Scarf, 

An embroidered Chogah, 
Bed Scarf, . , 

A piece of Lace with Gold 
embroidery, 

Embroidered edging, ... 
A Bampur Chaddur, ... 
A Masnad and pillow case, 


A piece for a native lady’s bodice, fine work. 

Shawl pattern, worked by prisoners in the Lahore J ail. 

Fine texture. 

A handsome amber colored velvet masnad and pillow- 
case, from Nabha, handsomely embroidered with 
gold and silver and also beads. 

Handsomely embroidered*; this deserves honorable 
mention.' 


Green Velvet Saddle cloth 
(or Char jama ), 




Serial mpimlicr. 
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SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Name of article. 


The pi’ize awarded. 


R E M A B N S. 


A Long Shawl, contri- Lady Montgomery’s 
bated by R. Chap- prize, 
man, Esquire, 


Amritsar work, first rate work for that place 
considered the best coming within the terms 
on which this prize is given. 


Jama war, jMahomed 
Sliah of Amritsar, 


Mr. Chapman’s prize, 


A Square Shawl, 


i Lady Rundheer 
I Singh’s prize, 


To the Maharajah of Kashmir. 
„ R. Chapman, Esqniro, 

„ Davee Sahai Ciiumba Mull. 


This arii(jle (3omos within the terms for the 
prize, in the oatalogme. It is recorded as the 
mnniifactiire of Amritsar, the native mem- 
bers pronounce it from Nurpur, the prize 
however is open to the Punjab. 

This shawl is the host of the, description for 
which the priz(3 "was offered. 

The articles under this class are many of them 
very fine, and equally deserving of notice. 








CLJLSS -VII. 

MAIUIAGTURES IN SILK, 


For tlie liistorv of silk in its raw state, as well as for an account of the localities of 
its production, and the details of its trade, the reader is referred once more to the first 
Yolnme, It will be ever thus as we come to class after class of manufactured products. 
The substances described in volume I are applied to use in volume II. 

I shall therefore at once commence the class with a sketch of the method in which 
the manufacture of silk is conducted, and then pass on to notice the various kinds of 
silken fabrics which the province and its adjacent countries produce, and the particular 
localities which are famous for tlie production of them. 

The silk most commonlj used by manufacturer 
by Europeans 

Buklnira and Khorasan. The silt 
Khundadar 


^s and by them esteemed best, (although 
it would be considered inferior to Chinese or Italian silk) is that trom 
is of two descriptions, called respectively Khora 
and Khora SiiigaL'* The first named, though to ordinary eyes the same 
as the second, is really superior and contains a less quantity of refuse, 

Amritsar and Multan are the principal marts for raw silk. 

It appears that silk now commands a much less price in the market than formerly, 
though the manufacture has not diminished, at any rate in total quantity,^^^' 

Although the large demand for fine silk has passed away with the Sikh Durbar, jet 
there is still a large quantity consumed by the people, aiid the progressive wealth of the 
community of late years has increased the general use of silk, while the facilities of trade 
under British rule have also opened the gates of external commerce. 

Silk, the produce of the Punjab, is also beginning to enter the market, and the result 
of present experiments is to shew that silk can be produced which will sell quite as well 
as the Bukhara silk, though often from defective manipulation and other causes the 
indigeuoixs silk sells somewhat cheaper. 

Mr. Cope (writing in 1858) remarks that the price of silk is generally from Bs. 11 
to 13 ; that is also approximately true now. He adds tliat 18 to 20 rupees was formerly 
tlie value. The weight by which silk is purchased is calculated at 105 rupees Nanak Shahi.f 
The Hindu caste of ' Khatris’ are the principal silk holders ; they furnish the weavers 
with the raw material throguh the hands of brokers ( ** dal^F’); the fixiished fabric again 
ret. urns to their hands for sale to the public. 

The raw silk as imported is found to he so badly wound as to require that operation 
to be done over again in order to separate the fine silk from the coarse and from the refuse. 

The first workman therefore to whom the silk goes is the ‘ Pat-phera’ or winder. 
Some of them only wind on behalf of the merchant, receiving payment according to the 
weight wound off, and others (a less numerous kind) purchase silk on their own account, 
which they then ’wind and retail. 

Bee Mr. Cope’s valuable paper on Silk in tlie Journal of tke Agri-Horticultnral Society of India, 
Tolnnie X. part. 2, and at page 4 of tke reprint circulated in the Punjab. ^ ^ 

fThe^'i^anak SliaH” rupee of the Sikh Xim weighs half a masha, e. grains less than, the 
CiuYernmQnt rupee, 'which grains, 
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The first, thing the winder does is to open ont the large skein or hank in which the silk 
comes to him, and to divide it into two or more parts according to its size. These are stretched 
tight over two reels called ‘‘ uri ^* or eharkha/* one at each end of the skein : — the npper 
reel is then Bxed against the wall about 8 or XO feet high, and the lower one is fixed close to 
the ground, so far awaj from the wall as to incline the whole skein at an angle of about 45®, 

The winder sits on the ground in front of the lower reel, being furnished with 3 or even 
4 little reels or “ liras’" on which to wind the silk as it comes off the skein. These reels 
revolve on a stick called ** gaz,"" being made to spin roiuid by the workman continiiousl}:' 
givinglight jerks to the end of the “ gaz ” Having ib iind the end of the thread on the skein, 
lie fixes it to the first little reel, and then begins rapidly winding. Tne silk thread passes 
through his left hand, the stick with the reels being held and kept revolving with the right 
hand and against the right side. The winder’s hand being delicately experienced,' he ibels 
the quality of the thread as it passes through his left hand : as soon as he perceives a change 
in its fineuess he stops the reel, bites oft the silk with liis teeth, and winds this new qiialitv of 
silk on to the next reel, and so on. 

Wiien the winding reels are already charged with a certain portion of silk, the end 
on the reel is joined to end on the skein with the utmost adroitness with the tongue, and 
the knot is so fine that the joint becomes imperceptible after the silk has been dyed. 

Three qualities are usually obtained on three dilibront reels in this way.* 

The first is fine and regular, and is twisted to form the threads of the warp (tani) of 
the intended fabric, the second quality is used for the weft or shoot, called '' vana” and 
®^peta.” The third kind is a coarse refuse called ‘‘ kachar.” 

Mr. Cope mentions that a seer of raw silk or khora ” yields from 2 to 3 tolahs of 
refuse silk; the smaller the quantity of refuse the higher the price of the silk. The 
kachar” is however by no means useless ; it is dyed, converted into thread, and used for 
embroidery and other purposes. 

The wages of the winder are He. 1-8 per seer of raw silk. He can wind a seer of silk 
in from 8 to 12 days, and the merchant gives him about 3 or 4 seers of silk at a time to wind. 

The second and third qualities are made into skeins and given to the rangrez” or dyer. 

The first quality kept for the warp, passes on the reel as it is to the '' todi,'* who 
twists the thread to make it strong for the warp : he answers to the thrower” of the 
Eui’opean loom, who makes the silk into organzine.” This consists of two threads, 
•which are first separately twisted in one direction, and then the two are twisted together in 
the reverse direction ; this is effected by considerable art, — it was long unknown in England, 
and organzine ready twisted was imported from Italy iu the early days of England silk 
manufacture, until at last the art of “ throwing” was spied out and brought over. 

The native process of twisting does not appear to compass the double twist, which is the 
peculiarity of the organzine ; the process simply causes t-wo lines of the tani silk to twist 
together into one thread. 

It will be easiest to describe the ^ todi’s ’ apparatus first, and then say what he does 
iv'itli it. 

He works under a long open shed with a smooth clean floor of the bare ground : on this 
a number of little frames (called ^ kWna * ) made of four pieces of ‘ sarkanda’ (the culm of 

# A fourth called ^ Pumhi * which is very soft, is rarely chtahicd, ^ 
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The next process is to fasten a tie whei'ever the threads of the xtai’p cross each others 
so as to prevent their again becoming caught, and the warp is taken off the sticks and dyed. 
The other cpialities of silk, the vana” and the refuse or kachar/^ are dyed just as they 
come from the winder. The various kinds of dyes used have already been treated of 
in the first volume. I will only recapitulate the principal colors used, deriving from 
Mr. Cope’s paper a list of the costs of dyeing each. Before djeiiigj the skeins of silk 
are boiled in a solution of sajji (impure carbonate of soda) and then in soapsuds. 

To make white silk, the skeins are merely taken out. washed in several waters, and then 
bleached over the fumes of sulphur. The other colors which are produced best are — 

YelloiVj dyed with “ akalbir,” the root of (Dafiscus Cctmuibimis) 5 also with ‘^asbarg,’® 
the flower of a species of which comes from Kabul. 

Orange color, or golden suneri” with harsinghar,” the flower of JSfyda^ithes arhor^ 
trlstis, and some red of cocliineal. 

Scarlet dyed with cochineal which produces crimson and given its vermilion tone with 
harsiugliar *’ and its mordant, kishta ” and bozgand,” the galls of Pistasia TercUnthm:^ 

Crimson, with cochineal alone, and '‘bo 25 gand” as the mordant. Mr. Cope remarks tliat 
the cochineal is not obtained at the pausaris ” or grocers and druggists, but the silk 
merchants themselves supply it to the dyers. A paler shade of cochineal dyeing produces pm/j, 
and the paler shades varied with yellow dye will give shades of orange, salmon color, 

Beep purple is dyed with crimson and indigo Idue. 

Lilac , '' mifarimini,” is dyed with the same materials in lighter proportions. 

Blue can be produced from several shades almost black, to deep blue, bright blue, and 
pale blue or ( abi ”) all With indigo* 

is dyed with indigo acid* 

Green, of shades, very dark, bright green or '' zamrddi/' pea green or “ aiiguri ” ( a 
favorite color with natives when woven with a scarlet sti‘i[)e), and j^ale green or ‘‘ pista,” 
Ac. are all produced with shades of indigo and the various kinds of yellow dye, “ asbaiv/’’ 
ekalbir,” harsinghfir,” Ac. 

Brown silk is compa-ratively uncommon, and is used priiicipaily in the form of thread by 
the persons who embroider on paslirnina and want silk to match, or who weave brown and 
white silk check pieces in the European fashion. Tim colors are deep brown, (‘-tusha”), brown 
(^‘dar chilli”), pale redish brown, C^sandali,” sandal woodcolor)and “badami”(almonLolor) 

Grey or Khdld is also a color much used, it is produced with kahi,” (sulphate of iron) 
and galls (main). 

Madder is not used in dyeing silk. Indigo when employed is first dissolved in acide, 
forming what has been called sulphindylic acid” or miirabba-raiig” by the natives. I am 

them ‘flower buds,’ identifying » hozgand with “ gul-i-pista,” and seems to 
n " 1 oallmg them galls. The native name is no proof at all, seeing that the little 

look like unopened flower buds, but all the samples I have seen of “ bozgand ” are most certainly 

Wnd ni "O*. Vo.gnnd instead of 

fwi • is used in silk dyeing. The wily Khatri knows too w.dl 

lieht and l™ves sillOo bo dyod with tho worthless safflower, which fades in the air and 




Loss in weiglit of the 
.silk after the process of 
dyeing is complete. 


How long the 
operation takes, 


Colonr 


4 or 5 cliittacks out 8 annas per seer, of 3 days, 
of 16. raw silk delivered to 

One quarter, w 1 Eupee per seer, .. 3 days. 

No further loss after | per seer, ... Somewhat longer 

the first dyeing of 
yellow is completed, 


Greens, 


For and J to 1 Ee. 6 days, and more The cochineal is 
per seer, the dyer for the colours given to the ri^^er; it 

gets 8 annas as his that have two costs from Es. 6-8 

share. clips of colour, to 6 or more a seer. 

For the yarions 
shades of pink, crim- 
son, scarlet, from I 
to 4 chittacks will he 
used per seer of silk. 


One quarter, 


I have only to add, that the use of the Aniline dyes of Europe is now extensive. At first 
nly the red or “ Magenta ” was used, hut now the fine mauves and pnqdes are common. I 
confess I have not yet seen the beautiful blue, or the green ; but these will follow no doubt. 

The silk is, when dyed, ready for the weaver, who is called DaryaiVnaf. 

The loom is exactly like that for cotton \reaving, it is arranged on the ground ; the weaver 
sitting with his feet in a large hole previously dug out, which hole also contains the treddles and 
foot-hoards, by means of which the threads are depressed and raised. 

The treddles are the two frames which hang transversely across the threads of the 
warp, the threads of the one being attached to the lower threads of the warp, the other to 
the upper. By raising and depressing them alternately by aid of foot-boards underneath, 
and attached by strings, the threads of the warp are crossed and reorossed as the 
weft is put down. The treddles are supported over the warp by strings from the roof of 
the room. There is also a frame called the batten or lay, divided by a number of fine wires, 
or thin slips of bamboo, through which the warp threads pass the object of this is to 
strike it against the weft as the work goes on, thus tightening and (rampaebing the whole 
fabric. It is also suspended from the roof by strings;— tlw weaver moves it, when required 
to strike against the weft, with his hand. The only other parts of the simple loom, arc two 
beams called the warp and cloth beams, the cloth beam supports the warp at the eud where 
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the end of the warp stretched out, and also ail the superiiuoiis iengtns or tiie ttireads woimci 
on it, which of course can be unwound, as the finished cloth is wound on to the beam at the 
other end. 

To prepare the loom, the threads of the warp are passed hy hand through the two 
treddles, and the hatteii or lay, the weaver seats himself with his feet in the hole, and with 
Ills shuttle in hand; he is ready for work, the silk being previously reeled in small reels 
ready to be transferred to tlie shuttle. The solid parts of the loom and the shuttle are 
iiiado of the khair wood ( Acacia catechu). 

The number of the threads in the warp varies from 850 to 1,700. A very broad silk 
would he worked with 2,000. Some silk of tins extra breadth was prepared for the Exhibition 
of 1861, by Messrs. Cilimba-Max. akd Dea-^i S ah ai of Amritsar. 

In the days of the Sikh Court, Mr. Cope mentions, Maharaja Sher Singh introduced 
a silk of 2,400 threads hroad, hut the daj^ of these very fine and large silks has passed axvay. 

hir. Cope gives the following particulars of the weaving of a piece of * Gulbadan ’ or 
striped silk - 

The length of the warp is reduced in ^weaving from 54 to 46 yards ; the breadth being 
1,700 threads, the weaver takes from 50 to 00 days to complete the piece, doing a yard 
ii^ a (lay ( very narrow silk can be woven at tlie rate of 3 yards per diem ). In the completion 
of the piece, 31 seers of dyed silk are required; 12 rupees are the wages for weaving 
one piece such as this, of 46 yards. When taken off from the loom, it is cut into 3 lengths, 
and is ready for sale. The ends of the silk that project from the piece in weaving are 
picked off with pincers. 

I will now describe briefly the kinds of silk made. 

Most of the silks are very thick and close, according, to this their value is fixed ; they 
do not shine, nor have 'they a beautiful gloss and lustre like European silks and ghices. Such 
are extremely despised by natives as fur as their value- goes, although they cannot help admiring 
their beauty, and employ them for chogahs and gowns of state. 

The most common perhaps of all the native silk fabrics, is the Gulbadan ’’ or striped 
Bilk. It is a plain fabric of any colour, striped down its length with lines of another colour 
the favourite colours are pale green with scarlet stripe ; dark green, nearly black, with scarlet 
stripe ; yellow with scarlet or crimson stripe ; purple with yellow stripe ; wliite wicli dark 
stripe ; crimson with white stripe ; besides these, other varieties are occasional! v met with ; 
This kind of silk is much used for the close fAtting pyjamas worn by the wealthier classes 
of Hindoos and Sikhs. 

Plain silk without a stripe is called Daryai, If it is shot with two colours, ( usually 
red and green, but others are intermingled also ) it is called ' Bhiip chan. ^ In the Kaslnnir 
Collection, fiibries shot with diiferent colours are described as Paivi-taiis— ‘‘peacocks’ feutliers,” 
the npplication of winch name is obvious. The native shot silk is hy no means so lustrous 
and beautiful to the eye as European. 

Bilks are now often woven in a small cliecks of black, brown, blue, or black and white ; 
thebe ai^e principally used by European ladies, and are described as “ Daryal char-khana.” 
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The ^ luiigi ® or scarf described under Class Y, is also manufactured in silk, sometimes 
of a plain color, sometimes of a fine clieck. 

■VVlien made of silk, it is usually enriched by a beautiful border of gold or silver and 
Yiiriegated silk, and finished off with a silver or gold fringe. Silk lungis are not so mricli worn 
for head-dresses as the cotton lungs are, bub are much admired for scarves and waist-belts 
or sashes. ■ .. 

The ‘ khes ’ is also woven in Silk, either check pattern in squares, or plain silk, with a 
gold border, and edged with some fancy pattern edging on either side of the gold ; beautiful 
thick scarlet kheses of the kind are made at Lahore, and are much sought after. The silk in 
these latter, is quite plain, but it is woven on the principle of a khes, and in that style of 
weaving called “ Khes bafi which is different from the ordinary “ Daryal bafi.’’ 

These are the principal varieties of plain silk. Next come those which have a silken 
gloss, and are soft like satinette. They are woven on the Khes bafP’ principle, and exhibit 
the ''bulbul chashmd’ or damask pattern, in their fabric, either in one color or two ; sometimes 
they are striped, with figures on the stripe, and gold threads are introduced. Such silks are 
principally produced at Bhawalpm*, and are distinguished by the generic name Shuja 
khani,” probably from the name of the person who was the first to introduced them. 

All figured or damasked silks are thus called, but it must be remarked, that the varieties 
as yet woven are not very many, — all the damask patterns being some combination of right 
lines or diamond shapes in small patterns. The native weavers are not able to produce any 
thing like the groups of flowers and other patterns that beautify the silks and damasks of 
the European looms. Shuja khaiii silks all have a lustre of floss silks, are soft, and not 
stiff like the " daryai. ’’ 

Silk enters into the manufiictnre of various other fabrics that are not included in this 
Class. In all brocades or kinkh^b pieces, silk is the foundation on which the gold is woven. 

Fine silk, and muslin and net, "malmal” and "dulmiyan,’’ is also much used, but principally 
for brocading with gold for mandils or turbans or kerchiefs, and dopattas or scarves, which 
are much worn at weddings and on ceremonial occasions. 

Several fabrics are also imported from Europe, the art of making which is unknowir. 

Yelvet or Makhmal ’’ is not made in India, but it used to be imported from Russia ; 
that trade has almost died out on account of the fiicilities of the English and French trade, 
which supply a much superior article. The Russian velvet was thin, and also often mixed 
with cotton. 

Safin also, called ' atlas,’ is imported. The English and French are the most beautiful, 
but are thinner and much less valued than the Russian, which is thick. 

The Russian satins are both plain and flowered, as damask satins. I have seen among the 
articles presented by the Khok^n Envoys who came to Lahore in 1864i-65,, several pieces 
of most brilliant and gaudy flowered satins, which, are apparently much admired by 
Oriental connoisseurs, but would, if worn in Europe, excite a suspicion of madness in 
the wearer ! 

Besides woven fabrics, silk is extensively employed in ismbroidery, and also in kinds of 
manufactures which are included in the present collection in this Class. These consist of netted 
fabrics, such as girdles or izkbands, which are long netted sashes, ending in ornamental tassels^ 



and are universally employed to fasten tlie pyjamas round the waist, 
of silk rope, eord, and- tassels, —used both in native horse trappir 
the coverlets of beds in tlie native fashion ; tassels, head ornan 
into the liair ; necklaces of silk threads to carry charms or gold coi 
loops and buttons for chogahs and other articles of the same k 
by men called “.Jnara bafs,” (that is ‘ edging or fringe- weavers’) or 

In specifying the contents of the Silk Class, I must not foi 
clever nnn in fact lire, worked only, as far as I am aware, by one 
in the Cujran wnla District, and come into Lahore to sell their j 
hi coloured ehenillo. 

The clienille or thin velvet piping, 
arranging lengdlis of it as required, in circl 
being according to the taste and design of th 
wood, so as to form a pattern. In this way the wort 
groups of ilowers and leaves, all made of pieces 
work being filled up uniformly with rows of blacik chenille. 

If the work is on cloth, as for sofa cushions, the chenille is 
silk; if on wood, as is often done with trinket boxes, glove boxes, 
the chenille work is stuck on with gum or glue. 

Ihe manufacture of silk in tho Punjab will be found to be very much more confined ta 
certain localities than others. 

Tlie great place for daryai and gulbadan \veaving as well as for plain khes, is Lahore, 
Amritsar also shares the manufacture to a considerable extent. 

Multan is also celebrated for its Silks, especially for its khes and lungis of Silk with gold: 
borders, which are of great richness and beauty. Some ‘ Shuja khaui ’ silks are also produced 

at Multan , 

B.aluiwulpur is especially noted for its Shuja Idi^ni silks, and also for a peculiar fabric wovea 
like a gulbadan or striped piece, but made of silk and cotton thread together which is 
afterwards highly glazed like European chintz, 

T- , and there is an export trade to 


, is, I believe, imported, and the art consifeti 
ies, loops, lines and patterns (the colour and fi 
m workman ) on some surface, either of cloth 
.nan will produce on a cushion beaut 
of chenille of shades sown on, the sroi 


cles is more widely spread. They 
^oes on, but are extensively made 


varieties of . indigenous and imported 


Class fit 
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EUEOPEAN SILK FABRICS, 

Silk ( general name. ) 

Go vernet ^’—lining silk, 
li’aklimal, (velTet), 

Atlas, ( Satin ). 

Musliajjar, flowered satin (from Arabic 8Tiap% a ' tree,’ MitsliaJJar ^Gxaving trees or 
brandling flower pattern). 

Debai Einni. Thin crimson silk of Turkey. 

INDIAN FABRICS. 

Kinkhab : brocade, stiff silk with gold pattern. 

Jaindani, silk with sprigs or flowers wrought in the loom. 

Liiiigi Banarsi : scarves of Benares, made either ‘‘ yak rukha ” i, e, with one right 
side, or ‘do ruklui ’ or both sides right sides. 

Dopatta : a silk piece made for a veil or women’s scarf. 

Pitambar ; a soft silk worn by Hindus for ' dhotis’ : it is 10 yards long (see Glossanj). 
Muika : a coarse silk, 10 yards long and broad,- generally of green color, worn by 
Hindus for dhoti or waistcloili. 

Kora: — a softer kind of mutkar generally white. 

Tiialla-biiud : the same as ‘ kora ’ only of white silk with colored spots. 

Bund — soft spotted silk for kerchief, Stitf spotted silk is called bund-milmL 
Tassan : a silk cloth worn like a ‘ mutka, ’ now out of use. 

Tafia: Silk tafeta made of twisted" ( tafta) thread. 

Mahmudi: a silk fabric not now in use, 

Iliirmil :---thin silk cloth ( soft). 

Eajinaliali (not now in use ) : thin flowered silk made in Eajinahal in Bengal, 

Muslika : a cheap and coarse silk, striped green and white. 

Chakla : a flibric in broad stripes of green and black. 

Ambri : coarse silk, in green and white stripes : not now used. 

Kapur diir or Kapur thuria Silk gauze mth or without a narrow satin stripe. 

Bad I a: very thin gossamer like silk cloth, 

ZarlxUI, a similar fabric woven with gold, 

Mandil Guzrati : a close woven thin silk and gold fabric for turbans of that sort 
which is formed of coils of cloth tightly twisted up almost like rope. 

Bulbul chashm : Silk woven in a diamond pattern. 

Mashru i. e. '‘permitted.’’ — As noticed under Shnja khaiii silks, }nire silk is not 
law'ful for wear by Mussulmans. A fabric made with a cotton warp and woof ( peta ) of 
soft silk in a striped pattern, and having a satiny lustre, is '' permitted,” and hence called 
mashrii. " Sufi”— or Bahawalpiir silk and cotton ^ gulbadan,’ is also lawful, and differs 
from inasliru, that it has no satiny lustre, and indeed looks like our glazed calico. 

Panjah ^ 

Daryili (plain silk) Gulbadan (striped silk) and Dliupckan ( sliot silk) lungi, klies^ 
and siifi, are all described iu the sequel (p. 66 &c.) - 
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Ghina^ Thibet and Ceniml Aula, 

Obiiii — large flo-wered cbiiia silk. 

Tawar kliatai : narrow, tliin silk used for temple banners, 

Masliiu, I kinds of satin on cotton warp as above described, 

Niinka — ininikin silk, green with black lines, often used for cliogas by Kabidis, 

Maklunal Irani : Persian velvet : also Persian satin (atlas). 

Bardi Irani : ])lain silk of Persia. 

Kanawez: — Shot silk — with a lustre of two colors: the best comes from Bukhdra 
or from Yazd in Persia. 

Par-i-pasha — very soft striped silk of Bukhara. 

Bdwa : a plain soft silk kerchief or veil 5 yards long. 

Aldcha — silk cloth 5 yards long, and has a sort of wavy line pattern running in the 
direction of the length at either side. 

Bariia: a fabric of silk and cotton (Yarkand and Kokan) in a pattern most hideous 
to European eyes : it consists of s^dashes of color as if one had run into the other. 

Eumdl Andijani, Andijan silk is famous in Central Asia; this species is a very 
soft thin silk used for kerchiefs. 


&ULBADAI. 

The samples of tliis striped silk are 
numerous, and in great variety as to colour. 
There are usually two qualities observable, 
differing principally in their thickness. 

The first set are from Amritsar. 

439. — [6613], Bilk piece, value Es, 9, 

440. — [CG20-4]. 4i pieces of gulbadan 
by Messrs. Bevx Sahai anu Chahba Mae. 

These wore woven expressly for the Exlxi- 
bition of 1801, being of the hnest quality and 
the greatest breadth (2,000 j threads; one of 
the pieces is dyed with the * Mtigenta ’ or 
Bosaiiline dye imported from England. They 
Taluc from Es, 4i to 5 per yard. 

The next from Lahobb : — 

44 1 [6G37] . Gulbadan, Lahore Central 
Ml; a narrow silk in drab and wltite lines of 
equal breadtlq after European fashion. 


442. — [GG3S <fc40]. Two Gulbadan pieces 
one blue and white stripe ; the other dark 
brown and white, ( Lahore Central Jail.) 

443. — GG54 to GG66]. Series of silk 
pieces by Pal Shah, Merchant, of the follow-^ 
iiig colors : — 


value Es. 29 10 
„ 32 0 0 


Green and white, 

Ease color, ... 

40 10 0 

Crimson, 33 0 0 

Shot, green and red,.., „ 30 12 0 

Grimson (yellow stripes), 33 SO 

Grape green, „ 33 0 0 

Bo. with scarlet stripe, „ 21 10 

White with green stripe, „ 30 S 0 

Yellow with black stripe, „ 34 8 0 

444. — [GG70 to G690]. a series of Lahoi'e 
made Silks by Messrs. Nathxjmal 
Bhaow^anta* 
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Bed and green, eliot silk, Value Bs. 41 4 0 
Bilac, ... Es. 80 14 G 

Eose color and black stripe, „ 36 2 6 

Pale lilac and scarlet line, „ 46 8 0 

Black with crimson line, „ 38 4 0 

Oreeii) ... » 13 12 0 

Scarlet and black line, ... „ 48 8 6 

The following are from Multan ; — 

445,— [6850]. Blue and white check 
gulbadan, ‘ giilbadan char khanf,’ value Es. 22. 

440^_rcS51]. White and crimsongul- 
badaii,. value Rs. ''25. ' , , 

447.— [6852]. Pink gulbadan, value Es. 
,25. ■ ' ■ 

And from Deea Ghazi Khan. 
443,__.[6872»5]. Samples of gulbadan 
value from Es. 1*8 to 1*12 a yard. 

The collection from Kabha contaiiis the 
following : — 

449. — [6902 P to J], Samples of gulba- 
clan in red, w-hite, scarlet, green and pink, 
exhibited by the Eaja oe Nabba and 
Patyala. 

450. — [6907]. 5 pieces of gulhaclan of 

various colours exhibited by Plis Highness 
the Maharajah. 

DIMAI ASD PLAII SILKS. 

These include, check silks, shot silks, 
silks made on European patterns, handker- 
chiefs and all plain fabrics.’ 

The Ameitsae collection contains of: — 

451. ~-r6630— 1]. Two pieces of silk of 
25 Yards each, green and rose colour, value 
Es, 37-8 each, by the Ambitsau Jail. 

452. — [6616]. Piece of silk called 

Dargi ’’ value Rs. 30,ri>y Gujae Mal, 

453 _[6G17]. Piece of silk called ‘^Garbi,” 
wbich is half silk and half cotton, value Es. /, 
by tbe same. 

The following is from the Lahoee collec- 
tion : — 

4 54 „[6336] . Broad ribbon in European 
style, pink and white plaid, by tbe Lakoiie 

^ I believe this is only a corruption of ** daryai ^ 
in the sender’s list. — B. F, 


4 5 5. —[6642^ — 6653]. Series of plain 
( Daryai ) and ( dhup chan ) shot silks by 
Pal Shah. 

Shot, lilac and scarlet, value Es. 32-8 
the piece. 

Shot, green and red, value Es. 32 the piece. 
Green shot silk, ... Value Es. 27-11-6 
Green and purple shot, „ 82-13-0 

Purple shot, ... ... „ 38-10-0 

Blue and crimson shot, „ 37- 8-0 

Black and white cheek, „ 31-11-6 

Brown and white cheek, „ 81-14-0 

Blue and white check, „ 32-13-0 

Plain scarlet silk, ... „ 34-11-0 

„ gurple, „ 28- 3-G 

„ bright green, ... „ 29-12-0 

„ dark green, ... „ 26-14-6 

„ amber coloured (kafiiri) „ 27-12-0 

„ rose colour, ... „ S3- 0-0 

„ crimson, „ 24-14-0 

456. ~-[6674 toG685]. Series of plain 
and shot silks by Nathymal and Biiag- 
WANTA. 

2 samples of shot silk, value Es. 29-8-6 and 
41-12-3 the piece. 

Black an d wl li te check. 

Blue and white check, 

Dark green, plain silk, 

Purple silk, ... .. 

Veilow^^^ ... 

Scarlet silk, 

Dove color ( fakhtai), 

457. -«[6669]. A dozen crimson 

handkerchiefs, and [0069 A]. 7 white 

silk liandkerehief by Messes. Nathuaial ' 
and Bhagwata. 

458 — [6671—3]. Three dhotfs or soft 
silk waist cloths worn by Hindus, in yellow 
white, and crimson. 

Value Es. 27, 14 and 28 each, respectively, 
by Messes. HathbI^al and Biiagwata. 

Dhotis in silk of a yellow color, are imported 
in numbers from Benares, under the name of 
Pitambar J’ 


Value Es, 29- 6-6 
„ 28- 2-6 


32-13-0 
silk 
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These are woven plain like daryai, but are soffc 
silkj like a European silk pocket-liandkercliief. 

The following are for the MuiTAiir Jail. 

459. — [6860] < JSFeck handkerchief, pink 
and white plaid, value Es. 2-8. 

460. — [6863 &> 3], Lady’s dress, gtey, 
striped with black. 

4 6 1 . — [6S6J] . White and black check, 
value Es. 9-15. 

462. — [6S55J. Pink and white small 
check, value Es. 18-6. 

463. — [6866]. ditto larger check, value 
lls. 18-12. 

464. — [6867]. White and grey stripe, 
%^alue Es. 10-15. 

465. — [6869]. Black, and white stripe 
Droad, value Es. 18-12. 

466. — [6868]. White and rose colored 
•v^alue Es. 18-6. 

And from Deea Ghazi Khak. 

467* — [6S70 — 1]. Eed and 3 %‘llow hand- 
kerchiefs (“rumal daryai,” ) by Alladitta. 

468. — [6875 & 6]. 2 specimens of ‘‘darydi.” 

469. — [0877]. A silk cap, a skull cap 
worn by Pathans &c., under the turban. 

Peshawto. 

470. — ‘[6800 & 1], Silk handkercbiefs, 
worth Es. 4-1 each. 

471. -“[6S92]. “Alaiclia” silk piece for 
pyjamas, 

472. -[G902 A to E.] ^I)arydi» from 
ISlabha, contributed by the Eaja oe Nabha. 
viz green, purple, red, pink, yellow. 

473 . — [6904]. 3 plain silks, Patyala, exhi- 
bited by His HiaiiKESS the Mahabajah. 

474 . — [6996]. Eed silk muslin, Patyala, 

TOEBilS, LTO&IS AJfD ^HES. 

These article will be found manufactured in 
the greatest perfection at Multan, Bhahpur, 
Bheraand Khushab iu the Shah pur district, ' 


and at Jhelam. A few come from Batala of 
Gurdaspur, they ai*e generally woven with a 
gold or ornamental border. The Limgi and 
Khes are woven exactly as in the cotton 
fabric. 

The Khes are sometimes plain, sometimes 
checked but woven on the same principle. 
The distinction, as before observed, consists 
in the fact in the khes bad, the weft is by 
a skilful design woven in and out of the warp 
by the aid of multiplied treddles, so as to 
display the colour of both warp and weft, 
one thread upon another thread forming 
a pattern or damask. 

The collection in this department in 1864 
was rare and very beautiful, the manufactures 
being quite peculiar and characteristic of the 
cities above named. 

The Amritsab district contributed : — 

475. — [6614]. A scarlet and green cboek 
lungi, gold border, value Es. 38, by Meajt 
MAlIOilED SlIAH. 

476. — [6615]. Kamarband or waist sash, 
value Es. 7, by Gitjar Mal. 

477 . -[6629]. Another sash, %^alue 
Es. 5. 

478 —[6618]. Silk pagri, value Es. 6, by 
the same. 

- Gurdasbur. 

479.— [6334 & 5]. 2 plain Khes, of silk 
and cotton mixed, with gold edges, value 45 
and 36, respectively, made at Batala. 


480. — [3814]. 6 turbans of silk, made at 
the Jalandhar Jail. 

Lahore. 

481. — [6889]. White patka, or silk scarf 
with border in* silk and gold (kalabatiin,) 
value Es. 175, by Messrs. Kateumal and 
Beagwaista, 


Jai.ahi>iiar. 




489. — [8789]. Purple klies, gold border^ 
ed ; by tlie sa,iae. 

490. — [6833-9]. Series of Klieses in silk . 
contributed by tlie Multan Local Com- 
mittee : 

In purple, value Es. 70 

scarlet, „ 75 

“ crimson, ... „ 32 

“ Yellow, „ 60 

crimson ‘ sada ^ or plain klies, “ 35 

Anotlier, ... ... ... „ 50 

491. — [6810-3 & 6S5G & 7]. Specimens 
of Iklalu or square scarf, in kliaki ( grey ) 
green, black and yellow, crimson and lilac, 
‘value Rs. 28 to 30. 

492. ^[6814-49 & GS55]. Turbans (das- 
tar) in crimson, scarlet, wliite, sky blue, grey? 

, lilac and blue black, fj’om Rs. 21 to 23. 

493. — [6858-4]. Specimens from tlie 
Multan Jail, 

Sky blue turban, goldbordered, value Rs. 12. 
Check silk pagri, ... value Rs. 4-8 
G-rey turban, ... „ 5-0 

SHUJA KRAm SILRS. 

494. — Called also Sufi, or lawful for Ma- 
hamadans to wear, instead of pure silk, which 
is not lawful. 

They are made at Bahawalpur ; they are 
exactly like guibadrm (or sometimes siisi) 
pieces, striped on colored ground ; but the 
fabric is of silk and cotton mixed, the warp 
being cotton : it is rather stiff and hard, and 
is glazed with a mucilaginous emulsion of 
quince seeds. 

BAHAWALPUR LUNGIS. 

These are soft silks made for scarves or 
wrappers, having a satin lustre and a pat- 
tern produced by the loom ; and gold thread 
is often interwoven ( ‘^zar b^ft*' ). 

495 . — [6705]. Luiigi in pink soft silk 
and gold. 

, 496 .— [6706], Blue and gold lungi in 

^ striped pattern. 

497 . — [6707], Check in crimson, black 

and gold. ^ 

498 . ^[6708]. Khes, showing a different 
color on either side, called ‘dorukha/ the 
* two-faced** 


482. — [6890], Pair of Lahore scarlet 
Elies, of thick twilled silk with gold border, ^ 
and narrow edging in black and white, value 
Rs. 175, by Messes Hathumal and 
Bhagwata. 

Jhelam, 

483 . — [6808]. Lungi or pattern of Khes, 
value Rs. 61, by Laeinda Shah of Pind 
I)adan Khan. 

484 . — [6801]. A short silk Lungi by the 
same, value Rs. 31. 

485. — [6810]. Purple Lungi, by the 
same, value Rs. 22. 

The next collection is from Shahpur 

486 . — [6811—14]. Luiigis in purple, 
white, scarlet, and with crimson border, 
(Lungi kinari surkli) from Khushab, (valu- 
ing Rs. 55, 48, 75, and 25 each. 

487 ^ — [6814-12]. Turbans in crimson, 
white, dove colour, white with black edges, 
made at the Shahpue Jail. 

The following are from Multan 

Seven hundred maunds of raw silk are 
brought to Multan every year by the Lo- 
“ hauis, chiefly from Bokhara and Turkistaii: 
these are manufactured in one hundred and 
fifty workshops. One man will finish an 
ordinary khes or silk scarf in six days, 
perhaps three yards long and a foot and a 
half wide, taking eight days previously for 
the arrangement of the weaving apparatus. 

• A very handsome khes is finished in sixteen 
days. That of tbe red colour is most valu- 
able : it is dyed with cochineal, which is 
** brought from either Bombay or Bokhara ; 

that from Bombay is rupee a seer, about 
«« a shilling a pound.*’ 

488 ^[0986-3]. Turbans in red, blue, 
black (surmi) and shot yellow, exhibited by 
Nazir Khaie-ullah Khan. 

^ Extracted from a personal “ Narrative of a visit 
to GLuznee, Kabul and Afghanistan, by G. T. Vigne, 
Esquire,” page 21. ( ‘‘ Khes'* is ®pelt in the original, 
kaisL’*) ’ • ■ ^ ' T 
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499. — [6719]. Dove coloured satiuette, 
is uiiicolorous, but a pattern is damasked ia 
tlie fabric. 

500. — [6735]- Fancy satinette; from 
tlie Govebnment Toshakhana. 

501. — [6786] . Pink and grey “ sari or 
wrapper, (Govex^nment Toshakiiana.) 

IMPORTED SILKS. 

SUCH AS AKE NOT MADE IN THE 
PUNJAB. 

The principal of these are European, 
Ereiich, English, and Pussian. 

A few, as the Dakhaii silks, Masliru, ai*e 
fetched from Hindustan, Ahmadabad, Guiii- 
rat, Sic* 

Dopattas, or fancy scarves, are brought 
from Benares, together with the yellow silk 
‘‘ pitanibar,” and white spotted black silk 
called “ Bund.'* 

There are also the silks imported from 
Kabul and Bukhara by the North-Western 
merchants. 

The samples exhibited were from Lahobb: - 

[6602]. Blue plush velvet (has the pile 
flattened down sideways). English. 

[6698 and 4]. Samples of rich green, and 
purple velvet. English. 

[6605]. Figured, striped and shot silk 
(Lyons). 

[6696]. Striped fancy satin, brilliantly 
shot in scarlet and green (Lyons). 

[6697] . Another ol* the same pattern, but 
shot with brilliant purple instead of scarlet, 
(Lyons). 

These were selected for exhibition from the 
Government Toshakhana, on account of the 
extreme beauty and lustre of the colouring, 
as well as for the idever grouping of the da- 
mask pattern introduced. 

[6698] . Green satin, ^yith yellow orna- 
mentation (Lyons). 

[6699] , Black rich silk, damasked with 
groups of fl<>wers in satin, (Lyons). 

[6782]. Black satin damasked with small 
bunches of flowers in colors. 

The following were imported from Chika;- 

502. — [6726], Brown figured silk. 

503» — [67*25]. Yellow figured satin, 

504. — [6724]. Figured satin. 

505, --^[6893].. Chiim silk import- 

oyerla»4 c»tributed by Mu 

TOB Mahabj^a pm Kabemib^ 


A few from Central India, contributed 
by Bbij NxIth, Darogali of the Lahore Cen« 
tral Jail, 

506. — [6727]. Green silk, shot with 
gold, (Dakhaii). 

507. — [6728]. Bed and gold sari/- 
flowered border. 

508. — [6739]. Shot silk scarf. 

509. — 6774]. Purple, Masliru, (a satin, 
worked with gold in stripes) Dakhan ; contri- 
buted by the Go veenlient Toshakhana. 

From Benaees, contributed by the Go- 
VEEN'MENT ToSHAKHANA,—, 

510. — [6871]. Khes dorukha, Kahiba- 
tdni*^ gold bordered khes, exhibiting purple 
face on one side, and yellow on tlie other. 

511. ^ — [6782]. Crimson and gold khes. 

512. — [6788]. Cromson and yellow (Do- 
rukha). 

From Kabul and Buichaea, contributed 
from the Peshawar District, 

513. — [6880]. “Kdna-wez baiiafsh,’* value 
Es. 12 for 10 yards, from Bukhara by 
AIuhammab Azim. 

514. — [6979]. “ Kanawez Par-i- ta us 
clnkini,’^ shot silk kanawez embroidered^ 
Bukhara — the same value. 

515. — [6881]. Gulbadan Kaunidar/’ 
value Es. 15 for 7^ yards, from Bukhara 
contributed by Kazi Amie Jan. 

516. — [6882]. Kanawez,, ( red ), from 
Kabul, by Muhammad Azim. 

517. — [6882]. ^Eawa Surkh,’ — Bukhara* 

518. — [6884]. ‘^Cimnui zard, guldar/^ 
“flowered yellow chuimT' — Peshawar. 

519. — [6905], Two pieces of Kanawez^ 
a green and purple, contributed by His 
Hiohness the Mahaeaja of Patyala. 

The Kashmie Collection exhibited some 
peculiar fabrics in silk. 

520. — [6567]. Piece of “Badsliahid’ 

621 —[6568]. “Tiiwar*^ ofgrey (mushi) 

color, with gold strixxcs. 





MISCELLANEOUS SILK AIANUFAG- 
TURES NOT BEINO WOVEN. 

A few of these are mere curiosities, but other^ 
are a standing manufacture, such is the Izar- 
barid, which is a long netted silk sash, ending 
in two. tassels more or less ornamented, it is 
used to fasten the pyjmas round the waist* 

The following are from AMBiTSi.il. 

522. — [6619], Silk braid and string by 
Alla Ditta. 

523. — [6624], Sets of artificial flowers, 
roses, &c. in boxes* 

624. — [6628]. Skeins of twisted sewing 
silk, plain and speckled, 

Gubdaspbr. 

526. — [6632 & 33]. Two Izarbands or 
waist girdles, from Batala ; another maker 
sent 13 specimems of a superior make, which 
were not included in the origiiial catalogue. 

From GtrjBANWALLA we're sent 
. 528.— [6807]. A silk pillow of patchwork 
of various silks, made at Eamnagar; 

527. — [6804]. Silk nets from Ramnagar. 
The next collection is from LaiIobe. 

528. — [6641]. Broad grey braid, made 
on European pattern, contributed by B. 
Powell, Esquibe. 

529. — [6737 — 41]. Netted silk neckties, 
(Iguropean style), made by the prisoners in 
the Female PEKiTEifTiABY. 

The next series are made by Azimttllah:, 
kinara baf of Lahore. 

530. — [6743], Silk tassels for a lady’s 
cloak. 

531. — [6747]. Silk cord and tassels. 

632. — [6748]. Crimson “ Sej band” or- 
namented. The Sej band is a long cord and 
tassel used to tie down the coverlet of a native 
bed to the posts of the bed j only used by people 
of rank and wealth. 

[6749], Is another sample, but 

plain. 
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543.— [0826]. Yariegated sasli, called 

Izarband baft rang ” ( literally 7 colours ). 

644. — [6827], Sejbaud Pmjriwalla.”^ 

645. — [6828 & 9]. Bo. ‘‘ Bamelu walla.” 

546. — [6880], Bo, “ Ba6cbx walla.” 

And from Pesha.wxje : — 

547. — [6885 to 89]. Series of Izarbands 
valuing Ee 1-4 each. 

From Eashmib : — 

648* — [6894]. 4 Sej bands, (silken cords 
and tassels) from Jammu, value Es. 75, contri- 
buted by His Highijiess this Mahabaja. 

649. [6895 to 6902 ]. Specimens of dyed 
floss silk in skeins of white, turquoise blue, 
black, crimson, yellow, bright green (Zamrudi) 
light green ( Anguri) and scarlet. 

From Nabba. 

650. — [6902H]. ^‘Jal reslxami” netted 
silk sash. 

651. — [69021], Izarband. 

652. — [6902K]. « Takma,” buttons and 
loops of silk— work for cbogahs. 

The long pipes, both fixed and flexible, at- 
tached to hukas, are often wound over outside 
with variegated silk which has pleasing effect. 
It is quite a trade in itself. The flexible tubes 
are coils of zinc wire covered with Birch 
bark (Bhojpatr) and then with cloth, and, 
lastly ornamanted with silk and gold threads! 
The stiff tubes are made of reeds round over 
first with cloth, and then with silk. 


of thesrf * meaning 


The forms of these pipe tubes or necbas, will 
be seen in an illustration to the chapter on 
Intoxicating Brugs, in vol. I. 

Necbas with silk work were sent as 
follows:--- 

[6805] Six Pipe tubes from Eamnagar 
and Guj ran walla. 

This Class is concluded with a mention 
of the chenille work ( Kfir-i-Makhmal) made 

by KSirndin of Wazirabad in the Gujrauwalla 
district. 

553— [67?6 and 77 6790 and 6802.] Are 
cushions for a sofa, worked with groups of 
flowers and patterns, «fec. 

554. — [6778] Sets of tassels of colored 
chenille, and silver thread ( such as are used 
by natives to ornament horses on state oc- 
casions). 

555. [6779 and 80]. Boxes ornamented 
with chenille work, 

556. [6791 to 803], Specimens in 
chenille work as follows ; — 

A Ball. 

A necktie. 

A bracelet. 

Pen-tray. 

Tassels. 

Boxes. 

Mats. 

Slippers. 
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NOTE. 

No report on silk fabrics has been received from the Jury of the Exhibition of 1864 
but their award of prizes is as follows : — ’ 


VII.— SILK MANUFACTURES. 


District or 
Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Description of articles. 

! 

1 Medal. 

Certifi- 

cate. 

Amritsar, 

( Devi Sahai and \ 

1 Cliamba Mai, j 

Seven finest and fast pieces 
of silk, Nos. 9620—9624,... 

1 

1 

Lahore, 

Nathu and Bhagwanta, 

Collection of silks. 


1 

Nabha, 

RajaofNabha, 

Collection of silks of local 
manufacture, 

1 

1 ■■ 1 

Lahore, 

Muhammad Baksh, ... 

Netted and twilled silk 
manufactures. Nos. 6751-— : 
6775, 


1 

Wazirabad, ... 

Kaim Din, 

Chenille work, 

... 

1 

Shahpur, 

Superintendent J ail, . . . 

Silks, , 


1 

Multan, 

Ditto Ditto, ... 

Do., 

1 

1 

Ditto, 

Manfacturers of the 
town of Multan. 

Do.. 


1 


• Lady Montgomery’s prize of Rs. 50. 


I 



This Class is of course intended to include only such miscellaneous fibres as are used in 
manufacture, and other than cotton, silk, or wool. 

The Class has been sub-divided into three Divisions, according to the different kinds of 
articles made. 

The first Division will include loom woven fabrics, which are however very few in 
number : Flaxen and Linen fabrics which would occupy so large a portion of this Class in 
an European Exhibition, are almost entirely wanting here. In a few jails, a stout canvas has 
' : been made from flax, but that is all. As to the native flax, it has never been utilized, except 

' to produce a coarse sting. No other fibre is woven in the province except ‘ saa ’ ( Crotolaria 

jmcea ), and that only into a sack-cloth or matting called “ tat.” 

The second Division contains the various kinds of paper. The original and ordinary 
kind of native paper would be the only one in the class, were it not for the more recent 
experiments in paper making in the various jails, and the varieties introduced by the attempt 
to utilize various fibres, as tow, madfir, daphne, straw, and others. The third Division 
includes ropes, mats, baskets, and all miscellaneous fibrous manufactures generally. Dopes are 
manufactured principally of san, or of » banmunj, ” ( OT^w/a—gi-asg ). There 

is not of course generally that demand for cables of all sizes and strength that° there is in a 

i . ■ maritime country, but still the demand is considerable for agricultiu-al and general purposes. 

: . Various fibres are pressed into service as occasion requires, and many species of grass as well 

as the bark of the mulberry tree, the fibrous sorts- of the Dhak ( Butea frondom ), and many 
, , ; others—are included in the class of Eaw Fibres, as useful for rope manufacture. ^ 

The reader is invited to e.xamine this Class in conjunction with the former Class ( III 
sub-class E. ) in Volume I, as all the botanical and statistical information that could be 
obtained relative to the fibres themselves, is there detailed. 

In the hills, the inner bark of the Dhaman ( Qrewia oppositifoUa) , resemblino- gardener’s 
‘bast,’-ismuch used for ropes, as is also the bhabar, and bagar grass (Briophorum 
cannabinum). Straw and grass are used in the higher hills for making the rude sandals 
worn in crossing the precipitous and rocky passes of those regions ; and the rope and 
twig bndge.s, which are often the only means of crossing many mountainous torrents and 

; , rivers, bring into use many strong fibrous barks, twigs of FotherpilU invohccrata, and the 

; nettle tree bark { Oelba ) and others. ' ' 

The tuie ot these libre. is miverrf „er the traele of eeuntr, indioaled, a.d heyoed 
«... . .. .mposesbl. t. that (here .. an, .pedal loealil, celebrated fe, Hbroee „aa«faet™ 
except m the case of a few speciahtes, which will be below enumerated. 

Baskets and chicks are made of the invaluable batYibnn „r ji , „ 

of tbU Ota are »ad. of the thio £o.er tb~-“!^ T '’“’‘f 

of the .tat ™oj, tbeo called ■■ li»«, » „ . .tri„ S7.SZ' o 

otpil.bi,tb,pli«,tbran;be.oflbe.All.rTLSr PeSl o T* V *" 

».t, aod ha*... of >«.», and Ae. S 

■ bed mat,, Itoa.c«D«b».ddiba™„ad,if.rrt£r 
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DIVISION I. 

Fibrous Fabrics. 
The fibrous manufactures in the form of piece goo 
matting, and flax recently introduced in a few of the jaih 
these may be added the madar fibre, or rather flosg foj 
tried ; but is present more of a curiosity than a useful fibr 

[6908]. “ Tat pati ’’ from the 

Jail Sirsa, 


.~-[693B]. Canvas made from Flax 
at Syalkot, 

558 . — [ ]. Several scarves and hand- 

keixjhiefs of fine linen made at Belflist from 
flax grown at Syalkot by the Inbiah Fbax 
Company. 

Canvas was also sent from Lahore Jail and 
from Multan, of two qualities, valuing anas 
and 0-4i-8 per yard, respectively ; also*^ from 
Agra Jail (7041) and Gugaira (7008). 

559 . — [7019]. Table napkin made from 
madm* floss, Dera Ismail Elian. 

The Shahpur Jail gained a medal in the International Exhibition of 1862 for its manufac- 
ture of madar. 

In the Punjab Exhibition, besides the above, some towels were shown made of madar 
and cotton mixed, also a rug made of madar (coloured). 

This fibre which is short, smooth, glossy, and looks like short lengths of pale yellowish 
white floss silk, is produced from the ripe seed-pods of the madar or AJc {CalotroiAs 
Hmiiltonii). Dr. Forbes Watson reported on it thus It is deficient in strength and difliculb 
to spin on account of the smoothness of the individual fibres. Attempts in England to work 
it by means of machinery have hitherto practically failed. 


Some of the fibre has been sent to Messrs. Thresher and Glenny, who have for a long 
time been devoting attention to the subject. These gentlemen are at length enabled to report 
tlieir ability to turn it to account, if obtainable here in a good clean condition at 35 £ a ton 
(3|d. a lb.) . Dr. Walker (of the Agra J ail) reported that it might be collected at about Re. 1-8 
per maund, or about Ifd. a lb. From experiments made at Dera Ismail Elian, however, it ap- 
pears that the collection of the floss has not been accomplished at the desired rates. 

The fibre requires bleaching, and answers best when mixed with cotton. 

It has been tried with the cloth made by the warp of cotton, and the weft of pure maddr 
or the warp half cotton and half madar, and weft tlu*ee parts madar to one cotton. Also it 
has been tried with cotton in various proportions, uniform for all the threads of the fabric. 

The fibre only requires cleaning and separation from seeds and dirt by aid of the usual bow, 
Eo charka is required when made into threads. Before weaving, the thhead requires steeping for 
four and five days in watei’, sometimes a little Methi BQQdXTri^onella) and gum is added.^ 
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Ih is important not to confuse the fibre of the seecl-pod, which I have called floss, with 
the fine strong fibre which is obtained from the stem of tlie plant. 

To produce the latter fibre, sticks of the madar are cut about 12 or 18 inches lono* - 
the outer bark is then carefully peeled off, and the fibre is drawn from the inner part next tlie 
stem. Several threads are then placed together and twisted up by hand. l!^"o water is used 
at all. Madar fibre is used on the Indus for fishing nets. 

The fibre is very strong, and is also suitable for weaving, as it amalgamates with silk. It is 
valued by the Agri- Horticultural Society of Bengal at 30£ to 40£ a ton.^ 

Besides giving these two fibrous products, madar is useful medicinally. Its wood makes 
charcoal, (especially the large species, (A. Qigantea) common in the lower provinces ; and 
its juice yields a substitute for gutta-percha. 


# Journal V'lII, page 74. 
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DIVISION IL 

Papee. 

Leaving aside the subject of imported papers, and those manufactured at Serampore, 
the papers used in the Punjab may be divided into three classes. 

1. — Native paper, which is made in many places, but especially at Sealkote. 

2. — Native paper made in jails. These are often made of various dbres, and made experi*- 

mentally. In this class I include Daphne paper, &c. 

S . — Ivashmlr paper. 

Ordinary native paper is made of various sized sheets, and of different qualities, which 
are known by different names ; the material from which it is made is almost always the 
same, the old ‘‘tat patti” — which is bleached, washed, and reduced to pulp. The only other 
material commonly used is old paper; but European paper, as also that printed or written 
on witli English ink is useless, the former from the difficulty of reduction to pulp, the 
latter from difficulty of bleaching and removing ink stains. * Native paper-making as 
practised without assistance from Europeans, is worse than it was ; no improvement has been 
made in machinery, and the makers will not adopt new fibrous substances. The process of 
making paper is simple, but is such that even, with the utmost care, hue and thin paper can never 
be produced by it. Even at Gujrat, where the best jail made paper is produced, the paper 
is only excellent as native paper. 

At first the fibrous material, chiefly old gunny cloth, or tat, is cut up by hand into little 
pieces with a rude iron chopper ; the dust is then shaken out of it ; it is next moistened ; 
mixed with a certain quantity of “ snjji,” and is submitted to the “jliandar ’’ or pounder. The 
pounder consists of a heavy beam of wood, working on a pivot, so as to form the long arm of an 
unequal lever ; the end of the arm is fitted with a cylindrical block of wood, on which is fixed a small 
iron tooth or central hammer, which strikes upon a stone placed below : this lower end of the 
lever strikes down into a pukka trough, which is partly filled with the fibre to be pounded. A 
workman stands with one foot on the shorter end of the beam or “ jhandar,” and by pressing 
it down, forces the loaded end up, which in its turn falls by its own weight, crushing 
the fibre that is beneath it. A man crouches down in one corner of the trough, and keeps 
throwing the fibrous material on to the stone under the beam each time as it descends with a 
heavy thump. Of course the quantity of fibre submitted to the blow each time is very small, but 
by gradually throwing one piece after piece, the whole gets pounded. The material is then taken 
out, washed in a stream of water, made into square cakes with more sajji, and left exposed 
to sun and air for some time, after this it is again pounded, and again washed. When the 
whole is in a rude pulp and tolerably clean, it is mixed with water in a masonry 
trough, stirred up continually by men with bamboo sticks, and when the whole pulp is of 
a proper consistency, the paper-maker sits down with his strainer frame, and dipping it in with 
a peculiar knack, catches a fine layer of pulp on the strainer, which, when the water has 
drained off, forms a sheet of paper ; these sheets are placed one over the other as they are 
made. When a sufficient number has been collected, the mavss is talq?n away to a dry wall 
previously prepared with a smooth coating of plaster* Th^ workman then takes a thin broad 

The difficulty has recently been overcome in the Lahore, Central Jail. The paper produced is good, 
J)ut by no means cheap. 


ifi'ifss* 





tile facilities ef washing the fibre! 


means 
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and stiff brush, like an Englisli house brush, only thinner, and detaching sheet by sheet, si>reads 
each flat against the wall, to which it adheres by its own moisture ; the workman gently smooths 
it over with the brush. When dry, the paper readily peels off, and is then ready to be 
polished. This is effected by smearing each sheet all over with a kind of starch prepared from 
W'heat, and when this is dry a gloss is imparted to the paper by rubbing over and over each 
sheet with a round smooth flint stone over a concave sm-face of smooth wood. 

The frame or strainer on which the pulp forming the sheet is collected, is a wooden frame 
covered with a strainer of fine grass stems. It is obvious that by this means a very thin or 

fine paper cannot be made ; to make fine paper, requires a strainer of inconceivably fine 
metallic wires. 

This process is followed with hut slight variations wherever paper is made, the difference 
in quality of paper results from the fineness and good pounding of the fibre, the quantity and 
clearness of the water available for washing the fibref^ and the skill of the workman in straining i t. 

I now proceed to enumerate the known kinds of paper, beginning with the ordinary paper 
inanufactuied at Sealkot. The manufacture at other places of the common sorts need no 
special remark. 


560.— [10105]. 
Alfa, Sealkot. 


Sealkot paper made by 


[10113]. A sample of the 
paperimpoiied into Lahore, and shewn bj 
Hab 

The following account of paper making has been received from Sealkot : 

^ ^ « Nothing can be ascertained asto when the manufactories for paper started, and who was the 
originator. Ihe origin of the manufacture is however supposed to have been about 600 vears 
ago, in Imperial times, when Sealkot was a city of great importance. The common story rims 
ha a man whose name has not been handed down to the present time, used to have tL pulp’ 
bea enbythe peoplo bu lifting the pulp from the water was done in secret, in a walleS 

enclosure, and each sheet was valued by hhn at the then currents One da; his son-ii- 

law was rather curious to know the art, and through a hole in the wall of the endosu e peepTd 

r rktr'ttsr r*- “t- 

hese villages aieneio the old manufactories for paper. The mountain stream the Aik 
flows by these villages and the manufacturers attribute the excellency of their pape'r to some 

to tl J nmning''water 

msnutttcfcnvem .employ the water of th^Ait hill ^ At Sealkot also the 

Officers Wl^torrent,^ 
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quantity of paper naanufactured is sent to Amritsar, and the other half taken by the Kaboisai.' 
who are Bopdris, as far as Peshawur : very little finds its way lower down than Amritsar 

The p<aper makers are a mixed community of AwdnSjTarkfins, and Lohars. Each f ‘t 

Ivarkhaua is a separate firm. In the time of the Emperors the yearly proceeds u-sed it ’s said 
to amount to 8 lacs. The paper was in popular use at Delhi ; during the Sikli rule the 
business declined to 20 factories, and a sale of lls. 25,000. Under British rule the manufac- 
tories have again increased : there are 82 factories in all, giving emioloyment to nearly 1 OQO 
men, and yielding an income of fths of a lac yearly. ' ^ ’ 

In 1855, the stati.stics* of the paper manufivetories of Sealkot and neighbouring vilhio-e® 

were as follows : — ^ 


Quantity anb value op paper 

MADE PER ANNUM. 


Men employed, 


timber of 
Beams. 


561. — [10116]. Quallt-j of paper called 
Jabangiri, (a quality supposed to have been [1019! 
ordered only hy the Emperor). It is of [10210], 
extra large size. Hah Bhaowa::? oi? Lahobe. [10240] 

[10258] 

JAIL MADE PAPERS. ^ 

562 . — [10,028]. Country paper from Delhi 
Jail, at 4 anas a quire. 

56 3. — “[10,036]- From Sirsa, and 

[10,037]. The same made from old paper. 

564. — [10,041]. From Ambaila Jail. 

[10,060]. FromKotla. 

[10,448]. From Dbarmsala. 

The process of making the paper is thus described by the Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of the Sirsa J ail i-r- 

Tins paper is made iVom the fibrous stales of the Madar plant. Tlie stalks are picked during the 
winter months after the plant has fl^^werecl. They are then dried j the fibre separated by hand, and thick 
ropes made. It is from old and worn out ropes that the paper is mpnufaetured. The old rope, which is 
much used in this District and adjoining Bikanir territory,, is cnt into small pieces, well pounded, and 

, *JEitract for F rinsep’s geiiUineiit llepori page 25, ' 'V' - 


[10071] From Kangra. 

2—10204] From Jhang, of all colors. 
Muzaffargarh. 

Dora Ghazi Khan. 

Peshawur. 

[10271], Malerkotla, and Agra. 

All these are manufactured in tlie manner 
above described, either of old tat or of old 
paper ( raddi ). 

565 — [10,135], Paper made from Madar 
fibre, Sirsa jail, value, Es. 3-4-0 a Gadi or ream. 
In both white, red, green and yellow colors. 
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soakocl for 3 clays witk sajji arul clninara — lime (slaked ). This material after helng well washed, forms a 
pulp from whicli tiie paper is mauutactnred. Rope made from this fibre is uudoubtcMlly stronger than flax 
rope, and at the same time possesses the fineness of silk. The finest cord and twine can also he manu* 
fact tired. ■■■■' 

The paper in the Exhibition was of the fibre of the stem, but it is equally possible to make 
it out of the silky floss of the pods. This requires bleaching, bub is by nature so short and 
fine a fibre, that tlie labor of pulping it is inconsiderable. I have not yet seen a piece of this 
pap e r from the P an j ah . 


566. — [10,05(1 ]. Daphne paper by Mr. G. 
Jephson, Simla. 

567- — [10057]. Daphne’paper for Sangaum, 


Kanawar, by Captain G. Hoiichen. 

568 . — [10,063]. Daphne paper from Karigra 
(Dharmsala ) Jail. 


Several species of Daplnie and Desmodium, jdeld an inner bark, wliich furnishes a strong 
and supple piqier. The species commonly used are Daphne papyracea and oleoides — ‘J iku’, Sutlej 
valleys ‘Katilfd’, KaijJimi; ‘Laglmnai’ (Pashtii) ; *Nigi’ 'Kidlu\ ‘Sanarkat’ Kashmir; and Des- 
modkcmtlUcefoliunh, SiitleJ valley Ifazara; or Kathq’ Kullu and 

Kamjm, ■ ■ 

The latter is more easily prepared than the former. It is used in the jails of Dharmsala 
and Rawalpindi. The Daphne is more confined in its range of growth than Desmodium, 
and is also of a smaller size and more difficult to work. 

The following account of the growtli of Desmodium and Daphne, and the method of prepar- 
ing the lower bark for paper making, is extracted for a paper communicated by Dr. Cleghorn, 
to the Agri-Hortieultural Society. 

Daphne oleohle-'i. — This appears to be one of the characteristic plants of the valleys of the outer 
Himalayas, occurring at an elevation of *^,000 to 8,000 feet, the basin of all the Punjab rivers from the Tonsc 
to the JS'ainsukh. 

Local These vary in the different provinces JekiP^ in Bussahir ; ** NigPMn Kullu 

** Kutilal’^ in Hazara and Ivhagau ; and SanarJeat” in Kashmir. The yellow berries are considered purga- 
tive ])y the natives, in this resneet the plant coincides with its congeners, and finds a place in the Materia 
Medica ( see Honigberger’s Thirty yetirs in the East’" p. 268.), but the use of tlie fibre is not known. 

Pr<?cm -The inner layer of hark is separated from the pliant branches witlioufc 

any skilled process or other treatment, than the careful removal of the outer bark or epidermis, with any 
knots or asperities attached to it. fhe manipulation requires patience, but may be easily done by women or 
boys a fair price for the labour would probably be about 2 Its. per maund. 

The inner bark is the best part, and the properties which render it valuable ai*e toughness and good 
color. The way in whicli I prepared the fibre was this : twelve small boys went to the hill side returning 
to my tent with freshly stripped bark ; they sat down and cleared off the epidermis witli their own bluiit 
knives ; the fibre was then placed in the sun and when thoroughly dry it was tied up in small bundles The 
boys received one anna each in the evening and returned next morning in great numbers. In this way 12 
boys in two days cleared -tO pounds of dry fibre under my supervision, but with practice a larger quantity 
might be expected. 

The main points are, to see that the fibre is cleared of moody integument and epidermis^ and that it is 
received and Jeept dry, 

,9^?h?e<^.-~Several facts have been ascertained which may be mentioned. (1) The plant 
does not suffer from free cutting of the branches, throwing out vigorous shoots in a few months. (2> The 
bark of one year old shoot .s<?parates more easily than that of old branches. (3) The operation becomes more 
difficult as the weather becomes colder. (4) Plunging the branches into hot water for | hour facilitates the 
stripping process. The bark should then be steeped for several days in running water and bleached in the 
sun. I have not tried the halting in a lye of aches but this operation would prohably apply equally well to 
the hark of Daphne oleoides, as to that qf^Dronssonetia papyrifera, ichich is thus treated in China and Japan, 

The clea^ng might be done more cheaply by machinery than by hand-^the bark should be placed in 
hot water and tlien dried in the sun. It should afterwards be passed under roller 3 -(as in a common mangle) 
'when the remainmg portion of epidermics will fall off, ® ^ 
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ana oSer experiment to_ tlie Jail at Wmrmsalla. 

much time was employed in bleachintr but behisr sutisfieil oe t ’® ■‘ ejor Mercer states that too 

fora supply of200maunds from Chumba ^ ‘’*® e^tcellenoe of the rnalenal.be is iu treaty 

_ Desmodmm tUmMium.-l have to notice another plant which attains a size than the Dar>l,n. 
iri^^t in«m Tlainf ^rows tiuch lower, so that the^bre will b™ availabfo'^:: ; 


-Kanti, at Dalhousie,- 


r ; Tbei-e are Sh>,hMn„. i. e., Paper tree on the Rotang Pass 

KuJmiclu at Murree,— and CTiamlcdt in Kbagan. ^ 

■ n attention, was drawn to this plant more recently. The hark has also been used as a paper material 
,n the Dhnnnsalla .la, , and also ,n that of Rawulpinclee. The fibre is coarser, but more suited for the native 

•• • '““f' •'« »»' «• 


the 


When it is reineuibered that the quantity of paper manufactured in onr .Tails depends very much on 
quantity of tat _(*. e old rope.s and gunny hags) procurable that the supply of this material is uncertain 
and that nsual cost ,s about the same. viz. 3 Rs per inannd, I trust tliese remarks may not be considered as 
wholly useless. It remains to he seen if the preparation of these fibres can be couduoted on a large scale 

how far they would be remunerative if so conducted.” ® 

vVlien made into paper, the Daphne or Desmodium fibre is usually treated in the same 
manner as the ordinal y tat fibre ; paper made of it usinally turns out the same colour as 
ordinary native paper ; but it as such tenacity, that the paper can be made very thin, and yet 
of surprising strength and durability. 

In 1863 1 experimented on the fibre at the Sealkot Jail. I found that it would not answer 
if it was merely submitted to the ordinary pounding process under the “jhandar.” The paper 
turned out was indeed of great strength, but was full of flaws and bits of black looking fibre. 
Very fair paper was made by mixing tat-pati &e., or old paper with it. To make really 
good paper, the fibre requires boiling with alkaline lye : this I observe is always done in 
Nepal. The paper made at the Dharmsalla and Rawalpindi Jails is more remarkable for its 
strength, than for its excellence iu their respects : the other varieties of the paper are especially 
suited for lining or packing tea boxes. 

In Nepal, the manufacture of paper from Daphne is celebrated. It would be foreign to my 
purpose to give a detailed account of the process ; but the reader can obtain information for 
himself by consulting Volume V of the Transactions of the Agn-EortieuUural Society of India 
at pp. 220—231. J J , 

The Nepalese process consists of first boiling the slips of inner bark (which they 
commonly take fresh from the tree) in a strong alkaline solution obtained by passing water 
through the ashes of oak wood. After the boiling has gone on about half an hour, the bark 
will be quite soft, and have nearly absorbed all the liquid. Next the mass is pliieed iu a 
shallow stone mortar, and continually beaten with a mallet or pestle till reduced to 
a pulp. 

The pulp is then mixed with a little pure water. To make paper, a wooden frame, the 
size of the sheets required to be made, is taken (the frame being covered with very porous 
cloth, or fine grass or wire meshes as usual,) upon the pulp the frame or sieve is placed, and 
both are floated in a cistern of water. A quantity of the pulp is put in the sieve, which is” then 
shaken about, the fine pulp passing through on to the pq,per frame, and the workman, by 
skilfully agitating the latter, causes the pulp to spread ail it over, after which he withdraws 
it in the usual manner, and the sheet of paper is made : the sieve retams all the lumpy or 
co^se particles of the pulpy matter. 
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•L ■, I^apliiie fibre have been sent to Europe, and fine letter paper admiral.! 

smfced for “foreign post,” ha. been made therefrom. I have seen a epechrren of this iWht paper 

which could only be tom with the greatest difficulty. The Daphne paper is said to resist tl, I’ 

ravages of insects and specially of the or fish insect, so destructive to pane Th! 

mpalese frequmitly prepare the paper by coating it with a surface of yellow arsenic L-S 
rfterwards glazing it with rice starch; but it seems that the paper is almost as durable unprepared^ 
In one of the papers m the transactions of the Agri Horticultural Society before Quoted Dr 
Campbell, mentions that he had seen a work in fresh and perfect preservation, 150 years old' 
and adds that the natives say the paper lasts unchanged for 300 to 400 years The'irtnio.f.!i 
paper justnow_ described is admired for manuscripts from its gloss and yellow colour Dr 
Campbell mentions that the paper has been successfully used for making ceilino-s of rooms - 
the paper can be made of any size up to thirty feet long by twelve broad. 

569. — [10130], Paper from old 


- rags, 

Eawalpinbi Jail. 

Paper made from this material is the normal kind 
at home, but hi tiie Punjab it is rare, and made 
sn jails : ordinary native manufacturers never use 
cotton ra^^s. Although cotton forms the universal 
clothing of all classes, yet rags are nob abundant as 
they are m Europe. This is partly owing to their 
not being in demand, partly that the very poor 
lioople continue to utilize, in some way or other, cloth 
which would hi Europe be consigned to the paper- 

1 ^ believe there would be consider- 

able dimculty iu collecting a few tons of raffs even 
in a large city. ® 

570. — [10148]. Paper made from date tree 

leaves liAWALPiN-Di Jail. 

The paper is of a green colour, anr] is seldom made ; 
it IS very tough. The leaves of the palm are used for 
mats and baskets, but would no doubt yield a paper 
material if well boiled with alkali and‘poiinded, 

571. — [10149]. 

Bawalpinbi Jail. 

^ 1 his paper is made of chopped straw or bhusa : it 
IS not a good paper, though it might be used for 
packing purposes : it is also interesting as showinir how 
even a brittle, stiff, siliceous substance can be made 
into paper, la Europe great advance has been madd 
of straw paper by subjecting the 
matei lal to the chemical action of substances which 
destroy and remove the siliceous coating of the straw 
leaving only the fibre ; but the paper hitherto made 

JSj a proportiou of 

old tat, or other soft paper material, the quality of 
the paper is much improved. * 

572.-110162]. Paper made from flax 
fibre, reftxae or tow, Q-ujeat . Tatt„ 

.In a veniaoiaar account of the manufacture of this 

e ™o. it is stated that the 

flax IS in the form of taut ffel'ore it is cut up and 

tot tto reawn of this,' 

«f I Pw>ously aware that flax was ever made 
into taut j the Common country tat which is used 


for common paper is made of san. The Rawalpindi 
spemmen which is valued at 6 annas a quii4, is 
apparently made from the fihre ^ 

,of flsx. is an excellent paper 
material At bealkot, the Indian Max Compan,b,?„! 
dueed a hirge quantity, but the Commissariat ifenart- 
ment bought It up at so high a price for packing 
and other purposes, that the jail manufactory could 
not aliord to buy It 1 In the (Jujrat Jail the pro- 
cess oi making^ the papers is tlms described— the 
of the pounding process under the 
jaauchu at every stage is not usual. 

jhaiKhu after this It is washed, and after beimv 
mixed_ with a proportion of sajji ( crude soda ) and 
h me. It IS continuously pounded for three days. The 
bore being then moulded into great cakes'^ or flat 
amps called “ thoba/> i.s «posed%o the tta and sun 
foi tlnity days; alter tins it is again poimdcd duriii"- 
t t'‘eji“'»iinr. after whieh the fibre is 

« ashed and again pmuded for auotlier day. This 

Iv 'rifs cT repeated for' another 

o rimh L collected into cakes called 

for 10 days more, 
in B 1 ^ dry it is pounded during 8 days 

aftei which It IS vvaslied, and then uudorgoes a final 

pounding for 2 days; after which the pT, Ip can be 

“‘'‘ifiio paper made 
in the usual way. 1 sl.ould observe that the fine 

is the*imsnirnf ‘H ®®iour, 

IS the_ I osult of the f recincut washing and poundiuv 

to which the fibre is subjected : none of the^comnion 

expended 

Wastang Ac. 6 days @ 3 men "=i8 

1®. 4 men ==: 4 

Pohshmg paper _ ^ 

Making paper * ? 

The profits yield 1 anna per diem per^mw. 
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The materials used are — 

A maiind of old iiax, taut, worth Rs. 3. 

Snjji 1 niaimd ,,, Ks, 1-9 

Chuiia (lime) 5 seers = ’ I'anua 

Soap, Wood, Oil &c., 8 ‘annas. 

Total Rs. 5.2. 

The price of the paper per dasta is 12 annas, so the 
total value produced is lis. 11-4, and the profit Rs, 6-2. 

573. [10160]. Paper made from Chichra 

root {Butea frondosa)—Qc^jmA.^ Jail. 

This paper is made of the following materials r-— 
Root of chichra, 30 seers, ... = 6 annas 

Old taut and paper 10 seers, ... = 12 annas, 

^aijl one maund, .. = Re.1-9 

Chuna (lime) 5 seers, ... == 0~1 

Miscellaneous, ... == 0-8 

Total Rs. 3-4 

The root is fp'st pounded and cut up, and then sub- 
nutted to the jhandar for two days, after which it is 
washed, then sajji and lime is mixed in, and two days 
more pounding given,- then it is dried in the sun for 
four days; afterwards, the earth and sand is washed 
out, and the pounding repeated but in a dry state • 
then it is soaked for 3 days and pounded again and 
then washed and again pounded for three days 
The fibre is now made into flat cakes called (chakii ) 
and dried in the sun. It is again pounded first in 
a dry state, and then after being wetted once more 
it is washed and pounded. At this stage the rough 
pulp is mixed with old taut and old paper, (10 
seers) and the whole pounded together for two da vs 
and then washed. After this the pulp is ready for 
the tank, 

The cost of paper of this kind, is as above stated 
Bs, 3-4 and it takes 4 months to make two reams* 
worth Rs. 5, so there is a profit of Re. 1-12 for the 
prisoner’s labor. 98 men are employed as before • 
3 pie is the profit per man. 

The paper does not sell well, nor is it strong, hut 
breaks when folded. 

574. — [10156]. Paper from plantain fibre, 
mill a specimen of the plantain leaf fibre 
employed— Gijjeat Jail. 

Tliis paper is made of — 

Plantain stems, 20 seers, Rs. 0 4 0 
Old taut and paper, 20 „ ^ 18 0 

- 80 „ ” 12 9 

... 4 „ „ 0 1 0 

Mi.seellaneous, ... „ „ 0 6 3 

Total, 3 6 0 

The plantain is cut up and pounded much as before, 
w’lth a slight difference as to the time' required for 
pounding, as the fibre is more easily reduced to pulp. 


The cost IS Bs. 3-6, and the result 2 reams, w*orth Bs. 
5 , and it takes only U month to make. So the profits 
are Re. 1-10, and only 68 men are employed;* the 
profit of labor of prisoners is 4 pie per man. The 
paper is not yet in use and was made for an experiment. 

675.— [510150]. Blotting paper— Rawijl- 
piiTi)! Jail. 

This paper, as also that from Guimt (101611 
very well made, and almost eqnaf to Enronean 
Wnthng paper It is however rather thicker, aiul not 
so soft and_ bibulous. It consists of rather a fine 
cla.ss of native paper, left unsized, but smoothed and 
dyed pmk with kussnmha (safflower). The Guiraf- 
price IS 5 annas a quire. 

576 .— [10109]. Paper made from tlie 
fibreof maize, and of the Sorghum saccharahim 
or Chinese sugar-cane. Mb. B. Poweu,. 

The leaves and sheaths of the plant yield a fibre 
ft om ivhicli paper c.in be made, and is used very 
largely in ^ustrm. The sample exhibited was made 
only experinientally. 1 do not know where it was 

made, probably at oneof the Jails. See m./,paj;e 5 W. 
677 .— [11010]. Kashmiri paper. Lahore. 

This beautifal paper, the best of all native manu- 
fiictiires, can he purchased everywhere. It is in great 
demand for making manuscript copies of all the 
more valued authors; it is also used for complimentary 
lettersand polite correspondence amongst natives gen- 
erally. It 13 distinguished by its fine glos.s and polish. 
Its evenness and freedom for flaws, also by its ivhita 
wax-like color and appearance. 

578- [ ] Several qualities of paper 

from Kashmir, HisHigotess the Maharaja. 

1. Dah Musliti.’’ 

2. ^‘Beshami.” 

3. ** Sadar ju.^' 

Some of^ these such as Rah Mushti, refer 
rLh\^ Tp i^ianyhami broad, 

broud, ^ hana,-paper ten hands 

579.— [10111]. Series of gold ornament- 
eel papers. Lahore. 

^ These papers are for complimentary letters or 
Khantas. They usually liave a gold and colored 
ornamental border, and are prepared by hand labour 
on Kashmm paper. 

The varieties are — 

» Pounding at the Jhandar 13 days ® 3 men 
per diem, * 

W^^shing at 5 days @ 3 men,* *//. — 15 

I Sizing, ... . . 

Polishing,* ... ^ _ 

Paper making, ^ 4 

Total, 68 
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*^Zar fiisha.li,” (sprinkletl with gold all over). 

“Tikli dar,” having spots or flowered sprigs in gold 
paint arranged over the paper. 

A letter written on this paper is placed in a large 
envelope of brocade with gold embroidery, or of cloth 
of gold, the strings of which are then closed and 
sealed with a hugh solid mass of sealing wax bearing 
the seal of the liaja or dignitary sending the letter. 
The letter is sometimes still further enclosed in a bag 
of white net, which is called ** Dulmiyan.” {Several of 
these were exhibited from Lahore by I’andit 

AlANPHtTL. 


580- — [1039]. Coloured papers. E aw al 

PiNDi Jail. 

These papers wore also exhibited from several other 
Jails They consisted of the ordinary native papiT 
colored pink with salHower ; yellow \vith turmeric ; 
blue with indigo, and various other mixed (?olors. All 
the summons of tlie District Criminal Courts are printed 
on yellow paper, and warrants on lilac, so these 
papers are in some demand. Colored papers are much 
used by natives for making fancy lanterns used 
at festivals, and at this they are very ex])ert. The 
lanterns are made up ofbits of talc, colored paper, &c ^ 
the frame work being of slips of bamboo, or rarely 
wire.. ■ . 
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DIVISION III. 

Dibeous ManufactdreSj othee than Dabeics. 

in this department not much novelty, and very little elegance is displayed ; hut there 

in, which come 

use for these maniifiictures are «- 


are many articles which are extensively useful and extensively traded 
this Division. Ths materials which principally come into 
Straw. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


“ Dib, ’’ the Bulnish, f 

The leaves of the Palm, 

Leaves of the Dwarf Palm ( ChdmdBrops RitcJuana). 

0^ Biimhoo, ( B. nr imdinacea md A. ztiilis 

The slieatlis of the flower-stalk, and also the flower*staIk itself, of 
r^iaccharum munja, 

^ Besides these, the materials for making string rope &e., both in the hills and plains, are verv 
varied ; every tree or plant that has a fibre, or is known to the people of the places where it 
abounds, can be occasionally pressed into .service. 

581. [ ] Matting of the Eush—%jji,je;(2)7»£i»fuia. “ Chatai”~I,AHOBfi. 

This is the best and most durable kind of matting made in the plaim, and is seen in 
all houses. When dry, the flag or reed, is flat, tougli, and pliable ; the mat is made smnetldmr 
on the principle of a “durree.» A long pole, the breadth of the intended mat, is perforated with 
a series of holes about an inch apart, through these holes a number of parallel lines of 
string made of ‘munj’ are passed, forming what Would he the weh of an ordinary fabric 
This web being stretched out to its full length, is attached to a pole or bamboo at one end ; 
and the other end of the strings are gathered in twos or threes and fastened off on a row 
of pegs. The workmen now sit down on the web, and commence at one end with the rushes, 
twining them in and out, and over and under the munj strings forming the web, as in clotii 
weaving. The beam with the holes can of course be moved further back as the Work 
progresses, and the web is by this means kept firm and taut. The ruslies are moistened and 
well beaten with a wooden mallet, which makes them flat as well us pliable for the Weaving 
process. The sides of the mat are finished off as the process goes on, by collectino- the lom>' 
ends into little bunches, and then turning one under the other, which forms a long sort 
of plait at the edges of the mat ; the" ends of the mat are secured by being sewn up witli 
long stitches of double munj string. If the mat is well made, it has a firm, elastic, and 
striated surface, of a light brown color. 1 have seen them so well made as almost to 
supersede the use of a carpet. They are generally used under a durree or carpet on 
account of the floors which are usually of pucka or lime plaster. The price of such mattiiio' 
is about Rs. 12 per 100 square yards. 

682. [ ] Matting of the Palm leaf* 

This species is almost as much used as tlie former for a floor cloth \ but the fibrous flat 
leaves are also split and made up into hand-fans, fly-flaps, and baskets. The long palm leaf h 
cut down, and side leaflets are torn off the central mid-rib or stalk ; each leaflet thus forms a 
piece of smooth, flat, and very tough fibre, of a pale drab-green color, and can be utilized as it 
is, or may be split up into fine pieces, according to the work required uf it. 
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Fly-flaps are frequently made of bunelies of the leaves split up into fine shreda ^ 1 
secured on a wooden handle; for this pm-pose also some kinds ofgrasses are use^ ^ ^ 

The mats of date leaves are not made like the ‘ dib ’ mat on a found.f:’, r ^ • 
but are solely formed of an interlacement of long narrow leaves and Snkh d t’Tf 
eu,l, ritl. a.e aid or slrfog, Wag .tllohod ™,.d Z ^1™!! 1“ ‘ 

for this purpose, but “san” (’omtoUria). string is not used 

The fans and baskets are made on a simiLoi' nrinoinlo 4 .i i 

These date palm leaf mats, &o„ are onlv i ■, 

the southern parts of the province, as fax as the DerS tb^t " 

these manufactures in the greatest excellence. ‘ and there we have 

583. [ ] Matting of the Chamcerops BUcMam, from Peshawur, Kohat &c “ Paita ’> 

•These mats are made from the 1 • * t • ? Jr ana, 

in Hazara, Peshawur, Bunnoo and Waziristan ^hTl 
palm, and is familiar to all who has sI^CS 

of. The flower rises from a tall thick stalk covered by numberof”” 

«pathes, on this the flower-headrises covered with branches tL a ‘‘PP>»g, scaly 

are like those of other palms, small colourless fleshv bnlP burst forth 

of the little branches okheLwer stalk So fruX^^^ 

at the end of the brandies of this stalk, and is used to’ m^. 

(m Pushtu) of the plant is “mazdrd ” and in Sindh “Pfis” The local name 

Prom Peshawur I have received the following account 

»«J wh “!»«, .f tte-patt.,- 

laj-ger patta into slips of the required breadth. Miff splitting up the 

Kohat, but usually of a coarse kind. The finest and made both at Peshawur and 

Doflba, and made by Mohmands and 

aapZ:^i„ „ 

smoother sorts being somewhat expensive. ’ according to quality, the 

Baskets are made of the finer i ,, 

pi«6of.mooll,,n«tii„g,„.„|i, ,g ‘’'V * *0 20 p«- rape,, a 

and even 20 pieces per rupee. ^ V s, some even selling as cheaply a.s 8, 12, 

they are manufactured ou the samfprhLipl^rsIl’iflblf ’ ‘'"f yellowish or drah color ; 

by their superior texture and sniootl „es " Fan , t distinguished 

.«to hahoi. and other places where r^lti^Lfr 

' Thc/aiimad^ 

texture unlike tlicinteflacing of the mats. Theydll J-f and solid 

mgs closing compactly one over tfie other Tlilv at T i « ’’f t^d of a series of smooth 

a foundation of 

tioyle’s Pibrous Plants, p. 925^ — 
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circular nbs, woven over with very fine slips of patta. Some of the arl 
o a CIS les , o lers of baskets ; and some were made round mouthed like 
585* [ 3 Chicks — LxiiiORE and Gujeat. 

These are of two kinds : 
stouter material and more op* 
thin strips of bamboo, which 
bamboo bring left at a 
round the edge with cloth, 
and air. 

Xii the Tahore muse 
stalks. These are of exqiv 
best and finest bamboo chicks I have 

The large chicks for screening v 
strung on longitudinal strings ; or eh 
Snccliarum onunja, which are strung 
are not long enough for the whole bre, 
necessary string passed through thus* 


leshed sort, suitable for windows, and the other of 
The former are made of 
strings, each strip of 
whole is painted green, and bound 
, 3,. and yet admit light 


>Ie for enclosing verandahs, 
ig together upon longitudinal 
little distance from the other : the 

Hung before doors they keep out flies, &c. 


586. C ] Munj ropes, twine, <&c., Lahore, Ghoaira, ( and passim ). 

This grass, Sacahanm mzmja, may be seen growing everywhere in tall masses or tufts of: 
narrow green leaves, from the centre of which, at the end of the rainy season, the tall dower- 
stalks with their graceful feathery flowers rise. It springs up readily where it can get a little - 
moisture, by road sides or river sides,, and indeed anywhere. In some places it covers whole 
tracts, and the sale of it is very productive. The leaves themselves ( contrary to the opinion, 
of one author ) are quite useless for ail purposes except thatching, for they are rough, and cuk 
the hand if rudely grasped. 

The useful part is the dower stalk ( called );. the long hanging sheaths and spathe 
covering^ this are carefully removed, and these when shredded up fine, form the material called 
for string making* The glossy flower stalk, as high up as it remains of a uniform 
thickness, is cut to .make chicks as befox’e described, while the tapering top of the stalk is out 
off for another purpose, viz , : to form “sirki^’ These smooth thin stalk ends are placed side by side 
forming even sheets, of stalks, and then are all (at the thicker ends)- kept together by beinir 
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tlus lie the other of roofing is of course 

stjange to English ideas, but is too familiar to an Indian to need description. 

caM ‘ihlrr^lf places called ‘'till”.' Inside the culm is a pith 

^ ^ *" Mu^affiifgarh district. The tops of the grass as 

It comes into flower are giiren to cattle to increase the milk. ■ ■ P ■ . • ^^ass as 

anfi ■‘‘7. somewhat resemble the 8. munja 

and^are sometimes mistaken for it; but is far the largest in sise. The three spe£ 

SaccJiamm sara, 

8(tcclmmm spontanewn, 

Bacclinrum onunja. 

The first reed yields kfuia biit not of a good quality, for this purpose the culm requires 
to be smoked, and dried up, which turns it brown. ^ 

«.i, r;. »*'"“»'? «« f™.. *■.. 

In places with patterns of colored worsted and 
adorned vvith shells (cowries) seiyn on to, the borders.- There was as a fan, or •< Panka-”a 

t hJ htf ^ i l^nskets called “ Phachhi,” or “ Khawa • ” 

the latter used for holding cotton. Of the munj fibre there was a large net called “ Tana!,' •> 

iised to Iiold hhu>^a or cliopped straw when transported from nnp f 

artioi. i. c,ii.d « ou,.i.. ;;<i 0. b. . Sd j.trr, i , ".l"'- 

or crockery. The porter’s knot replaced here by a thick rina ff f 

under the name of “ Iiidayi.” Some mats of muni used ff exhibited 

out grain to dry &c. are shown under the names’ » Khirf ”tnd Pf?» 

The string of munj is easily made : the thin slips are first of all wetted one en,! 

firm to a sort of weight or bobbin, and the fibre is twisted with the fingers the’ bobbin 

end spinning with it and keeping it straight j as the strina is thus fwiste^if f 
to the stick or reel whieh tlie operator holds in his hand. When tS damn fibre fi 
t o t™t o,d ooincos „o d„io. to opo. out. Eope b. »ad, "l 4a 

•tad. of .toog »„d tl..n t».i.tad togetha, til it f„„. ,1., , i„a “™”; 

wl„. tl,. mo„, abaonda, it is a«t and paachasad io . paaulia, „.„.oa Pour p,„„!. 

together on purpose to buy up all the munj cut in a certain place, the four men get Tiff 

coohes armed with short sickles or datris, andgo out to cut the muni stalkT £ I. • f 
purchasers share of the whole quantity cut is represented by so many “dS;» ott IT I 
Supposing forty men are employed, all the day's cutting wiU be put up into lo h ,1! ® 

bua-dw rir.r “:*£> f is 

• tracts ot waste lifud e«>vered with trees, ‘scrub’ or firewood. — 
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loose rope is attained. A man tlien , 

at full length, and twists the ttiek round if 

up;heth:„seoures each end of tirle a iT ^ 

exhibited made of san — (Grotolaria inncpr,} " i **^"i.** *'“shed. Other ropes are 

deserihed under Class XXIX s. a. ‘ Imnlemenr' piepare wit the aid of a rude machine 

Xhis IS Biaicl'B into a srood rono an ifcs ^ 

The Lahore Central Jail sent a door mat ladrof tulsottr’^fb ’ 

that the fibre will take a color. Xeai-ran tl! ^ 

coarse netted bags of ‘sail’ strino-- these ai ’ ^ ine-'C a profit by manufacturing 

l,000ineach. . -® treasuiic^^ 


587. Ooiionrop^.— These are principally 

made for punkah ropes, &e , being an even 
and finished rope, which is twisted of two or 
more colors for the sake of appearance. 

588. Hope of the Palm spatJie.—Mvr.Kw- 
FAEGAHH. This is almost peculiar to the south- 
ern districts. The central branch of the palm 
Phoenix sylvestris, comes forth enveloped in a 
•shroud consisting of an interlacement of fibre 
this, when separated, is converted into ropes'. 

The retioulimi is called “ Kabal.” 

589. Hope of the Palm leaf—Thm is 
called Patta-ka-rassi. 

590. Hope from the larh of the Behul. 

Hushyaepue. Kaegea, &e.~Grewia oppo- 
sitifolia. This is common on the lower hills, 

The fibrous samples in the Exhibition were examined by the Jurors ,me„f i 
undertoolc the class of paper and the otbp?. fi, , . • . ci ... ' ’ ® ^f whom 

here printed. The former jurV alone furnished a^dirTl'"^ '' 

Wot prizes w„a.a. the kite, i.,j the 


as san rope in the plains. The bark from which 
it IS made, is the inmost bark of the tree. 
It IS not unlike the Russian bass of gardeners, 
which is derived from the Lime or Linden- 
tree ( Tilia. ) 

toSibit ririr °f 

1 Cl an ei meutione.! in Volun.e 

690 -[6836-6950]. Sl„„ H.to „,d. 

at the Central Jail, Lahoeb. 

by ■ llr." Gi"ay^ InSelrts 'trtr.t 

straw plaited up with velvet - also i' ?’ 
and other articles, the work of the prisoners “ 

black straw IS obtained by dyeiiK-. * 


The 
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VIII.-PIBROUS 

MANUFACTURES 

jpktriQt QY XiO^aliiy* 

J^rke taker. 

Desert/piion of Article, 

Madhopore, 

««« 


Tdt or Canvas, 

... 

Kangra, 


L. E, Committee, 

Tat bags, 

... 

Giijrat, 



LOr, 


Multan, 


Multan Jail, ... 

Canvas, 

. .1 

Lahore, 


Central Jail, ... 

Flax Canvas, 


Gugaira, 



Ditto 


Lahore, 


Jail, 

Door mat. 


Lahore, 


Jail, 

Door mat of munj rope. 

Lehra Dh^n, 

Lahore, 

•tt* 

Jail, M, 

Jail, 

Aloe fibre, and 

fabries, 

Hemp and other ropes, 

Kangra, 


L* E. Committee, 

Fine twine, 

*•» 

Bunnoo, 


Dy. Commissioner, 

Mats and fans. 

».4 . 

Feshawur, 


L. E. Committee, 

Fans, 


Lahore, 


Hira Maud, ... 

Ditto 

, #»« 

Gujranwalla, 


L- E. Committee, ... 

Ditto, 

1 . 

D. G. Khan, 

... 

Mohan df, 

Ditto, 

♦ •1 

Poshawur, 


L* E. Committee, ... 

Floor matting of Fatta, 

Lahore, 


Central Jail, 

Etraw hats. 

.»» 


Medal, 
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report on miscellaneous manueaotures 

PAPER. 


Mr. A. M. Dallns. 

Mr. B, PoweJi. 

Lalla Kuuhya Ball. 
Major T. W. Mercer. 


It IS impossibie now to detjermine exactlj Avlien or by whom paper making was first 
introduced into India, JSTative historians are silent on the subject, as they are on most 
interesting and material questions ; but it would not be far from the truth to fix the 
date ^ some time between the 10th and 1,1th centuries A. D , or contemporaneous with the 
invasion of Hindustan by the Moslems. That it was not brought here before that, the 
following facts would appear to put beyond doubt. 

It is well known that the art of making paper from cotton was fiouvishing in China so 
early as the 2 iid century ot the Christian ora. A commercial intercourse existed then, and 

for some time previously, between China and India, and India and Europe, via Egypt. ^But 
paper of cotton was not known in Europe till about the f 9th century, when it was introduced 
into the southern countries by the Arabs, who, it is recorded, found a large manufactory 
of this paper at Samarkand, when they conquered Bukh^i4. It was by the same route that 

the silk vvorm, though at an earlier date, was iutroduced into Europe from China. If then 
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manufacture at tlie time it was introduced, so it ooutiiraes to tins day. There is of course 
every allowance to be made in respect of the non-improvement of the apparatus, on the score 
of an absence of the inventive talent in the matter of machinery, and tl>e cheapness of 
■iboi^ not making this a necessity ; but what is remarkable, is the non-improvement of the 
descnijtion of paper, and the non-utilization of the variety of raw materials which abound 
in the country, as it has been thought tliat there is not a country on the surface of the globe 
which is more adapted, from the nature and variety of its indigenous, as well as cultivated 
plan ts, to snpjdy an almost infinite quantity of raw material for the manufacture of te.v:tile 
fabrics, of great diversity and commercial value, and from the refuse of which alone we have the 
means of manufacturing paper. Besides, there are innumerable fibres which, from their 
coarseness and shortness of staple, are unsuited for weaving purposes but still are eminently 
useful lor tlie purpose of paper making. 

The process of manufacture is as follow : — 

The material having been procured, the manubicturer proceeds to reduce it to a state of 
pulp. Pen maunds of the tilt is cut up into small fragments by means of a common axe, after* 
win eh it is thrown into a vat made of bricks, gcnerall}^ four feet deep, seven in length and 
six in iireadth. In tlie bottom of this vat at one side of its lesser diameter, is imbedded a 
large block of stone, procured from the beds of rivers ; these vary in size, but are for the most 
part two feet broad by four feet long, and one and a half to two feet in depth. A portion of 
water, sufBcient to wet tlie whole mass, is then added, and it is now subjected to tlie process 
of pounding. 

This is elFoeted by means of the following apparatus, viz : — 

A beam made of babul wood, ten feet in length, and nine inches in breadth and thickness 
into one end of which is fixed an up-right round piece of wood or pestle, four feet in length and 
nine inches in diameter, and hound at the lower end with iron ; on the under surface of this 
pestle, two teeth, or rather beaters, are inserted, made of iron, and placed parallel to each other ; 
these measure five by three and a half inches. Four feet from the pestle end of the beam is 
driven around piece of wood I'ighb through ; this is supported on two notched up-rights driven 
firmly into the ground, and forms the fulcrum on which the lever moves. 

The power is a|)plied five feet from the fulcrum, and the space through which the end of 
the lever traverses is eighteen inches. 

It is worked by six men, three on each side. The lever Is depressed by the men simul- 
taneously applying one foot on tlie beam, and the force is delivered at the pestle, and by their 
suddenly taking their feet off, and in this way the work proceeds. Two men sit in the bottom 
of the vat, and feed in the cut tat in small cpialibies between the heaters and the block 
formerh' mentioned. Ibis pounding operation is carried on for three da}'® successively. 

llie stuff is tlien washed and dried, and exposed to the sun for three or four days. It is 
now returned to the vat, and has added to it 100 pounds of “sajji,” a very impure sub-carbon- 
ate ^of soda, and 50 ])ounds of slaked lime, moistening with water at the same time, and 
mixing all well together. ^ 

It is now ht-aten for eight days snore, washed, and dried in the sun as at first ; then sajji 
and lime added in the same tpiautities, beaten fur eight days, dried, and exposed as before ; ilieii 
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oO poundh of sajji IS added and 25 pounds of lime ; again beaten till fine enoun-h wbieli 

tl,e _pulp,s performed as follow :-It is put into earthen vessels or M 7 :.- .T 
possibl^e, and trodden with tbe feet, adding from time to time fresh water; then thrown into 

sheet tied at the ends round the waists of two men ; they take this into the middle of tl 

stream, am allow the running water to pass throngli the sheet (not over it), shaldim at tl' 
same time the pulp to and fro ; this constitutes the process of cleansing. The pulp°is no' 

considered ready to be made into paper; this is aceomplished in the following Laiiner pr, 

misingthat four vats are considered the proper complement to one beating m.aohine. The’ vaf 
are four feet square and also four feet in deptl, ; they are filled with clean water, and a qum 
tity of the pulp ,s placed on a space at the right hand of the spot on which the paper mal« 
squats; he breaks tins pulp up with his hands, and with an earthen cup adds water from th 
vat, with wh.cli he wi^he.s portion of the pulp into it, this operation goes on until all the p„l 
lb got into the vat.^ He then with a long bamboo diligently stirs it about in the water o^iv 
mg a striking motion every now ami then to break up any larger portions ; after this hal bee 
continued for about an hour, the pulp is allowed to settle down in the vat ; the heavier nard 
c es of course reach the bottom first, and leave all the finest of tlie pulp uppermost Whe 
t lib IS effected, the paper maker then puts two bamboos in a longitudinal direction from th 
front of tlie vat across the top. He then takes a barred frame of wood, upon which he put 
a sci een or cluck made of fine grass, fixing two pieces of wood at the sides to reo'nlate\h 
bieadth of the paper, its length being determined by tbe length of the chick : the''usual sdl 
IS twenty two niches o.ig by nineteen broad. He takes hold of this frame in both haiuh 
and after passiiig it frequently across the water, to bring up some of tbe pub he dips i 
vertically into the vat, and then brings it into a horizontal position on a level with the ivatei 
He moves the frame gently to and fro so as to spread the pulp equally ; raises it ami ao-ai 
dips It into the pulp, repeating the same process as at first ; he then raises it, and puts a bainbo 

hoiuoutal y across the two longitudinal ones formerly mentioned, and rests Lie end of tli 

fianiG on this, 111 an obllCrUG f.lia t,..: 1 1 



a(tss Fill-— 


When dry, the surface which was in contact witli bricks. 

over the paper : it is afterwards hung up on lines to dry. 

Th. pU I... « to go tl-g.. .oo«.e. ope»ti„ W„o it i. at foP T,... oo,..>.t. 
i,. poii,M„g it, ,i.ioi. i. .a.o«a -• «.p 

A curved piece of wood, about tl 1 e ° ■ ■ f,enerallv made of manato wood). 

ground, having its concaved s.irfuce ^ moistened with oil. He lays 

inie workman leans down on his knees, and take^a ^ 

a slieet of paper on the wood an p.. “ / 3, jece of common agate 

be then with both J— or three incLs long. This stone is 

or bloodstone made ' j J ^^^out six inclies long, so as to allow a firm, hold 

imbedded firmly ‘'^^'1 ‘ | , bman passes this rapidly up and down the paper 

being taken of it with both hands._ f • l.aviiig turned the sheet, l.e 

with oo.»itoM« oui, ami male p|. into q»™ and 

X't“”““E“.-- » JS«S'»'- T"« •' «” ““ 

polisl’i, if expert, in one day, is five quii-es or 120 sheets. ^ ^ 

Wlvit a contrast is the result of the present process in England, where successive ‘mFove- 

mcnts liave bioii,, „„Hnaers with unerring precision, and not only made into 

;;:l,Cbr:Jsr;Lxu»i »»«>. "“■> ■“ 

^"'“^Ttirsirip^rmanvifactury alone, it is believed, has machinery been employed _ In 
18‘>5 M? Ma sb„ an of Serampore imported one of the famed self acting cylindrical maelnnes 
Donlin & Co., the Lebrated paper-macbine makers. But bow this has wmrked 
and wluit have been the practical results, the outside public do not appear to have been at 
afvriumhtoed. The official public are however fiimiliar with what is called Serampore 
,vmer made from cotton, which is served out to public offices, and is used in matters ol au 
Sie^ulture. It answers very well for prinfng official reports and text ^ and lor 
any purpose not requiring any rough or trequeiit handling, as i is ar lom ( 

Very excellent paper is made at Kashmir. It is particularly smooth and white, and by 
far the best specimen of the collection exhibited. It is held in high estimation all over the 
V ipia ly at native Courts, and is used only for first quality writings and corresponuence 
Till iX'l tL and Chiefs. Nothing is known of the process by which riie paper is ma e 
i K^lir Iwing to the extreme jealousy with which any oommumcation between the 
anuf-ieturers amUatiyes of the plmiis is guarded. A Kashmiri paper maker is never met with 
Tit of'the territory, as they can leave it only at their peril, or when bound to silence under 
the severest penalties.* But there . is, no reason to suppose that the process is anything 
ffitorfLm whatitis all over India, the superiority in the texture hemg unquestionably 
due to the natural abundance of water and to the use of mills moved by streams, such as 
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existed at Fabriano ill tlie Picenum, and at Oolle in Tuscany, tbe Tat-made paper ofwLioh 
places was pronounced “superb” by the Jury of the English Exhibition of 1851 . 

^ Paper making has long been one of the chief manuliictures in Government Jails, as afford, 
ihg one very appropriate description of “ hard-labor, ” and ensuring a maximum of profit from a 
minimum of capital. The paper heretofore made has been of the coarsest kind, the native 
process and materials being used. But of late years increased attention has been paid to the 
subject, and not only has the old deseription of paper been improved in quality, but new 
materials have been laid under contribution, as the margiiial* list indicates, with more or less 
successful results. 


* Flax fibre Gnjrat. . draw-backs which exist, and 

Wmkroot do. will continue to exist until the subieet is 

Hags (old). Gnjrat anti iiawal Pindl taken up bj European enterprise, 

llo. anfiJbeliim. i® want of machinery to cut and beat the 

Bhusa do. pnip nne enough, and of a continuous and 

Baplme.. .. .Kaugva, Simla, Kaiiawar. Lahore, regular flow of water to wash it clean enough 

Dhaman bark Kangra. 

Tat (old) Do. andJbelam. In® specimens from the Gujerat Jail 

attracted special notice, and there is no doubt 

Haddi or waste paper do. great attentiou lias been paid to the 

subject in this district. IntheKawuiPiDd^e- 
Jhilam and Sirsa Jails also, great improvement has been made, 

A large and flourishing native manufactury e.xists in the district of Sealkote, where paper 
known by that name is made ofau excellent quality. The jury are surprised to And none 
of it 111 the exhibited specimens, nor from Delhi and Ludhianah, where there are private 
manufactories of no mean pretensions. 

The following is a list of the prizes ^ 

I. Kashmir paper, ... ) Special prize, f By Mr. 0. Gordon, 

J value Rs. 50, Editor Lahore 


Istf Special prize, 
value Es. 50. 


n.—Gujrat Series of papers from Dhak root") « , , f ]B 

w-Ch’iehira, Ganni, Plantain leaf and lup 

Flax fibre, and Blotting paper, ... ) value Es. 32. ^ 

IIL-Jhilam-For excellence of manufactures 1 3 shares, value Rs 1 Bv' 
cleanness and freedom from blemishes, f 30. j C 

IV.-Gujrat-Paper from old rags, ... 1 2 shares value Rs. > 

J 20. 1 

V. — Sirsa— For application of Mildar fibre to 1 

paper making, ... j Certificate. 

VL— Rawal Pindi— For skill in dyeing paper, Certificate, 


By Mr. 0. Gordon, 
Editor Lahore 
Chronicle. 


f By Lieutenant 
< Nisbet, Assistant. 

C Commissioner. 

) By Exhibition Prize 
) Committee. 

[ By do. 



•e involved in tlie maiiufaetoe of goods of this class. JJor m 

d -silver has to be prepared in the form of tinsel, spai^ , 

: the embroiderers can use it, and next there is the art of em- 

:old thread, &c., will be considered afterwards, under the head of 

lerv is done witli kaUbatun, or tbe common gold tbiead 
leiy IS aone wiui ^ nr ciw as tbe case may be. 

3b a thin battened wire of gold f V,, , , yr*; 

. Ml -T The former is called Jcalabatm 


and rich liind called 
nerely a gold thread 
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workmen commence by working over the pattern in long stitches of yellow silk or thread, to give 
it bod}' and make it stand out in relief ; over this the gold thread is laid down and fixed in its 
place by sewing it down with a fine needle charged with either orange or white silk, according 
as the work is in gold or silver. 



^ The art of making this wire which appears described further on in 


Where a continuous surface of gold is required, the gold thread is laid on in consecutive 
rows, generally in a herring bone pattern ; and the foundation or cloth being already worked, as 
above described, with, a substratum of yellovv thread or silk, it is soft and impressible, and 
thus the result is that the pattern appears quilted on. Variety is obtained by quilting some parts 
in biglier relief than the rest ; and also by changing the direction of the threads. Tlie texture 
will be easily seen as well as the method of quilting, by closely inspecting the annexed illustra- 
tion, which represents a cliarjama or saddle cover made at Lahore. 

• The bulk of the work being in the ordinary gold thread, the rest is varied by the 
occasional introduction of pieces worked over with flattened and waved wires or ribbons called 
mukesb,*’ ^ of bright gold, overlaying one another like the scales on a fish : a suprisingly ricli 
and gorgeous appearance is thus obtained. A most splendid elephant cover was exhibited of this 
work: the foundation being velvet, the whole of the immense surface was richly quilted over with 
gold and silver, and finished off with a fringe of twisted gold wire two feet in length ; but the 
beauty of these works is familiar to every one who has seen a native durbar. 

The value of the embroidery is entirely dependent on the quality of the gold thread 
employed. If the silk thread is richly and well covered with gold the weight is greater, and the 
work presents a richer appearance; if the silk thread is only lightly and sparsely covered with 
gold, and shewing silk between, the work looks poor. Consequently, when a man commences 
a work, he always asks what sort of kalabatuu he is to use ; how many rupees per tolah it is 
to cost ? 

The art of embroidery in this style does not now flourish. Formerly, in the days of native 
rule and brilliant courts, all sorts of embroideries were in constant demand. Now, in 
British territories, these things are less in demand, and the manufacture would die out all 
together, except for the courts of the native princes that remain, and the demands of a 
few of the wealthier inhabitants. A few men are found in the large cities who can work 
well : they never make anything except to order, and require an advance to enable them to 
buy materials. 

In Lahore and Amritsar there are only a few shops where this work is carried on, and 
even in Delhi, I am informed, there are only about 10 or 12 establishments giving employ- 
ing to about 150 individuals, who are not confined to any particular caste. They begin as 
children to learn. At first, when a shagird or apprentice goes to an employer, he presents 
his master with a dish of sweetmeats, and is then installed and set to work first in thread 
only ; when he has advanced sufficiently, he pays the master a fee of 20 rupees, and then is 
allowed to work in silk or gold thread, till he is perfect in the art. 

Such embroidery as comes into use for ornamental caps, chogahs, and other articles of 
male and female attire, still flourishes, indeed is rather spreading since a number of articles 
for European wear are now made for export at DehlL : i « 

This kind of embroidery is much less troublesome then the worS: called k£rchob,' for it 
is all done in one operation with the needle charged with gofcl thread, somtimes plain, sometimes 
in chain stitch. The kdrchoh is occasionally employed in embroidering cap^ and chogahs. ' 
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This form, tnore or less elongated, is a ground work of many designs, the spaces being, 
ifilfedup with, sprigs of flowers and leaves; and long curved lines **dauri;” the borderings 
and edgings are quite conventional and have various names, according to the idea of form which 

of^i|ie: ,u^mes arevdescribed in Moorcroft’s account of shawl 


I am informed, in Delhi, that the people have no settled rules as to pattern, but describe 
fbrm^.aS: *;aaro,’*,^^n4 ^.long pattern having a stem and. flowerets, branch off, 
I!fJ^l’*r-sprigs “ bpti, ”,^(fcc.,- ifec. /There is not jnuch originality in design, and most works 
®J6cuted firom. copies, aheady .^paade ; though a clever workman will vary them. 
/Wl^t patWihs ai^ metely different arran^em^ents of th^ irrepressible ** saro,*’ b®!/* so f^rth. 


lu Kaslimir, the embroideries are especially beautiful, both in design and execution. 

The Kashmiri embroidery reaches its climax in the hand-worked or ‘ amlik^r ’ shawls : 
these have already been to some extent described. 

They also work floor cloths, and table covers and other articles, with gi-eat success, 
sometimes introducing figures of men and animals into their work. 

At Ludhiana also, a considerable quantity of work in colored silk embroidery is done, hut 
principally for sale to Europeans. Slippers, caps, that are worked on cotton or cloth, or merino, 
grounds, in colored silk, both in patterns of arabesque device, or in leaves and flowers. 

One of the commonest kinds of embroidery is that done on pashmina cloth, usually m silk 
of the same color. This is principally used in making ohogahs, and also articles of European 
dress. 

It is best done in Kashmir, whence some very magnificent specimens are occasionally 
seen j but it is also done with considerable success both at Amritsar and Ludhiana. 

This is in fact a kind of braiding done with silk thread, and in a peculiar stitch. It looks 
rich and handsome, as the work, owing to the thickness of the silk, stapds in slight relief on the 
ground material. 

As to pattern, though considerable variety is exhibited, and great intricacy in eora- 
bination, yet the basis of the design is usually the same. One of the most commonly intro- 
duced form is that pear sliaped figure, so often seen in shawls, which is called “saro,” or cypress 
tree, from a fanciful idea of the form of a cypress,— the slender top bent over by the wind— 
and is a form something like this — 



. aiv. 




t\mpk 


,0:m® 


;'*"i'Vi "•'Hit'’ *5 





The pattern is usually drawn on paper, 
stitched over the cloth to be embroidered, coloi 
the lines of pin holes, and small specks of coloi 
the cloth beneath. The embroiderer then w 
pattern is lightly stamped on the cloth by m 
Just as in coiico printing. 

Delhi Embroidery. 

592. “-[7045]. Scarf embroidered with 
gold, value Rs. 70. 

593 , — [7046]. A ch^dar, or scarf, with 
gold (clnidar kalabatiini) value Rs, GO. 

594 .. — [70471. A square shawl (rdmal) 
embroidered, value Rs. 25. 

595 , — [7048]. A mantilla (peshwc^r) em- 
broidered, value Rs. 60. 

596. -“[7051], a scarf, “ dopatta,” em- 
broidered, value Rs. 135. 

— [7000]. A small scarf, “patka,” 
embroidered on pashmina. 

598. — [7055]. Daman alkhalik, 

599 . — [7057]. MadAkhil. 

600- — [7059]. Angi and kurtf, (boddices,) 
embroidered. 

601* — r706L]. Embroidered cap with fur, 
** topi samdri.” 

602. -“[7062], Cap, “ topa chahha dar.” 

603** “[7065]. * Parti a’ or sword-belt em- 
broidered in gold. 

6O4.-[707L]. Battiia in gold tbrejid. 
These are the peculiar loops and buttons for 
the choga. 


608. ““[7l00]. Embroidered purses and 
tobacco pouches. 

609. — [ ]. Slip’pers, embroidered oh 

cloth and 


merino, 


Amritsar. 

610. — [7152]. Gold embroidered shawl, 
(shAl zar-ddz). 

611, — -[7153]. “ Zinposh,” saddle cover, 
embroidered. 

6 12. “^ [7155]. Masnad, on velvet, with 
rich gold embroidery (karchob.). A carpet or 
cover used for covering tlie throne or dais on 
which grandees sit oh State occasions. 

613, — [7156]. Chogas embroidered all 
dver in gold, (Messrs. D,feYi Sahai and 
Chamba Mal:) 

614',— [7170]. Rampur scarves embrdid- 
ered in silk, “ kar-i-sozah.’* 

neckties, 


615 . — [7176]. Embroidered 

wais^tcoats &e., pashmina ground, embroidered 
with silk of the same color, Lahore. 

616 . — [7202], Embroidered velvetmasnad 
(kar-chob) exhibited by RaJa IIarbans 
Singh. 

617 . — [7203]. Zin-posh, saddle cover. 


fastenin; 

Scarf embroidered in floss silk on net. 

Do. Do. in floss silk on merino. 
Muslin piece embroidered with sprigs and 
J^mdani.’* 


Mowers in g< 

Lddhiaha Embroidery, 

' 605*“- [7088]. Caps embroidered in col- 
ored silk by Ahsan Shah, upon cotton cloth 
&c. : . 

606* — [7096]. Mat or flower vase stand, 
-embroidered by Aziz. 

607. — [70951. Embroidered fan. 
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020. [7207]. Masnadof pashmina, spot- 

ted with gold. 

621 . — [7218]. Purple silk “ ang.irka or 
frock embroidered in gold thread (“ zar-doz ’ ) 

Some of the coarser kind of emhroideiy m 
cotton and silk was also cTshihited. Such i\w 

is used principally in ornamenting the chadai, 
dopatta, or scarves usnally 
monest and coarsest kind are made of 
cloth dyed with madder, embroidered with silk 
generally in rude flowers in sprigs of green 
and yellow. 

Such are the following 

622. -[724i 7]. Cotton ‘‘ Imgh ” embroid- 
ered, value Bs. 1-5-0, by Thaktib Das, 
Laiioub, 

023, — [7268]. “ Phulkari ” ( Ut. ^ flower 

work ’ ) scarf, value Ils. 11 as. only. 

024, — [7250], Skirt or “Lenga” em- 
hroidered. 

This kind pt embroidery is especially notice- 
able among the articles of^ clothing from 
Bunnoo and the Berajat, aud from these locali- 
ties it is very well executed. 'Ike work is 
done with thick threads ot‘ floss ^ silk,^and is 
worked by women on the bodies pi their 
dresses, also on the “ chola or stomacher : 
some of the devices are very quaint. 

Kashkik. 

. 026,— [7871], Square shawl embroidered 

with the needle, amlikar.” 

626. — [7374]. A table cover worked in 
figures of men and animals, ( chikan-kar 
taswir-dar). 

6 27. — [7376] . Square shawl embroidered 
with gold thread (rumal zeri-kar). 

628. — [7879]. Khes or scarf of ptishmina 
embroidered with gold thread (zuri kar). 

629. — [7382 J. Embroidered cap. 

Eabidkot, 

, 03Q ^[7390], Two “ lungis ” or scarves 

embroidered with gold or silk. 

^ JlOTB. 

^ 1 631.— [7391]. A saddle embroidered all 
over with silk. 

032, -[7392]. A saddle embroidered with 
thread, 


Nabha, 

633. — [7395]. *‘Anga ehikiii or em- 
broidered frock. 

634* — [73fl9]' Chantahi zarindar,” or 

embroidered red coverlet. 

PATYALA. 

635. — [7413], Specimen of embroidery 
in gold thread. 

636, — [7415]. A “chop” or woman’s scarf 
embroided in silk, ( kar-i-chikan ). 


Malerkotla. 


A piece of mmlin worked 
Muslin and spotted with 
—Kashmir. 


637*— [7423]. 
with silk. 

638.— [7224]. 
gold and silver. 

Sozni, bed cover 
This is a favorite kind of work. It consists 
of a double surface of cotton cloth sliglitly 
padded and quilted down, not in squares, but 
in curved patterns of flowers &c. The quilting 
work is done with pale blue or ]>ale pink silk, 
and the raised parts of the work sometimes 
appear to be tinted by having a colored cloth 
below the outer surface, the color of which 
partly shows through the white. 

This work is best done in Kashmir, but 
also at Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere. 

The following are specimens of embroidered 
leather : — 

Most large cities have workmen who 
embroider shoes and sword-belts. At 
Kasur, in the Lahore district, there is an 
embroiderer who has carried off more than 
one prize at Local Exhibitions for his ens- 
hroidery in plain gold thread, or in gold 
thread and colored silk worked on leather, 
and for his embroidered saddlery. 

[7064]. Sword belts by Rayit Mae of 
Delhi. Specimens also from Amritsar, 
Hushyarpiir, Ludhiana &e., &e. 

[8712]. Saddle trappings, of gold 
and velvet by Mustakim of KasVe (Lauore 

DISTRICT.) 

[8073]. Letter hag elegantly em- 
broidered in gold and silver thread. 

[8174]. A gold embroidered belt, 
and leather powder flask (belonged to the 
late Eeja Te^a Sing ) 

(For an account of Horse, Camel and Ele- 
phant Trappings, see Class XI — Leatebk). 
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ASTIGLES OF GLOTHIIO-AS SUGH-IICLTIDII& ETHIOOEAPIICAL 

SPECIMENS OEIERALLT. 

This class is designed to embrace those specimens which are always to be met with in 
museums, having been brought by travellers, or sent in by collectors who have intuitively 
almost, taken them up as indicative of the religion, manners, dress, food, habits, and capabiiities 
of the people they have visited. 

To some extent the whole volume fiirnishes an ethnographical slcetch, inasmuch as the 
various manufactures are all more or less special : the fabrics, the vessels, the pottery, the 
jewellery, the fine arts, all exhibit some peculiarities, but there are nevertheless a few articles 
which might be called ethnographic specimens, as specially illustrating the habits of the 
people. A large portion of these specimens exist in forms of clothing and costume more or 
less remarkable, and hence the prominence given in the heading to ‘‘ Articles of Clothing,” 
The Punjab territories are made up of tracts of country so wonderfully different in climate, 
physical appearance, and geographical position, that it is not surprising to find the utmost 
difference between the various races inhabiting the province and its environs. 

In the hill country we have all the varieties of Indian and Thibetan races ; the districta 
of Kangra, Simla, Ladak, Lahul, Spiti, Kanawar, Kashmir, Kaghan, and Kabul, all furnish us 
with difierences of dress, appearance, manners, customs,, and implements of trade, art, or religion. 
In the plains we have all the distinctions of Kashmiris, Biliichis, Pathans, Hindus, and Moha- 
medans, Hindustanis and Central Indians. Among the Hindus again we have different castes, 
and all sorts of people who belong to no cavste at all : Gipsies, Churas, Changars, and the like. 
Ail these exhibit, more or less, differences, and especially in their dress. 

I have expressly avoided all mention of such physical peculiarities, as Ethnologists lay most 
stress on, viz: conformation of the skull, height, carriage, strength of form, and so forth; 
such matters could not form a portion of a work like this indeed if they could be 
legitimately included, I have neither space to give to the delineation nor knowledge to complete 
it. For a similar reason, peculiarities of language are not here noticed, save incidentally in giv- 
ing the local vernacular names of the articles described. 

All that can be attempted under my present heading is to describe those articles of dress, 
and other objects of manufacture and art, which are ethnographically interesting. 

With this preface 1 may now proceed to an enumeratmn of the collection. The first series 
are dresses of castes &c., inhabiting the plains. 

We have first two» classes of them: those who are agriculturists, and those who live in 
cities. 

The former will be found principally to include the following classes, vu, Sikh Jats, 
Mussulman Jats ; Kaiens,, Dogars, Gujars, Brahmans, Rajputs ; but in some places there are 
some considerable aggregations of castes called Lubanas, excellent agriculturists, who, in the 
Lahore district are much collected together along the banks of the Ravi, and they have a 'diale#t 
so peculiar as to be with difficulty understood by ordinary people. Kambo is another rather 
prevalent Hindii’ca:ste in sbfne placed, ao is the Arora. fh ‘ thA Frontier districts we have 
.different races altogether: W^^ris^.BUuchis, Afndis, Patim These will appropnatelj form 
a ciasa' by themselves. 



. V. -.-.'..-.li 


It consists of a cyliiulrical 
tbronirb : while 
so eticased looks 
white cloth. 


ike a hottle cover on a larger scale, 
and covered with network to see 
covers the whole figure downwards 
to eyes profane, The whole dress is made 9* coarse 


In the districts just below the hills, and in the lower hills, Rajputs predominate. 

.tion of which is not within the ° ^ Fakirs, 

several classes of persons llso the very low 

Nais ^ “Ja 'others* are‘to\e met with everywhere: but they generally are 

Try poo- T; Ir v;.*; little clothing at all, and nothing at least that deserves the na.ne 

" ^ftircirrrhave besides the native gentry, Hindu and Mohamedan, and 

shop keepers of all classes, banyas and various Hindustani traders, Sik is, r ussu man as i 
T Znihl to say nothing of all those individual traders and occasional visitors who 
present castes and tribes having no local domicile. The dresses of such will he descn ec . 

CodumeB of Lahore, AmriUar, and otlermnilar didricts.^ln the eife, M«ssuhnmis 

of the hi-rher rank generally wear an angarka, or coat with a skirt the body fitting 
tthf oi er this a choga ; in cool weather this may he made of figured mnshn or 
1° r ill, verv irav colors being often selected ; in colder weather embroidered pash- 
" or Europein merino or other warm material is made mse of. White stockings are 

mina, &ZZlev more or less embroidered witli gold ; white or colored turbans 

r,r;o”“3i°gto.v.sl.m.’ Th..rd™,=te „1 

. Tf r of the printed muslin which in Europe is only used for female dress. 

,s a scaif & P ^ Ghardrad^r wa tang). Bat 

some clashes orMnsulmans wear loose trowsers. and Hindu merchants, shop-keepem and others 
wear a waist-cloth or dhoti of white cloth, sometimes with a red printed edge; this is worn so 

as to fall in folds on each leg, and fastened up in the middle and tied round the waist. ^ 

Females wear loose trowsei-s, a sort of shirt or kurta of fine cloth and a large dopatta 
or scarf, which is gracefully folded over the head and covers the whole body almost. 

■ Kashmiris are abundant : those who trade, and are called Sftdhu, wear dre.sses ike other 

merchants ; their females wear a long shirt or kurta, trowsers of sdsf, blue stnped “ 

small cap on the head, and a veil called < burka.’ * Their shoes are of red or green leather, ot 

somewhat peculiar shape, and called ‘kaush;’ other Kashmiris who work as shawl weavers 

&c generahy shave their heads and wear a smaU quilted skull cap and loose tiowsers, otte 
wear no cloLs on the body at all, except perhaps a dirty ehaddar or wrapper; they are nearly 

always very dirty. • 

Julas and weavers and many other working people wear instead of trowsers, a ‘tahband or 
sheet woni round the waist like a skirt and tied up in a knot in front of the waist. 

Of Hindu castes: among the Munshis, Kashmiri Pandits are common ; they wear 
white aiigarkas and chogas and turbans like other Munshis, and black kather shoes ilie 
^ealthte classes wear a white angarka, and sometimes for a wrapper a silken scait with gold 
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border, or a shawl, and these also wear ornaiuehts round the neck, and gold karas or bracelets. * 
The Hindu shroffs or money changers (saraf ), the cloth seller ( bazaz ) &c., wear ‘dhotis’ 
or large sheets tied up into loose trowsers, close folded pagris of white, or often pink 
cloth, Nmirlyas, a class of traders from Bikaiifr and thereabout, wear a very long turban 
of red cloth and a white dhoti, which is worn like other Hindu dhotis, but is confined by a 
silver chain girdle furnished with a clasp ; the ends of the chain are visible and bang down 
for ornament ; such a chain is called taragi.” The Hiu'du castes of Kayaths called 
‘ Bharpunja* ( literally grain roaster ) ; also engage in mercantile and clerks’ business, some- 
times they wear a cap. and sometimes a turban. 

The Sikh gentlemen wear trowsers tight fitting round the calf of the legs ; they wear also a 
knrta or shirt with a scarf round the waist, and some adopt a choga, others wear a khes or 
scarf ; they often wear a double turban, as presently described. 

Sikh ladies wear a kurta, of silk or fine muslin; trowsers, which are tight and made of 
striped silk or gulbadan ; sometimes a skirt or leng£ is worn over this and the usual scarf 
or dopatta of fine muslin, which covers the head as well as the body. 

Sikh villagers generally wear very little clothing. They will wear a coarse pagri. and a khes 
or chaddar for a scarf ; — and often wear short drawers coming down to the knee, or else 
a sort of ‘ tabbaiid * or waist-cloth. The women wear a skirt or lenga, a clid^lar, generally 
of red coarse cloth embroidered with rudely executed sprigs of flowers in oreen and yellow 
silk, — some also wear a “choli” or sort of stomacher, which generally leaves the arms bare and 
also exposes part of the body down to the waist. 

Among the Sikhs, the class called Nib ang.s or Akillis should be noticed : very few are now 
to be seen, but they dress entirely in dark blue ; having a high peaked turban, which carries 
three steel flat rings — tlie war quoit of ancient Hinduism— and also certain short knife-like 
pieces of steel stuck into the body of the turban. They wear a large iron flattened ring round 
the neck and iron rings on the arms. 

The villagers usually at work wear nothing but a coarse ‘patka’ or turban, and just such 
a waist^cloai or ‘‘ safa,” as serves for a covering, f If coming into town they put on a chadar, 
or wrapper. They wear shoes of stout coarse leather called “ dhauri.” The women wear 
a lenga, or skirt, sometimes coarsely embroidered, and pajamas or loose trowsers generally of 
susi (already described). Some classes of Mussulmans, Malis and ilaelus, wear dark blue cloth 
instead of white, and a waist cloth tied in front like a tight skirt. 

ihe better class of villagers and the headmen or lumberdars wear white turbans and a 
white shirt, also a khes, also probably a well woven lungi for a wai^tcloth, or a white cloth 
of better texture than usual. 

I will only add to this note a word or two concerning turbans. 

Hindus, especially ba.ijas and shop-keepers, wear a “ pagif,” which is a turban closely 
hound in regular tolds ou the head, and the proper binding of it is an art in itself. 

Others who do not wear the pagri choose a loose full turban wound ou without aw- 
particular care, atid called “ dastar.’’ ^ 

* I sball describe the jewellery of the country in its proper ^ace. A Kara is a thick rincr which 
not a complete circle, but the two ends are brought together and bent Open to put on. 

. t Called by Hindus ** iangoti.’^ " ‘ ' 
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Sikhs sometimes wear tl,e pagrf. sometimes the “ dastir hut Sxkh gentlemen often wear a 
dottble turban. A small close fitting turban (colored) called “ s4la» co.nes down over the 
forehead and a loose dast&r, generally white, or of a different color tothesafa. is so disposed as 
to shew a little bit of the latter underneath and just over the forehead ; the effect, when the colors 

are^well assarted is pleasing. 

Mohamedans wear a dastSr usually, or else a large and loosely folded turban of shawl or 
scarf material; this is called “ amdma ” or “ shamla ; ” the large turbans formed by endless 
coils of muslin tightly twisted into a rope are called by the same name. 

I now proceed to give extracts which describe the di-ess and habits of the people in special 
districts. 

JAe The dress of the men consists of a turban, twisted round a skull 

cap ; a dhoti, or cloth fastened round the waist, and drawn up between the legs ; shoes ; and 
in the cold weather, a sheet or counterpane stuffed with cotton. Only a few of the better 
dressed men wear the chapkan (jacket,) or mlrzai (coat,) so common in the provinces. 
The fact is that only a few of the zemindars have hitherto been sufficiently well off to afford 
these luxuries. Those who can afford it wear a thin cotton jacket, in the hot weather and 
rains, and one of dyed cotton stuffed or padded, in the cold weather. 

The Sirsa District.— 'Hhs principal castes in the district wear dress as follows : — 

Sikh Jats wear a turban (dastSr), a kurta, a short coat or jacket, a short cloth worn 
round the loins called “ kach,” and over all a “ khes ” or “ chadar ” as a wrapper. 

The women of this cla-ss wear on their heads the “ orna,” a sheet sometimes embroidered 
on the edges with silk ; a kurti ” or chemise ; and paijamas of which the lower part fits close 
round the leg, hut being very long is gathered into folds or wrinkles ; this article of clothing 
is called “ suttan ” or “ paijama cburidAr a skirt is superadded called “ leuga j ” the richer 
classes have this of silk, or “ mungashdri ” (mixed cotton and silk). 

Another caste is called “ Bajra.” They wear a sdfa or short turban, (The dastir is a 
very long cloth, wound round the head ; some classes wear a dastdr of one colour, and wind 
the shorter turban or safa of another colour inside, only leaving a little piece of the color 
exposed). In this district the “safa” is called “ potaba.” The body is covered by a 
“ kamri " or short coat reaching to the waist (kamr), which is the same as an “ angarka ” 
only half the length ; it opens down the middle and fastens by strings below the breast; 
below this is a “ dhoti ” wound round the loins, and hanging loose about the legs. A 
“chddar" is worn over all, or a shawl of wool (lohi) in cold weather. Tlie women wear an 
^ orna ’’ as before, and an •“ angya, ” a small stomacher covering the upper part of the person 
, only. A skirt or “ lenga ” completes the. dress. 

The next caste is the “ Bishnavi.” The men wear clothes like the Bajra Jats, — the 
•women wear a head veil or sheet always of wool, — either in the form of “ orna ” or “ lohi,” — 
» woollen .stomacher or “ angya, and the skkt with its tying stiing ( called dhaila) is alsp 
' ©f 'Wool. ' 
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Brahmans, Aruras, Bak41s, &c., wear a dasidr on the head, ou the body an anga 
before described, and around tlie loins a “ dboti ’’-—and as a wrapper, — a “ khes,^’' dohar’* 
(double sheet), “ dotahi,” “ ciuidar ” or blanket ‘‘ lohi ” according to the season. The 


women wear the same dress as the rest; they call the lenga,” gagra.’* In the Punjab 


proper there is a difference ; the gagra is a cheaper or common kind of lenga.*’ 

The Mussulmans, Lohanas «fce , wear ou the head a pagri (dasfcar) and some a salSrf— 
{ a cloth, which is white striped with black lines. ) Some of then wear on the body an 
anga, others nothing, — round the waist they wear a taiinat ” or taiwaud ( answering to the 
‘‘ dhoti ” of the Hindus ) and over all a lunghi” or a chadar. 


Women wear the usual head sheet or veil, ‘‘oraa”— on the body the angja or iurtaj 
and either the T^T^J^ias or ‘‘ lenga,” or in cold weather both. 


Thfi Shahpur District^. — The every-day dress of the male portion of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation living north of the Jhelam river consists of tour garments — a “ mnjla,” a kurta,” a‘*chd* 
dar,” and a turban,” or “ pag ” as it is here called. The first is a piece of cloth about three 
yards long and a yard and a half wide, which is tied tightly jound the waist, and allowed to hang 
in loose folds over the lower part of the body. The kurta ” is a full-cut tunic, 'with large 
open sleeves reaching a little below the waist. The ‘‘ chddar ” is made of three breadths of 
cloth, in length about as many yards, and is worn something in the manner of a plaid. Of 
the turban nothing further need be said, than that its size depends much on the social 
position of the wearer, and increases with his importance. South of the Jhelam the kurta ” 
is discarded, in the Bar it is never seen, indeed the man who would wear such a garment 
there must be possessed of more than ordinary moral courage to endure the jokes that would 
certainly be made at his expense. The material of which this simple clothing is made, is the 
ordinary coarse country cloth, except that along the rivers, especially ihe Chenab, colored 
lungls are often used as muj las.” The Kaliars,” the chief camel owners of the Shahpur 
Tebseel, are also much given to wearing ‘‘ lungis.’’' The Hindus to a great extent follow 
the lashions of the Mahomedans among whom tliey live, in regard to tiie u.se of the ‘‘kurta,’ 
but their mode of tying the turban is somewhat different, and tiie ** dhoti” replaces the 
“ mujla,” the difference between garments being in the manner of putting them on. 

The Mahomedan women also wear the “ inujla,” (tying it somewhat differently to the 
men), and this is usually a colored lungi.” Their other garments are two, the “ choli,” 
and the “ chadar.” The former has short sleeves, and fibs closely round the bresists, leaving 
the remainder of the body bare, except where .a small lappet hangs down and hides the 
stomach. The “ eb£dar ” is a piece of cloth about three yards long and one and a half wide, 
worn as a veil over the head and upper part of the body, from which it falls in graceful folds 
nearly to the feet behind. The “ choli ” is generally made of .strips of many colored silk, 
the “chadar ” of a coarse but thin description of country cloth called “ dhotar,” sometimes 
dved, but more often plain. To this the “ Thai ” is an exception, where veils of many colors^ 
the patterns formed by spots disposed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In 
ihe hills, colored garments are scarcely ever seen. Tlie Hindu women of the Khatri^lass 
wear full trowsers called “ suttan,” made of a striped material ealted “ susi,” the ground of 
which is usually blue. Over the head is a thrown a chadar ” of coarse cloth, prettily 


^ From Major Davies’ Settlement Report. 
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embroidered in many colored silks, called pbulkari/’ and round the upper part of the body 
is worn a loose “kurta’* of silk or muslin. . The women of the “ Arora ” class are clothed' 
like the Khatranis, except that in place of tlie trovvsers, they wear a skirt called a “ gagra,*® 
and sometimes the *• mnjla.” It may be added, that it is the invariable rule, even among 
Mahomeduns, that a girl shall wear a “ kurta,” and plait the two front tresses of her hair, 
until she is married. 

For the costumes of hill districts, and those about the foot of the mountains the following 
series will serve as descriptions. 

In Hushyarpur, the Jats. Rauls. Musulman Rajputs, and Hindu Rajputs. Gnjars. Brah- 
mans, abound. The Gujars and the Hindu Rajputs and Hrahmans are mostly in the hills, and 
the Gujars are here described as peacable and quiet, unlike other districts where they are 
the reverse, — being great thieves of cattle. 

The costumes of the plain-dwellers do not differ from the foregoing descriptions. For the 
rest the following extract will supply information. It is taken from Barnes* Report. 

Kangra DMct.—“ 291. The ordinary clothing of the poorer elasse* are, for the men. a 

OMhing. 3ten. ‘ is seldom or never worn, a ‘ kurti’ 

or frock reaching to the waist, or a ‘cholu’ which is a similar 
garment only extending somewhat lower, and ‘ kaeh * or breeches, for long trowsers are not 
“ in vogue. In addition to these three articles, the peasant usually carries with him his 
pattu ’ or blanket, which in hot weather he twists as a turban to defend his head from the 

“rays of the sun, or in winter wraps round his body, as a highlander flings his plaid. 

» The frock and breeches are usually made of cotton woven by the village weaver or 
“ julaha, and cut and sewn into shape by the village ‘ sui ’ or tailor. The pattu is of home 
“ texture, generally in altenmte squares of white and black wool, the only varietv bein., fK. 
“ size of tl.e squares. In the rains people travel about bare-foot, as the let weather spoils he 
shoes, but m all other seasons they usually possess a pair of slippers or ‘ jiita.’ 

.. r I f are usually made 

“ofhnghshfabncs.arulfor.nedinto shapes to suit the fashion or pleasure of the lea!! 

‘pi'he only peculiarity is that the 'kurti' is commonly retained by all, and in the head 
dress they all shew great coxcombry and taste. 

“ Two or more turbans of different colours are artistically mixed together k a 
“ round the head so as to dismay the colours to advantage, and to fall inl.eavy’yet grZtl 
folds over tlie right ear. The usual mixture is a red ground with a white /J T u ^ 
“and the effect is always becoming. Like all other Liions, it is sometiml C 
exaggerated, and I have seen as many as seven turbans of different hues not verv 

chosen, wrapped round the head of a hill dandy. The hill people are of 
“wearing colored vests and scarfs. They also aipt the effe J„a 1 hah t f ! 

“ of^gold, graced sometimes with fiearls, and those wlio cm afford it -ll' v ear-rings 

« bracelets, and necklaces of beads ultimately with gold. ' ' ^ 
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“ The female dress is also very picturesque. On ordinary occasions they wear the 
dre». ‘ ix-tticoat. the ‘ choli ’ which covers the brea-sts 

or long trowsers, with a ‘dopatta’ or mantle 

to form the head dress. In the winter they adopt a gown, called ‘doru ’ which covers the 
Whole body, fitting close under the neck. For ordinary wear, these garments are all made of 
“ simple colors and are both modest and becoming. But on gala days, thouo-h the habili 
“ments are the same, the texture and colors are strikingly altered. The petticoat is adorned 
with printed silver or gold patterns, which set off the extremities, or the whole garment is 
« made ofstreaked colors tastefully associated. The ‘ dopatta’ or mantle in.sfcead of beina a 
“ simple white is transformed into a pink or yellow scarf. The ‘ choli ’ is made of eqiiallv 
•• gay material, and the person is ornamented with various articles of jewellery. The nose ring 
“ or ‘ balu ’ is the most common ornament. Every woman who is not unmarried, nor a 
“ wWow,^ displays this piece of finery. It is a sign of married life, and shews that the wearer 
“ Brill rejoices in tlie society of her husband. The lower classes are restricted to silver other 

“ wise the ‘ b&lu ’ is always made of gold, in circumference limited only by the taste of tlie 

* pot5sessor. ^ 

« r,- jewellery, which it is rot necessary to detail The 

Girth women are very fond of a profusion of necklaces ; some are constructed of coloured glass 
■ or pieces of poreelam ( kacli ) and beads, the vegetable produce of the forest This dress is 
“the costume adopted by Hindus. The Mahomedan women do not evince such taste or 
^‘ coquetry. They never wear the gagra or petticoat, and very seldom the doru or <rown 
liiey restrict themselves to loose trowsers and a mantle. Tlie gown of tlie lower classes is' 

“ made usually of coarse chintz. There is another dress, confined, liowever, to the higher ranks 
t ie paswaj, ^ whicli is a cotton gown of very iiglit texture almost approaching to muslin, and 
made of various gay colors”. * 

Lahul. The Lahul people wear a dress of which the principarmaterial is woollen cloth 
&nd which resembles the dress above described. 

The men wear a coat (chola), trowsers called “ sutni, ” a waist-cloth “ gSchi, ” and 
shoes made of a thick leather sole oblong in shape save that it is extended at one corUr' to 

make room for the great toe, the upper part of riie shoe is a net work of string : such a shoe 
IS called “ pula.” In the very wild parts slioes or rather sandals made of “ bawar ” 
grass ( Eriophorum sp : ) and also of plaited straw are used, especially for crossing "over 
rocky paths and snowy places. The upper covering of all is a thick “ chSdar ” or wrapper 

of wooUen clotli, fastened over the shoulder by the aid of a kind of brass brooch called 
bumiii. 

The scarf that the Lahul women wear is called “ pecha,” 

Kwlu. The Kuhi men wear a dress not unlike the Lahiilis, the topa, or cap, the gacM 

or girdle a frock called chola, and also “ khunti,” and other articles the same. . 

The Kulu women’s head cap is called “dhSthii, ” and they also wear a long tail of black 
woollen thread plaited into their own hair like the “ paranda ” of the plains and called “ j^hi.” 

^ The shawl or wi upper is called “ dhumkar, ” and the women Wear long leggings, which 
emg made far too long for the leg are worn gathered iS folds round the leg, and this is for 
the sake of warmth in the winter ; such leggings' are called “ pkuuche.” 






* This is the ** peraki to bo described presently. 


As ornaments women also wear enormous anklets, like huge fetters, of zinc and lead^ 
rudely carved with patterns &c. : these are called ‘‘guukare ” and another variety ‘ kangnm/ 
The weight is considerable; 

LadaMi Cmtome,^ — The following account is extracted nearly verbatim from Ounningham^s 
p, W The men of Ladakh wear a cloak of woollen, thick and warm. * ^ 

“The cloak is called it is made like an ordinary choga or dressing gown, either 

“ white or * khudrang, ’ the natural dirty grey of the wool. It is never washed and never 
“ taken off till it falls off. 

“ Round their legs from knee to ankle they have coarse woollen leggings (called rKang«' 
FJiying) of felt, fitting tigiitly or else wrapped close round the leg and secured by a garter 
“ (called rKang-gDuh) which is wound spirally round the leg from the ankle upwards. The 
“ garter is generally black (a woollen tape) but sometimes red. On their heads they wear 
“ either quilted skull caps, as filthy as their cloaks, or caps of slieepskin with the wool inside 
“ and with a large flap behind which covers the back of the neck as well as the ears. 

“ Those in better circumstances have fur caps of the same shape. Their boots are of felt 
with soles of sheep or goat skin, which are turned up all round and sewn to the felt. 

“ The upper part of the felt boot is open to the front, and is allowed to fall over something 
in the manner of the boots worn in England in Charles Il’s time. Tiie ‘‘ Lamas ” wear red 
** boots, and the others mostly have theirs ornamented with small bits of colored cloth in the 
‘'‘front. 

“ The Ladakhi women wear a black woollen jacket with a large striped petticoat of many 
“ colors (and stamped with a pattern on the stripes) generally green, blue, red and yellow, 
reaching below the mid-leg. Over all they wear a sheepskin with the wool inside, secured 
“ or rather skewered in front by a large iron or brass needle. 

“ The poorer classes have the outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstances 
“ cover it witii coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green or yellow, and with a broad border 
“ always of a different color. The upper classes cover this sheepskin cloak either with brocade 
“ or with silk. Their heads are always bare, the hair being arranged in a border of narrow 
“ plaits which hang round the head like a long fringe. 

“ From the forehead over the crown of the head they alt wear a long narrow band of 
(red) cloth studded with coarse many-ffawed turquoises, which hangs down behind as low as 
“ the waist, and is usually finished off with a tassel of wool or a hunch of cowries*.* The ears 
“ are covered by semi-circular woollen lappets, fastened to the hair and edged with brown or 
“ black fur, generally of the otter skin, called Icundaz, * # # They are made coarse 

“ or 4ne according to circumstances 5 for the Ladakhi women seem to pride themselves upon 
the style and material of their lappets, just as much as European ladies do upon the fashion 
“ of their bonnets. ^ 
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Costumes op Spiti. 


' cIeseri]>o the dress of tlie remote province of Spiti. Excellent 
1 lufitratiwis of tins will b ,,,<1 in jJiotograijlis ( which are better than pages of letter-press) 

111, lUr. Jigertoii s 'voiimi-,-' ■ ’ ^ ^ 


lis tour in Spiti, 


in 1 ^^ ^ consists lirst of a pair of boots, of winch the foot is of leather 

'"c 1 1 ^ yoolleii cloth of clifFerent colors, first a bit of yellow or reel, and then a bit 

of black, secured under the kiico 1 >y a garter. These are called “ hkm.” The upper a-annent 

IS a ooso coat of thick home-made blanket, with long skirts, belted round the waist with a 

.. ' coarse scarf. 

Theyall wear ear-rings and necklaces of turquoises, coral’an cl amber beads : every one has 

an iron pi 2 :)e stuck in his belt ; a tobacco pouch with its dint and steel hanging to it ; and a 
little wooden bowl in the breast of Lis coat used as a drinking vessel. On their heads they 
generally vrear a little round cap, but some wear a kind of Scotch cap, the loose top of which 
hangs down over the neck. Youths, except those in high position, ordinarily go bareheaded. 
The i,vomen also go bareheaded. The unmarried ones have one or two tiirc][uoiso beads in their 
hair, but the married ones a most stupendous ornament called a “ perak.” The dress of the 
women is a long gown like that of the men, and a pair of long loose trowsers tucked into the 
boots, -which are %vorn like men’s. Tliey have no pipe or dint, for to their honor be it 
said the Spiti women do not smoke. When working in the fields ( for all the farm wwk 
except ploughing is performed by -women ) they remove the penik (which is heavy \ 
from their heads and let it hang clown from the two ends, one of which is fastened to the 
shoulder, the other to the belt. 

Ca])tain Hay mentions that the large cloth boots being mueb larger than are requisite for 
the size of the leg, the vacuum is filled up withbhiisa, i e., chopped straw, or else with wool. 

The "women wear their hair in a n-iimher of plaits. The men also have their’s done up into 
one long plait. \s omen are not secluded. The Lama has a variety of head-dresses, but in the 
Ohinese fashiem. TYe food of the people consists of wheat, barley and pease 3 they eat yak’s 
licsh and make soup of it also. Animals are killed by strangulation to avoid shedding tlicir 
blood. Tea is much drunk but prepared ^■.’ith butter and salt. 1* 

The collection illustrating the Kaiigra, Kulu, Lahnl, and Sifiti dress, consisted of the 
following : — . . 

639.— xl perak or 'women’s head ornament from Spiti. 

This consists of a long leather strap or cloth strap ending in a double tassel, which 
hangs dovii from the back of the head ; in front there is a gold, silver or brass fiin-sliaped 
oiikanent, which comes down to the forehead i on each side of the face two long ornamented 
tassels hang down, and behind hangs the tail of the penik, the strap before alluded to, 
which is covered wuth large turquoises pierced, and sewn on ,* they are not fine stores, 


^ Egertou’g Spiti, page 25. 


t Captain Eeport. 
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i,iit largy ooarsa palo blue pebbles fuU of flaws, and not worth above 5 rupees an oz. : they aro 
1. rough t from Oliina. l*Ir. P. Egerton mentions ho had great difficiilly in oljtaining tho 
spoohneu (an inferior one) -which went to the Exhibition of 180-1, and even for that 
ho iiad to pay Ils. 80 or J8. Only married -women wear these peiiks, but eveiw married 
woman must have one ; conseqrrently, as the turquoises aro obtained with difficulty, fathers 
have sometimes long to wait before then- daughters can bo married. 

G4:0.— Hill woman’s dress flowered with silver and gold (KaugTa and Kulu.) 

This is a scarlet skirt made of imported cloth and covered gaudily over with sprigs 
and flowers in gold and silver.. It is made by first stamping the desired pattorn on the 
doth Tiy moans of wooden hlocks charged with a gummy mixture, over this common 
gold and silver loaf is put, w'hich adheres where tho gum is, thus forming a pattern in 
gold or silver on the cloth ground. Such gaudy drosses are worn on festival occasions. 

641 . — ^IVoollou girdle, Knlii. 

This is nothing more than a long rope or rather piece of felt piping which is wound 
round and round the waist fora girdle : it is not twisted up like a rope, but is a smooth 
jiioco of “ piping,” tho wool holding together owing to its felting property. 









a girdle,— alno Fioine S' 
noimced Nambii. 


.raw slioes. In Tliibetaii the woollen cloth is callecl 


rNamhu 


Laliul wool is used for the sliuttle 
the girdle G annas, and cap 8 m 
reniedied hy wrapping or rather 
the sake of w^arinth. 

The straw shoes are made 
with a mallet and twisted into the 
on a long journey usually carry as 


by soaking the straw 
requisite form. ETcryb 
many pairs with them 


t water, after which it is be 
ij makes his onm shoes, Cu 
.s they expect to spend day 


■r nave since seen a very 
consists of a jacket of dull red woollen 
(pro?iotmced totse ) ; trowsers, a h . h 
which is a broad strip of red cloth, wdiicli 
sustain the devotee in the peeuli, 

This belt is called ^sgom-thagd 

This dress was accompanied by three instruments • o 
“maimaplianna ” ; it consists of a copper cylinder wliidi turns 
into airooden iiandle. Sometimes the cylinder is niiide of sih 
lottors embossed on it; the cylinder contains a central core ofclc 
the strap or tape on M-lucii prayers are inscribed ; the cylinder i 
wit 1 the hand, and as to the njiper pari a short piece of cha 
IS attached when once sot going it is easily kept in motion : 
said iihen the cylinder turns. Prayer ivheels of this kind are o 
ho side of a lull stream and so tnnjcd by w-ator-nower. Anotho 

sceptre, a small implement made of a bell metal called “kl 
siiape will be soon iii the auuezad nhite. 


curious dress of a Lama of the Den^ 
cloth ( dyed with madder ) c 
cloak called blagos ( 2>ro»ouneed lago ) a “ med 

1 is strained tightly across the shoulders 

nr stooping posture he adojits when engaged i 


'onouiice^ 


ci implement 
and of tlie sarn 


and charms, 


Fiovcl H. A. J.-EScnE. Ti 
.0 Ciuher white or black of t 
up or down he,; t]-*" 


something like our E 
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V ' 1 T'loscsoiittothoEKliibitionliad first received a binding roimd tbe edge ^vltu 

^.batif^ade of pasbmor sW WKS.4. 

It was interesting to find in tlio ^ J ^ 

regions of Lahul, a set of worsted stockmgs made by Laknh ,iils 

of” the ladies of tbc Kyolang Mission. 

Chamba Costumes. 

rn '\ i;=+,.iet wear tlie nsiialgreAdsliwliite woollen olotli, a girdle of 

Tte peofl. of ao . toll wMllcFolrf »P «f ae eo™ oolo,- 

aoir'-uLi-a. « ^ 2 “ Lrr tT*: 

::i"y d.« pen™ .01 p..^ «.w»o oa„g 

!-«. », o-na a,0 , a. p. oo„o opUfpo.^ »p«ot. 

Pi,o . 000 10.. o, on - . 

ttooo « ftom Bot^oor. 

f n.e “Chaurilb” district of the Chamba Hills, wear a small cap ot 
cotton dol.'” triangular peak or tail hanging down behind, a woollen coat, and narrow 
trowsers gathered into folds on the leg. 

In the rangi district the men wear a short thick grey woollen coat^ ^ 

knees, Boenredbya heavy girdle, either of wodlcii ,v-ho wear 

woioi. Ti.. log. ™ ««iiy " L^ilr™^ 0. ao ho^i i«» 

■woollen tmvsers. Straw ?^lioes ca et /‘L ^ro worn The wonicn wear a large 

woollen sknll cap: small necklaces of amber, coal, \ ^ 

blanket as a skirt, a broad girdle of Mmollen clotb, am tho ^ 

worn round the breast and with the ends -e^ c ^n 

, , • Av* +hAt'r Ifo.arl fliov wear a Ixign wooiien cap, tue ciowm. 

l...g.,™g,,..Haoa. of CO.J, 40. 

""‘“““'“, ".,7:;“ ; l,™ •■...ml !*« s»i»M l. « l™ el™, 

f;;3o.''om01,ri',™i,ol,».obi, «»Jgooe.-olly o W. of pomog.~te, 

ioiw »d jingle togoacr : «» b™.l«ln on •!»»» «e .1.0 wn. 
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Class X. 


Tie furthest province of ChamLa consists of Ohota Lahul : the LahrJi oo-tunie has 

alreadj been described, co^oiimG nas 

COSTDME OP THE HiLL TkIBES OP SiMLA. 

Men wear a long woollen coat, and rather baggy trowsers ti^ht at the anl-U, . i 
rope or piece of cotton doth serves as a girdle; tifeap is nl^lfy of ^ 

having the thick edge or ring, such as before dpsci-ih,.r 1 i-t • , "oontn lelt, 

and figured in a photograph at paf 8 of Mr P E^f T 

Their shoes are oL^olli felt^vbh lelS ^ Spiti Journal before quoted. 

^ consisting of a body and petticoat stitched together or made in 
one. Tney do not wear trowsers as a rule-nnlike the other hiU people The hair i “ilff ^ 
and make into long tails with black wool, the ends bein-v finisher)^ pff ' plaitod 

gaudy colored kerchief is thrown over the head. ^ 

The people in the lower Hill States appear esccssivelv frmrl n-r ^ 
silver flowei-s, <fcc. : all cotton cloth is imported from the plaiifs. 

The Simla collection contamed several pairs of shoes, and also snow shoes • men 
and womens caps, and several excellent blankets. The neonle here d.-e t' • J 
madder, &o., and occasionally vary their fabrics with lin!s or edenn-s of re““ iT 
noticed, however, the check or plaid so common in Kulu. ‘ ^ 

Costumes op the Feois’tier. 

Leaving the Himalaya we now proceed to the costumes of the frontier Any one 
WHO wishes to gam a good Idea of the people themselves and their customs T we 7 T 
to Pollock’s account of Dmu Ghasi Khan ; to the Dera Wl Khan Scttfrmonrpim?: 
to the late Major James charmingly graphic Keport of Peshawm- ; and to Dr. BeLw’s 

the I 

TherearetwopniicipalcIasses,ffindusandBilM^^^ Hindu men wgar loose paiiamas 

‘ T''T hut occasionally KZ7 

A .a . a bag coat reaching down to the knees. “ Pafrahaii ” is an under shirt 

worn under the angarka; a wrapper or chadar is worn above the angarka, whcnf.iif£^ 

.... “ tomans are not mamifiictiired in the Dcrajat. A ‘ thiin ’ or piece of muslin 

isdmdod into three pieces down its whole length and forms three tui-bans ; sometimes rod 

or pmk turbans are worn. A cotton cap is worn under the pagri. 

Mussulmans wear paijamas reaching to the ankle ; instead of these a sheet called 
locMly <; dedha,” or tawnd” or « taiband,” it is worn either dark blue or white. 71'^" 

KplaLl by a'“\f a wrappw, or else the chadar is 

upiacta a patxka or «carf, sometime^i embroidered on both sides. 


' f 
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The Bildcliis -wear loose paijamas with many folds, and the kurta as before, and the 

cliadar or patka. 

Hindu NTomen wear a pleated skirt called "gap,” a bodice or stomacher called 
" chhola,” embroidered, and a scarf called ‘• pochan. ’ 


Slussulman women wear cither a “ gagra” or trowsers, and a chola or stomacher 
“ sinaband,” somotimos both, and a “ pochan. 

The Biluoh women wear a “ kakka ” or long bodice in lieu of the chola and 

scarf. 


653.— Hazara Costume. 

The dross of tiro residents of the plain country differs little from that of the inhab- 
itants of the Tunjab generally. A loose white kurta and flowing paijamas, the latter 
Bomotimes loose and open at the airkle, and sometimes drawn like a Turkish trowser, consti- 
tutes the dress of the majority, to which the higher class add a lungi as a girdle and another 
ns a turban. The Kbans wear the latter embroidered with gold. In the lull country, near 
tiie border, the garments, both tunic and trowsers, are often dyed of a deep blue, with a small 
Bkull cap for a head covering. 

The prevalence of the dark blue dross and the blue turban, often with a bright crimson 
border, will strike the traveUer in Hazara. On passing through the district from Abhottabad, 
the people struck mo as looking much better dressed than is usual in the plains ; there 
were none of those dirty looking, half naked men, whose costame is made up of nondescript 
pieces of cotton very dirty and ragged. ; 

Q54._'\VAziRi Costume, Banu Disteict, aot Baeuchi Costume. 

The following particulars were kindly obtained for me by Mahomad Hayat Khan, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner at Banu. 


The \Taziris are the hill people in the territories adjoining the Banu and Marwat 
plains ; the Bauuchis arc the inhabitants of tbo Banu plains. 


Tlie people cat wheat, maize, barloj^ and bread made of them, and mutton— moat is 
mucli used, also pon'idgo of roughly pounded maize. 


The clothing of the men is as follows A turban, dastar, is locally called “ dnstur.” 
It varies in length from one yard to six, and is of coarse cloth ; it is usually of a dark l^luo 

color, and in the branch elan of TowarKhol, rod, and in some other clans white: some of 

the Maliks wear turbans of still larger size. 


The next article of dress to be described is the cliadai-, which in Waziri dialect is 
called "patki,” it is usually white and of coarse texture : some few Maliks wear a blue 
<'bipgi.” The body clothing or shirt— kamiz— is of tlirce doseviptions : tho first is made 
of coarse sheep’s wool, either of its natural color or white : it is a large loose artiolo called 
" angarka,” and on the bi*cast® of this shirt the W aziri women work embioidcrc-d 
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XU su e or cotton. Siich a sliirfe is calle 
one rupee to thx-ee, this is yoiy commonly used. 

MaUes and rich people wear “angarka' 
seams, and which are locally called “halka.° 

^ Other clothes are made to fit the body U e 
loose like the rest) -these are called “etkoL’’ ' ‘ 

Paijamas or trowsers, called ia Pashtii 
large, and of white cloth ; aud iu the Masud ch 
made of wliite wool. 

The women’s clothing is thus described ; 

They generally wear on the head a “ j 
cotton cloth— they locally call this “takrai.” 
dyed grey with earth; and yomi. 
do not wear a “sipatta,” but ano 
with sprigs of colored flowers ; 
tutod. rt is a striped cloth, in black and white,' 

The “kurta zenana,” or bi 
one “jalana khat ” and the othc 
women, and is loose and seamles 
by married women. It is made of 
with silk down the front : the W 
the skirt commences iu a nj 
women go out on 
on to their backs. 

The womor 
are white, and for 
called “vegamai, 
fashion is this, tha' 

Children’s dross do 
only being made of 
wear a kurta (jacke 
mizi-i” and “kalbn' 


price yaries from 


cotton cloth, without 


seams 


sipatta”ofdark blue coloi 
Old women do not wee 
(as they call them in Pashtii 
f called '-'jamai,” which is wl 
s a scarf called “langgi” 

, and with a silk border 

?■ garment, called in Waziri dialect “ k 
giradana khat.” The first .sort is 
md of red colored “chet” orprint : the 
uk red or dark blue coarse cloth, and 
this themselves 1 
pleats, and roaches down to tke 

a journey or to work m the fields, &o., thev «« +n„ 


iled parfcek '' or pardek 
m made of “siisi.” There are seve 
sisar khesh,” which are used for n 
the leg as far as the knee s 

the former and is called by tbe ’ ga 
1 ouiig chikb-en do not wear the 

shirk They wear on their feet sa 

d exceptionalij shoes. 

consists chiefly of barley and Indian 
s are never allowed this lusuiy. A 
men never wear woollen clothes ont 
Jcar m linen (cotton) garments, and t] 

^ ^ religion. The only cause they ca 
ot to bo traced, ( Correspondence on Settlement 



Thb Bami pooplo wear dark blue clotlios and lungis witu a reu euiuei. a nouo-. 
tkc following account of them from Masson’s travels (1826-1838)’'^ wliicb may be interesting 

to tlxo modoni yisitor of Bamiu. 

« On tbe same plain as Marwat, the Bannu people hare besides a difference in their 
“costume, a smaUer stature than the inhabitants of the former place. Ihe Marwati is 
» o-cnerally clad in coai-se white linen (cotton), in much the same manner as the 1 athans on 
“ Siebanfe of the Indus. The people of Bannu wear dark clothing, and are fond ot lungis 
“ with ornamental borders. Both in dress and appearance they assimilate with the moun- 
,( tain tribes. They are very brave, and remaikablo for entertaining an esprit ihi piays. 

“ They are eloquent in eulogiums upon their country, and the exclamation ‘ My own dear 
“ Bannu ! ’ is frequently uttered by them. ’ ” 

655 , — Peshawue Costumes. 

The dross of an Afghan— male or female— has been correctly described by the Honorable 
Mouutstuart Elphiiistone° at page 313, Vol. I., of his “ Caubul. ” it may be mentioned hero 
in addition, that the lungi or scarf, of vaiious degrees of cost and excellence, is common to 
all,' from the Chief or Khan who struts about consequentially, displaying the gold embroidered 
border of his finer scarf, to the humble ploughman, who must be contented with one made of 
the coarsest material, with a border and edging of a different colored thread merely. These 

nre of various Colors ; but the most common are blue, whether of the finer or coarser 
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. UL iinaici seems ta ]v:»Trrt 

IS prosumort, on acoomit of tho concealment it afford- to ti 

men oLerisli around their pc™. the m= 

> Peshawar collection contains a number of interesting specim 

>.—[ 7645 ]. Kazlbushi hat, called “ nunakh ” A f„ii 1 7 , 
post barra sya” fsldn of Hnlk c 


•e a farorite color, 
a.s.sc 2 of fiitli which 


ziakhiidi }, 


^ Choga of camels’ 

659. — [7649], Choga from Kashj 

660 . — [7G 50]. Khosa Kaiidahar 

661. — [7G51]. A 
in gold tassels, used for plaiting 

662. -[6532]. Small 
caps quilted, of cotton or silk 
are in various styles, called 
"kullah.’' 

663. -[7C67]. Shoos for 
of green, leather 

Postm, 

Khiiftan of 

Postm kirsals 

Khaft^n of 

664. — 

cnriously ombroiderod 
a month-piece like 
hj side and < ' 
atus for hint and 

665. — [“■ 

body and sleeves?, and 
gatliers,^ and over 
about and folds grc 
rings, thumb-rings^ ankle- 

eea- 

667- 

668.- 

also contained 


A stout cloak with sleev 
woman’s head dress, chauni or pardndii. 

:ingm with the hair. 

cap of Kandahar, also oire from Poshawm 
andembroidored— similar CEips weresei: 
“ Jamrodi, ” “Lalpum, ” “Peshawari ^ 


, tnen and women from Peshawiir 
01 kimukht,” and embroidered with gold or 

>7 a wool lined cloak-^drdah khafaIc”_BadLhan, 

saniixr or Russian fur. 

■> i*rom Bukhara, 
sanjiib or sable— Rv 
■[/.6/S]. Belts containiui 
-i on leather: 
an Eure - - 

cut off slantwise at the 
^v.*d steel and tinder, 


Russian. 

powder horn, 
bh silk, and r - ' 
opeaii powder fla.sk, for powder 

mouth to hold shot or bullets ; a i 
place, s for knives, &c. 

■[0769]. Clothes worn by dancing girls. Principally a 
a s.nrt rather short and Imving an immouso ni 
au a Largo ornamentally bordered sawf, which 
HI different postures as she moves: 
tgs, complete the ornamentation. 

-Paijamas worn by Afridi 
-Coat and trowser 

-Shoes made of «patta” or palm leaves, called « 

some leather shoes called ‘ 

[7G8G]. Caps made of straw. 


stool and flints, &e. Those are ■ 
contain a retort shaped leather horn, , 
a number of tubes fixed 
pouch or an ar 


•■ihbyei. 

iiose-ring, < 

• , , , „ , , oJiaplL” The* collectToa 

justan, and ^nothor kind called “kufshi.” 


women. 

■s worn by Ynzufzai men. 



>f tlie Yuzufzais consists of a loose lairti or “ k 

will a “patka” or turban to 'ssniid ronncl the Ik 

' mannfactnBe, and are frequently %Yom -n’ltliorv 
Chiefs and well-to-do men is of the same land 
nnfaotnre. The of dress the women only diftors 
the “ oma ” or chequered sheet for tlie turban, 
rn for the whole ti-ibe. * 


FAKIRS IN THE PUNJAB, 


^nme of these of course wear no clothing at all hut a thin hit of cloth waist, 

and wa!dor squalid and filthy with matted and rank hair for place to place, staff m hanc, 

and with the beggar’s howl often made of a largo kind of cocoanut sheU. 

A. class of Musiilman fakirs, called Buiiawa, wear a sort of white high cap, woiked 

tr.: ..d » a. w « f 

embroidered over with blue thread ; this is generally very ragged. 

Baba N&ak’s fakirs often wear a similar dress ; some of them wear an ordmai-y 
tuihan, except that several lengths of hah- rope are bound round it. 

0O.C. ae. 


Jr naked, and wear what 
hands, either of a cocoanut 


fakirs, and wear large marks and streaks ( iiica ) on their 


of the Bhabra caste; they always wear a 
i,ny little insects in the air with their breath, 
brush to clean away insects from being 


^ BoUew*s Yusnfzai, page 215. 





APPENDIX TO CLASS X. 

NOTE ON A FEW OF THE MOST EEMAEEABLS BIESSES IN THE 
LAEOEE OEITEAL MIJBEWM. 

Central Asia, (A Lama of tlie higher order) — A flowing tunic of dark blue satin, with 
very long sleeves like a modern barrister's gown, the sleeves having broad stripes of green and 
scarlet silk. An apron of blue satin hangs in front, on which is worked the head of a huge 
dragon, his gaping nioutli and fierce eyes being very prominent ; over the shoulders hangs a 
sort of capo hanging down in a point before and behind. It is in fact a square bit of brown 
satin edged witli yellow, with a hole in the middle for the head. 

A Lama of an inferior order lias a dress of common red woollen cloth dyed with 
madder or kuami root ; it is a long gown reaching to the feet, secured by a girdle of woollen 
clobli; a scarf of woollen cloth is worn : his head-dress of rod cloth, being an immense 
head-dress like a very large Scotch bonnet, projecting in front. On gala days a Lama wears 
a peaked red cloth cap edged with fur (foxes skin), and has the boots of cloth already 
described. The implements of a Lama are also held in the hand — the cloiji or thunderbolt, 
and. sacred knife. The most curious article of the Lama’s dress is his pocket handkerchief 
apiece of thick woollen cloth about feet long and 8 inches broad, dark colored, but 
striped across with white, blue, red and green. In his girdle lie carries an hon pen case 
containing a pen, viz., a slip of bamboo. 

A B£lti man IS plainly dressed in a grey or dirty white woollen suit, a tunic with belt, 
and pyjamas all of the same material ; shoes like list slippers, all made of wool : he has 
a black skull cap. 

A Balti woman’s dress is not represented, except by a cap of red -woollen clotb 
do-wn in a long peak or tail behind. ° 

There are tivo Ladakhi men’s drosses ; one sent from the Kangra district has 
pyjamas and tunic of whitish -woollen cloth with a -woollen sha-^\'l ; a leather hag 
to hold food, a rude tobacco pipe, a pouch for flint and steel, and a knife or dagger 
m a -wooden sheath completed the Ladakhi’s requirements. His cap is of brown -wool some- 
■w at rolled up by way of a brim: the top of the cap is rod. A plume or hit of artiflcial- 
flower is stuck in the cap, made of bits of tale and dried flo-wers tied on. to a slip of 
bamboo. His feet are bare, or he weai-s grass shoes. . The other dress a LadSkhi 
shepherd’s, sent by Dr. Cayley, has a long coat with red facings, no pyjamas, but hits 
of felt bound round the leg by goat hair laces; hoots of gi-oy cloth with leather 
pies, ornamented by^ a triangular bit of purple cloth over each instep. The <»irdle 
is a black woollen fringed one : his dagger, pipe, &c. he can-ies like the other. *^Two 
caps were sent, both like long bags, which, placed on the head, hang do-wn on on a 



artificial flowovs. 
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liody and stut, i& iiiarlc lip 0 Soupo O ' c o ^ ^ gmlle, from -wliioli depends a 

yellow, and printed -mtli a pa - .,0111. - gj^^Ug also a very long string with an 

“chatelaine” of itStessels' i^aditng domr to the gromid-sometimes this last is 

immcrrse Wl slie has a square shawl of thick sheep skin, the fur 

suspended f ^ rod and gi'cen cloth. The head dress consists of 

mZ' lawetfof l.lack fur over each car, and kept in its place by the hah bcing^bound 
Zda^aWin plaits: she wears thepera, and, in front, j angling or-namonts ovmr thofore- 
S Woollen hoots, the tops tho »:uac material as the dress, completed the costume. 

The Spiti dross Ms .already l>ecn descrihed, but I will describe the chesses in the 
Museum The woman has loose khI trowsers of woollen cloth ; clum.si]y made hoots of leather, 
Jte tons hein- of wool. Her tunic is hl.ick and short, conand by a rod girdle, all the red 
1 • a dull madder tint; over her shouldors a small woollen kerchief ornamonted at 
Scr end with a fringe, and a hordov of large white spots : on her arms are bracelets 
made of ohclos of white conch shell. An immense necklace of white heads also cut out of 
shell is round her neck, and a smaller uookkeo of largo lumps of erndo amber and turcinois . 
■with coral heads hetwoon ; on her head she has a perak. 

The Spiti man has hoots like the woman’s, no pyjamas, hut a long woollen coat 
reaching to his auHos ; his cap is a little skull cap of red, ■with a black border. 

A woman of Ydrkand’s dress was sout by Dr. Cayley. It consists of white 
cotton pyjamas fastening at tho side, while the man’s fasten in front ; a tunic or vest 
of the stiff Yai^kaud siUc of curious pattern— crimson with white blotches— edged round 
the neck and at the opening with a hand of gi-een silk ribbon, two or three bars of which 

green arc also sewn on to the body of tho tunic over tho left breast only ; as a girdle sho 

'wears a white kerchief embroidered with silk, and over all a choga of Bussian print; her 
boots am like small WeiruigtoiiSj tho tops of pale leather mth a black border, the lower 
■ leather of darker color, onmmentod by a strip of green leather over each instep, and a 
crest of green floss silk down each foot; under the _ hoots large felt socks are worn : a small 
skull cap of black cotton, prettily embroidered with silk, covers the head m summer, and a 
'thicker cap, lined with far, m winter. 

The Chamha State sent sonic articles of dress from Barmaur. The dress 
consists of a thick grey woollen coat called clnu (ehoga), with a loii<^ twis ec 
S brown girdle of goats’ hair-the hair generally felted together mto a so ld rope 
or pipiii" ; gray clollv trowsora are worn, or, when tho snow is on the grounc , le cgs aio 
wr^ppetfin strips of woollen cloth. The cap is of grey wool, peaked a flap to coi oi 

tho back and sides of tho head, but gcnorally worn turned up against the peak . yo . i 
iurned down arc worn in mourning for a relative. A kalgi or tuft of pheasant s feathoi 
sometimes struck in the cap, as in Kulu; also a ‘hid’ or hunch of flowers, made of pmces of 
tale tied to hits of stick, or dried red and yellow flowers, forming a pninituc idea of 



oxjjk-ss x:i. 

lEATHEE MilUEAGTERES, 


Throe classes of loatlior are to be met Tritli in the Punjab : one the ( 
bulls,’ calves,’ buffalos’ hide, goat shins, and occasionally camels’ hide, with s. 
of local manufacture. The other includes leathern from Kabul and Peshaw 
consists of European imported leatliers. 

In tlie 1st class there is little to notice in a manuhi 
part of the leatlier produced is tliick and hard, but of st 
process of tanning is uniformly rude and troublesome, 
satisfactory as regards softness of the hide. The slow pr< 
to soak for days together, only to receive another soakiii; 


hiring point of view. The greater 
3ngth inferior to European. The 
lough the results are occasionally 
ess by which tlie skins are allowed 
v hen the first is done, is the best 
calculated to produce a]>liant and supple leather, and is cpito suited to the slow natieiW 
sedentary habits of Oriental workmen. a ; 

Bullocks' hides yield the strong leather used for shoes and 
the thickest of all, where great strength 
camel hide is rarely and locally used- 
the Exhibition of 1864. 

The process of tanning consists in soaking the skins in lime water for some days to 
loosen the hair and surface of the skin, the hide is then scraped, and, after wasliing, is sewn 
up in the form of a sack, the interior being filled with the bark of the kikar ( Acacia arahica ) • 
water is frequently proved oyer it, the skin bag is then reversed in iiosition, and the water- 
ing repeated. The length or duration of each stage in the process varies according to the 
nature and thickness of the skin to be tanned. 

The finishing process consists in taking the skin wlien still just damp and spreadin<T 
it on the ground, it is then rubbed over with a wooden block or mallet furnished with a 
handle, and called “ hatheli : " it is rubbed on both sides. 

The finer skins are polished by a bit of horn or of agate, let into a lump of clay 
or wood for a handle. Among the best varieties of leather made in the plains are the 
soft wash-leather and hides of the Kangra and Hushyarpfir Districts, and the red skins 
of Nilrpur. The former arc of very soft texture, generally a greenish buff color, so soft that 
the thinner skins are made into gloves and constantly worn as breeches by the Kangra 
hiil-mcii. The same art applied to shins produces a pleasing result to the fancier, inas- 
much as all about Kangra leopard skins and other ornamental furs can be obtained the 
leather being beautifully and completely preserved, but with all the fiix' uninjured. ^ ' ' 

I have obtained from the Kangra district the following account of the manufacture: 

First the skin is wetted and then steapedin a ^matka’ or earthen pan Ml of llme^nd 
water, the mixture to bo sufficient in qxiantity to, cover the skin Completely. Every day- 
the earthen pan, which is kept carcfuUv closed over, is^ oneiiod and the skin tiumed and 


general use 
is required ; goat skins furnish thi; 
-Delhi being the only district which sen 
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in the lime-Tyatcr; if the slcm is- tlm, au aays oi tins . 

one mouth. After tliis the skin is washed in dean water and thou tee skm 

with the diiod and powdered loaves of the Dhao tree (GonacarjmslaUfo. ) 

Avith the teiott 1 , together in a 

sncoessivdy. After the iudoHo , . . „ o+iflr end wriiii<^ out (as a 

1 „v„i T^->tPv idded Next day the skin is tied on to a stioli ana viuuo V 

vessel and watei acicicu. a j i ipavp^^ and tins process of 

t • T 1 j-urvci N A O' Tin it IS steeped in a fresli solution oi leases, i 

dbobi docs clothes ). ^ ^ i ^r^vvc!OP^-.+ivpU- • fresh leaves are to he used 

stooping aiul wmgg ^^ iuto a hollow sack and filled with 

occupies t^ days Aftcith^ ^ i,on semper called 

ris;?fs;f,rs . 

water and dried. After that it is ^ The skin principally used is teat of the 

Sabur or Sain .)ar eei ; i . globes gaiters, and also trowsers, worn 

is a sort of toad color. The eathei is maae g this soft leather, the people 

the hill men about with the hair on.“ The same , process appears t( 

Skins of tigers, hears, leopaids, choetas, osc., ar 


rubbing, &;c,, 
thus prepared, 

Two men in a year can prepare lb scores ox sKm«. x... x--.. . 

on during throe months of the rainy season. 

Much of this preparation of skins is done in the vUlage of Biilwan, ildka Jijun of the 
Hushyarpur District. 

The Niirpiir leather manufacture has been thus described in a letter from the Nur- 

pur Tahsildar : ■ 

<‘The leather prepared is of two kinds, thick and thin: the thickest of all is the buffalo 
hide and next in teiLess the hide of cows and bulls. The tern kinds are made of tee 
of coats sheep ( dumba ), rams ( menda ), Kakrol (doer skm), and besides 
■St ti? Ae/ i.d »d O.U’ stm. «r. The ftiok km.le .te m.d. 

‘fto .do», Beet end rod, .nd fl.. thin kind, in hUet, rod, jcllw. end green : the ^o, 

crimson is the commonest. The method of preparing the small skms is as follow s . T . 

• skins are taken off and rubbed with two ehittaks of salt, and put in the sun ; '^7 

■+Pp-ir dvv after that they are washed, and afterwards rubbed with wood ashes, and tho haii, 
whfeh 2 off with a piece of wood. Again tho skins m-e put mto water 

and rubbed with pieces of rough potsherd, which' completely removes tlie hair, &c. : again 
t en» 1 wLhed. When 40 .lri„ here get thn. f.r, they .re together pot into . g,«t 
" die^hen cauldron or ‘nfcd,’ together with' barley meal 6 seers, and salt seers^^audjv^ 

trowel vised by gardeners; rambi is a small one. 


# l^amba is the. skorfe spa^e oic 



IS poured on. For four days tlie skins are left 
kath ^ ( coarse catechu extracted from the Acacia 
continued for four or five days longer, after which \ 
wuth an iron ^ kliurpa ’ or scraper : this completes the 
this the skins are again soaked in a nand with 7 
salt in fresh waterj for 3 or 4 days. By this time tt 
less, 

. In 01 ‘der to make red skins, 4 seers of ^ lac ’ are 
saj ji ’ ( coarse soda ), and two chittacks of the hark of t 
the skins are then dyed in the mixture, and aftei 
Ainaltcts ( Gathartocarpiis Jistnla ) are ground fine, anc 
skins are thrown in and allowed to lie for 3 or 4 da^ 
fixed by rubbing the skins with 4 seers of salt ground i 

The cost of jireparing 40 red skins is as follows 


Skins, 

12 seers salt, ... 

13 seers barley meat, ... 

2 cliittaks sajji, 
LodarBark and Catechu, 
20 seers ximaltas, 


Total Bs. 
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English manual of manufactures, and copy tlie process described ^oidd, after 

- - • ” - surpass tlie Gujrat work. 


a few 

experiments, and possible failures, eventually equal 

Of tlie second class ; the leather that comes from Peshawur, and is also imported 
from Kabul, is the best in quality, and most i>retcntious in variety and color. 

Thus we have besides the usual plain brown, red, and black country leathers, a 
black leather with mottled surface like imitation morocco ; a mottled green, and also 
turquoise blue leather, much used in.making shoes worn by certain sects of Mussulmans, and 
largely exported to Kashmir, where it is used for shoes. It is also made use of m 
embroidering or ornamenting saddlery, belts, and the hunting and warlike accoutrements 
common to all the border tribes. 

This leather is made in Kabul ; not I believe in British territory. ' There is also a 
sort of bronzed leather imported from Kabul, called “kimsan.” A note on the Kabirl and 
Peshawur leathers was sent me by Lalla Piyari Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Peshawur. 

Bulghar leather (the fragrant hide noted in No. 646, page 157, Tolnme I,) 
comes &om Kussia, and is not made in India. The manufacturing process is not 
known. 

I have been informed, however, that the skins which sell from Es. 15-0-0 to Es. 25-0-0 
each, are said to be horses’ hides, are of a brown color, and marked with the small diamond 
check often seen on “ Eussia leather.” It is said that the delightful scent is due to long 
and careful tanning with birch hark : the taiming is certainly imequalled. 

3 My native correspondent had however different views as to the cause of the fra- 
grance. 

“ The people believe that there are groat pits in Eussian territory in which the tanners 
collect bullocks’ and other hides after first cleansing them. About the date of the appearance 
of the star ‘ suhail ’ (Canopus) by tbo disposition of Providenoo such a breeze sets in as by its 
contact causes the leather to become altogether fragrant.” On the completion of the process 
the owners remove the leather from the pits sending it in all directions for sale. 

As the scent is derived from soaking in the pits ( ghar ) the leather is called “ bal 

gUr” 

Both European gentlemen, and the rich classes in Afghanistan, spread these skins 
‘to Bleep on in tlie liot weather. No insect will touch them. 

About 100 skins are annually imported into Peshawur. 

A Another kind of leather is called “ Chamra Irak” It is considered a valuable kind, 

ftn^is made in Pei'sia ( or those proviiices included in the somewhat indefinite term Iran, 
vfhich,. I believe, is hardly confined to Persia proper), 'The hide is bullock's hide : a second 
Quality »aade in Kabul, As it in Bauch used in the manufacture and ornamentation of horse 
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trappingFJ it lias got the imine of '' irak.’-’^ Leather of this kind is sold of red and roan 
(badami, color of the almond) color ; about 50 skins are imported into Peshawar and are 
sold by iveigJit at Ps. 2-8 a seer. Kimukht” is another kind of leather. It is made of 
asses’ skin, and of t^vo colors, black and pale green or turquois color ; in textee it is 
rough with speckles ( ddiutdar ) : as many as SOD skins are annually made in Peshawar, 
of -which about 100 skins are reserved for export down country. I have seen 
numerous specimens of Kashmiri shoes made of this leather, and, also horse trappings orna'- 
mented with it in Derajat, I therefore suppose that it is made in Kabul also, and is 
among the north-western imports. The green shoes are worn by Mussulmans of the Shia 
sect, but Sunnis -would object to -wear them (See note to No, 719, 2^osL) 


The last class of leather now” commonly met with, is imported from Europe. In 
every large town shoemakers and saddlers are to ho found wdio w’ork w-ith European 
leather ; and book-binders also buy calf, imitation morocco, and other leathers. A good 
deal of harness and shoemaker’s wwk, -which really is of Cawnpore w^ork or made of hettei* 
sorts of native leather, but in European fashion, is palmed oif as European work. 

Erxin. 

fSpecimens illustrating this class are as follows : — • 

670. — [5523]. Bullocks’ hide. — Skin of kid.— Camels’ hide. — Buffalo hide. 

Sheep skins and goat skins are called “ iiari ” as a general term. 

The leather of the first kind is used in slioernaking ( see note on Shoes ). 

The raw- hide is soaked one day in brine, and for one month in liinc-w^atcr, after 
which the hair easily'comes off wdth scraping. The hide is then steeped six days in an 
infusion of kikar bark ( Acacm arabica ) or amla ( PJiylkmihus emhlica). It is then rubbed 
•with alum. 

SiasA. 

671. Leather huka. — This is a leather vase for holding the w^aterofa huka, it 
is ornamented with stripes of green kiniukht leather and studded wdth little nails of silver. 

[8222]. Is one with brass mountings. 

[8223], Of plain leather. 

Yery pretty hukas are made in Ohunian of the Lahore district, the ; leather being 
stiffened with bands and studs of bright engraved brass. The Hissar district also sent 
similar specimens ; also the Mukatsar pergunua of Ferozpore district [8275]. 

— 1 — — — : # ' ' 

ancient nT?® .between P«sia'*aad Arabia, including the 

countriesr^^ ^ ^ “iral£i”-is applied tc, tlie breed of borees ptodneed in these 


■ i ■ ‘ , 


.. 'a'-’;-.: -:n -tl;.., ■ ■ - 



Clifeiil— SI' leatlier water vessel. This very giaccMl} shaped _ 

cii you m.y BO ooittout .e»»g . uill,«o or o uoU, suoh proy.o.on .s ..o»o». J. 

673. — [8215]- Bridles— Kohtak. 

Simla. 

674. — [8255-0-7 *c-] Ornamental leatlier wk exliibited by the Eajas of Kyimthal, 

Bilaspur &o. 

These articles consist of glove boxes and other fancy boxe 

of stontbLackleathor lined mth red leather ; thesurface is someUi 

frU green, and gilt leather, but the 

ered over in a white pattern with narrow shps oft ^ ^ ^ 

done, not at Simla, but in villages in the Kangra distuct . 
mostly taken for sale to Simla. The men can work to or 
... rm,- vATnfirlcablv chcap — a cigar cs-sc 


% cigar cases, ^c., macie cus 
nes variegated with patterns 
that the whole is embroid- 
h. The work is 
and elsewhere, the work being 
I’der, initials and even crests on 
costsfroin li annas to 1 rupee. 


. Kakgea* 

■Specimens of the soft greenish yellow Sdhar leather before described, 
—5 &c. ] Pantaloons, value Rs. 5, or Rs. 10 per pair. 

]. Socks, value Re. 1. 

], Gloves, 

]. Purse, 

]. Gaiters, 

-[8249] Ped dyed skins from Kdrpur. 

skins are called L&kbi or lac-dyed skins. Specimens of book-binding 
er of this kind were sent. The process of manufacture has alre 
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Lahoke. 

” or rhinoceros hide, said to hav 
were once in general use ; mai 


681. — [8276], Shield of “gcTula 
Gobind Singh. These glossy black shields 
and Frontier Chiefs still carry them. 

Gujbanwala. 

e82.~[5635 &c.] Seriesofhides— buffalo, bullock, goat, and sheep.' 

e83.-[8300]. Shoes used by thieves ( khosa) to muffle the feet of cattle so as to 
prevent their being tracked. 

SiUHPUB, 

684. — [B313], A leather huka vase. 

685. — [8314], Horse trappings, value Es. 2. 

GuJRaVT. 

683.— [8302], Skins of polished leather by Unma of Gujrat. I have already alluded 
to this Special manufacture. 

Moetgohert— { Gugaiea ). 

687 . — [8338-9]. Leathers from Sayadwalla. 

688. — [8334]. Eed leather from Ilarrapa. This is made like the red leather of 
Niirpiir. 

€89. — Leather rope. 

690. — Ornamental huka vases. 

691. — [8334]. An inflated hide used as a float for crossing rivera on, called “sandhri” 
or samai-; in the Peshawur list it is called “shiuSz. ” The word sarnfu is applied to 
an mflated bag, also to a bag-pipe ; “ shinaz” is derived from the Persian “Shina" or 
shan^ swimming. Properly speaking the samiii is a small float made of a goat skin ■ 
while the large skhis used in the hills are called “ di’en,” or “ darain ” The ' 
are in use on most of the rivers in the hills, and Below, for crossing : ' the 

skm is thrown into the river, the swimmer throws himself on it on his face and paddles ' 
along with surprising rapidity. Europeans and others often cross rivers seated on a four-legged 
bod or charpoy which is placed crosswise over two skins places together, other men on single 

skins with paddles accompany the machine and conduct it on its joui-ney. In the proper 

season, when violent floods are over, a most pleasant journey can he made in a few hours on 
one of these chaipoy floats : the Ravi and Satlej are constantly navigated in this way. 

^ TIio following particulars concerning' the preparation of the skins was johHgmglv 
fumishd me by Mr. G. 0. Paul, in the employ of Messrs. Brassey, Wythes, Henfrey, and Co. 

The skin is only taken off a bullock that dies a natural death, because, if the threat 
were out to kill it, the cut would interfere with getting the skin off whole : for the skin of 

the head, too, IS taken off, , . 
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After an-anging tlie above mentioneu ope.iLxig., . 

scrape off tbo bail- from the skia, and tlion firmly tie the ends of the two forelegs and left 
Iiindle"-. Through the large opening in the right hind leg fill the skin with either pounded 
bark of the “Mkar” tree, or ivith dried leaves of the ‘als’ (a tree whwh bears a long 
fruit about 3 fact in length and ^ inches or 3 inches in circumference, the inside of whicli is 
black and sweet ) and hanging the skin head down on a tree, pour as much water into it as the 
bark or leaves will absorl), and for throe days w^ater must be continually added as fast as it 
oozes through the pores of the skin. On the fourth day the skin is emptied and a lowed to 
dry. The iit of the right hind leg is then closed by gathering the skm in folds into a iiea 
knot brou"'ht as near as possible into the part where the tail was ; through this knot make an 
to loi ia .ood.bo.t i inch thick, „d 1 i«h b.ocd then 

plMine » stick of tl,U.»c in this oiKning, tie the knot finiiljand make it nirtight Th 
length of the above mentioned piece of wood must be 7 inches over what_ is necessary for 
fittfng into the entire thickness of the knot, and these 7 inches project out m the same hue 
t the three logs. This done, the end of the left hind leg is no longer P^'— % oM 
but a cord is attached to close the end when through it the skui has been juflated. The 
' “di-eu” know ready for use. Sometimes the word “masak" is substituted lor dreu, 
but it is a mistake, the word “masak” can only he applied _to the skm bags 
used by “bhistis” or water-oarrici-s, to whom the word » mashki is also _ applied. 
Throughout the Punjab “ drefi" is the expression, except when khalra is used , 

but thl may he applied to any kind or form of skin or leather-'^ klroi means skm. 

The man using a “drefi,” uses a paddle, of which the handle is about 18 inches 
loni^ and the blade about 8" x 5" x Y I thickness of the handle corresponds with that of 
tlie” blade. The paddles are made of “deodar” wood, that they may float: if the man 
dropa bis by obaixce he can pick it up. 

Before using a “drefi” about two quarts of the oil, extracted from the very oily 
e . ^ OVA nanvcA into it aud by tboroudily iiidatmg the skm every 
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very dry from want of tlie oil, or the 
again iniiatecl. Also, always 
skin in water till it softens, in 

not in ixse, the skin must be kept safe from tlie attacks of rats. 

When by accident an 
stick is attached is ( ' ' 

sewn on so as to again make it air tight. 

As regards the management of the “ dren,” when 
is placed legs upwards, and the head of the skin to ti 
throws himself on so as to allow as much of his breast to go I 
his legs, and to keep the skin from being carried away from under him,; he 
left arm from the elbow upwards, and the right leg from the knee upward 
propelled by working the legs from right to left against the water, and a i 
in the light aim. Phe **dren can only he forced in the direction o' 
the man, but to avoid a breaking wave an experienced man can hack bi. 


ciuases fomed by folding will split when the skin 
before inflating the skin or opening the folds, immerse the fold 
order to avoid all chance of the skin spHtting; and, wh 


opening is formed in the “dren,” the 1 
opened, the skin turned inside out through that leg, and 


With a_few exceptions the “sarnai” or goat skin is prepared in the same manner 
as tlie dren. These exceptions are : — 

1. pe head iscut off leaving as much of the neck as possible, and when theskiu 
has been taken off ( m exactly the same manner as that of the “dren,”) the end of the 
neck is tied firm. 


2. Instead of the “ deodar” oil, the oil of the “ til ” seed is put into the “ samai ” 
and only one quart, or less, if it be a small skin. 

■ .1 «■ attached to the knot of the right hind leg, nor is it used at aU 
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On a largo sarnai ” a man can take a load of about 30 pucka seers, and Wo men 
on sarnais can cross a third man by each holding the end of a stick, and the third man 
holding it in the middle, his body hanging in the water. 

692. — Kuppa and KuppL 

[8335], Specimens also sent from SmSA, Rohtak <fec., <fcc. 

The kuppa is a huge vessel made of a leathering material, which is, in some cases, I 
believe, made of hide-camel hide and others— hut more often, especially in the smaller sizes, 
of a glutinous skin, made by boiling the intestinal integrument of horses, cows, kc,, into a gluey 
mass. A- large clay block of the size and shape of the intended vessel is taken, and the 
softened material plastered all over it, well beaten together, and left to dry. After this is 
finished the interior clay is broken up and picked out. 

The Eohtak collection exhibited some small vessels of this material, in the most fan- 
tastic shapes, some like jugs, others flattened and perforated apparently with large holes, whioh 
of course can open only longitudinally in the thin flat body of the vase. The jars are some- 
times ornamented with patterns cut out in white pai'chment and struck on. The smaller 
vessels (kuppi) are used for holdmg oil, aixd the large ones (kuppa)* for holding 

oil, molasses, (fee., in store : some of them are so large as easily to realize the familiar oil jars 
in the story of Ali Baba and the forty thieves. 

They are mended easily when worn into holes by plastering on fresh integument. 

Kuppas are sold accordmg to size — a kuppa to contain one maund so much, or six 
maunds so much. ^ 

693. — A water bag called kiinL 

694. — Scale dishes ( tarazd ) made of camel hide. 

This sort of scale is very common in many districts for weighing grain, <fec. 

8341 ]. Native horse trappings. I describe these in ..a separate note on 
Native Saddlery, Ac. .* ^ ^ 

69 8.“-[ 8142 ]. Khopa ''—Hollow leather caps put over the eyes of cattle when 
employed in tuiming wells, oil mills, Aic. 

697. — [ 8343 *]. ‘'Khosa" — ^Mufflers for feet of cattle { before described). 

* Bannu, 

e98.-[ 8359 ]. Camel’s head gear — Marwat. 

An apparatus of leather adorned with strip^of green and red leather, tassels, and white 
eowrie shells strung together. Camel trappings in the Derajat and Bannu are often exceeding- 
ly ornamental ; woollen rope and tassels, and bridles of cowrie shells being the prevailing 
fashion. A large necklace is added cowed with cowries or little bolls, and a large tassel 
front, ^ • 



Peshawue. 

e99.-[8162]. “Khfd sabz,” gi-een leather. 

pf Ilf been given already, but the secret of making the color is noi 
disclosed. I believe it is produced with acetate of copper. 

7-00. — [8766], Black leather, value Be. 1 a skin. 

value (diamra ir5k, above described) called “ Mesha Baddmi,’ 


702. [8365.] A “Shughla,” or leather bag for carrying flour, rice &c 

a journey. ° ® 

703. -Shiikh, « horn or leather powder flask shaped like a horn. 

sometimes made of leai 

made of metal; the powder is eTtrlX.lwTf u T , ^ specimens, someti 

to brerf ..i ,„pp.totoila. cov.^j 

fl..v ■ ^7*^ Khisa,” soldiei-'a or buntert belt, baring attacbed to it a small leal 

Ja^ wilh long neekfor .hot, a knife or series of knives, lint and steel, and slo, nmt“ f„ 

matchlock, and a senes of Short bamboo tubes sewn together side by side and covered v 

leathei to hold bullets. These are everywhere worn in the Derajat, and by the fron 
tabes ; toe Dera/it ones ore of soft rough leather, but prettily embrokred with colored 

»=“ ^ **1.. .«« : 


NOTE *ON NATIVE SABDLEBY AND TRAPPINGB. 

Native saddlery is generally mucli more ornamented tliaii Enropeam 

The saddle ( zin oi' kfttW ) is made of wood covered with leather or cloth, or velvet, 
and padded : it is very high hoth. behind and in front, so that it is almost impossible to fall 
off. Under the saddle a namda or felt is placed to protect the horse’s back from nibbing. 
Poorer people tise a fold of blankets ; middle class people the felt; and nobles and rich 
people a charjama or saddle-cloth of velvet richly embroidered and padded wdth felt. 
Sometimes the saddle is ornamented by a number of huge silk tassels which hang down on 
cither side of the horse, both in front of the saddle and behind, being attached thereto 
by leather straps : these are only worn on gala days. A saddle so ornamented is called - 
‘Garyan Willi katlii/^ or in the Dcrajat and Multan, wdiere the ornament is oftener used, 
dh^k^wali.” The girths are made of ^^newar.’* 

The stirrups are made of leather covered with red cotton cloth, or silk, or brocade ; 
XI crupper is commonly used, and called “dhumchi.’’ The horse has on the head a ‘^sirdawal/’ 
or p4zi (head stall) ; the ^^zerband mail nukta,” nose band and martingale, and round the nock 
a “ hainkal ” or necklace of gi’oat glass beads, or shells, or gold coins, or coral. A hainkai 
taken in ^ lute * at Liioknow’’, was found to be made of beautiful amethysts, set in gold. 

The bit is called lagam of whatever pattern it m%j be. Native bits are nearly 
always very severe ones, furnished with rings, spiked or barbed bars, ko. The 
reins are called 

A riding or sow^ari camel is furnislied with a double saddle for two riders, called 
k^thi, ” and is ornamented with a neckband called hainkal, -which usually has a large 
colored worsted tassel hanging down in front. On grand occasions silver ornaments 
are worn. 

A camel of burden has a pack called ^^palan,” made of rough tat ” or matting stuffed 
with straw, in lieu of the saddle. 

An elephant is fitted with a gadela or felt pad, over wdiich a jluil ” or richly 
embroidered housing is thrown. It is the jhi'il that looks so brilliant on State occasions on 
the elephants of the nobility. Immense sums are spent on embroidering in gold on velvet, 
these huge saddle cloths. 

The liauda is either an open one flat, like a shallow box or tray, or is made like a 
chair, or^has a dome or canopy — the latter is called ‘ hauda arn^ri.' Ilaudas are often 
covered with plates of silver chased and brought into patterns. 
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NOTE ON SHOES WORN IN THE PUNJAB 



it is a snffi- 

territorles, as the curious T.ariety of shoes worn of tribes in the Punjab 

snows and mountain paths of the Himalaya • broad' sf- - T 

tribes strangely sewn with leather thon<^3 and bright with wariibo 

slippers with high iron shod heels worn by Musralmans 3 t p® the green 
worked shoes for the ladies of the Jach Doab • Peshawur ; delicate little gold 

G„el task,.,, 'r ^ 

now esteemed by tlie smarter class of office baboos. ' ^poited patent leather boot, 


Hill Snoiss. 

^ 07 . [ /456 ]. Hill shoes from Jubal. 

708. — [ "458 ]. Do. from Basahir. 

709. [i5i0]. Do. of Bagar gi’ass ( ^rtop/iorwji ) ICulu. 

]• Do. wheat straw— Kulu. 

!?!! I “ “ “»» 

n2.-[ 7.3. j wooita ,tas. f„ „„ ^ 


The design of nearly all these shoes is alike Th. 
in the annexed plate. The grass shoes are made un T^- represented 

plaited together, the principle in all cases bcino. + f grass 

without a covering over the toe, and with Strom + ° make a thick hard sole, with or 

takes two or three pairs with him, and as soon ncT i^^emlike sandals. Ever}^ traveller 

almost impossible to slip on eitber roc’- m-' f®kes a new pair ; it is 

‘phulharrn’ in Kashmir, and ‘patawn’towai-dsthrLffif shoes are eaUed 

in Kulu and Chamba. ■ ^ ‘ Bula is also a common term 


A more pretentious kind of shoe is that to be mot with all <.k„ 1 nr 
Eampur ; near Placli tlie people told me they were called “sbelli ” Tl” ^ 

of ta.t woven „p of stag heij .l.i.g tad „a.l v ,o Si L V . ^ 

rr:E-s::fX“r:rf~ 



ouiulons avo of Ri-ass ov iwtla ( palm leat iim ... i 
a.lc of f<,hte of leather, and socured to Uie foot l>v t. 
raifit liill-;, nowin the ^ilusenin, I have drawn ( hg. 4,; a; 
i. made of two or throo fold, of hide, sewn all over h. 
shcwiiv' the Rtltohos on both sides; towards tao i 

e and 'thong, of leather thus detached, forms the snpr 

.Lndal over the instep; this hrace ov strap is eoveree 
heads : two other hvoad straps, rudely on.hrmderod 
il„, foot, being held to-ethor hy a lougltuduul strap al 


SjTxiiruR. 


Klieri Leather sandals nnicli worn hi 


Banxu 


•Leatlier sandal; 


tliG Khans and boitnj* class ; 
ii’oii riii<4*s sewn to cltlier 
of flexibio h.rown 
the shape of two bars of silk work on 


- Leather boots, like iuic.ient (Ircck bv 
the -iVout with a leiilher passini^ 

.ipouing in front ; the hoot extends a little ahovo the ankle and is 
has the rudest attempt at oniwiioiit in _ _ 

The pail- in the Museum vyero given by Major Unnston from the Marwut ilaka, 


Shoes of the Plaixs, 


















(Sawxla^^M.) ^^^^oth^'scmdals ' ' >; 


''I 
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AH about Pauii ami Jlielam slioes may be bad quite different from common country 
; tlio bidieij’ slqipers are luiifurmly finely made, neatly lined witb leather or red velvet 
uorlcod with jjold, and iinisiied vith a rosette of purple or red floss silk on the toe. 

The men’s shoes arc much neater and smaller than common country shoes, of smooth 
hrmni loatlier, nucolorcd, and edged with a neat stitching cf gold thread. A sketch of 

tlierfo shoes acconipaiiios. 

Ill the Jliislu arj>iir district, conntiy shoes of bullock’s hide for general wear are largely 
made ; ^ they arc always stitched with thick cotton thread imwiixcd, the consequence is they 
are easily cut, but tbc leather is much softer and loosely sown than in a European boot, 
eouseqiieiitly there is not so much strain on the sewing. 

Shoes are always made witli the pointed toe, a little tag of leather bending oyer, plain 
sides and heels slightly rising. 


Delhi is the great place for shoes, principally for ornamental shoes 
being the material w'orked on leather or on cloth .over leather. Five pa. 
Bent to the Exhibition in 18G4, under the names of, “jiita sulma "wc 
kalabatnm— juta ghetta or nagphani, of sulma and sitara,” — '' kafslu of >s- 


Delhi shoes arc exported chiefly down country to the value it is said of 4 lacs of 
nipees yearly : tliore are some 100 shoe, manufacturers in Delhi. The Hindi word ghetta 
is simply used to sigadiy a. shoe with no back leather to support the heel — it is practically 
the same as the Dersian " kafshi 


PBSnAWUR, 

718. — Shoes called insldb , niixdo of leather covered with embroidered cloth, 
lined throughout with stamped leather. 

719. — Slippers called kafshi — ^“Kafshi” are slippers without sides or back, the sole 
towards the heel being narrow, and excessively raised by a small high lieel shod with iron. 
The specimen sent is ilgured - in tho annexed plate. The slioe is of green leather, the sole of 
double hrown hide ^ tho inside is prettily variegated witii a spray of green leather dowers 
stitched down on a ground of gilt loatlier. The price is Rs. 2-8 0 a pair.‘^ 


^ I also alluded to the eireuiiistaiT 
color of the Imam Husain, 

^ the Siinius. I heard an 

garinouts, one izreen, tho other rod 
frreen respectively . A saint, yhose name escapes me, forthwith prodiofced that 


that the^e green shoes are only worn hv the Shias ; green is the 
whom the Sluas Tcneratc, and red is tho color of the Imam Hussan esteemed by 
old THus-^ulinan relate tint once, the Almighty sent to the Prophet ^two 
ho offered tho chojee ^to Ilns.^an and Husairi, who chose the red and 

who liad the., green. VO bO" 

should bo poisoned, and he of tho red shoidd be billed with the stt'ord, which duly came to pass. 
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gijJlss x:ii. 

METALLIC MAIFIAGTUEES. 
DIVISION I. 

WOEEIS IN NON-PEECIOUS METALS, 

SUB-CLASS A.—BEASS, COPPER AND COMPOUNB META! 


The collection is not very interesting, consisting of ordinary works in brass, copper 
mixed metal — zinc and pewter. > tfv > 

Kaesai,. 

721. — [7734]. Betel nut cntters, ‘ Sarota.’ 

These are of brass with iron blades, they are like a pair of sugar nippers, two 
brass handles and short blades ; the upper blade has a brass edging from which projects 
small ornaments, one in the shape of a peacock ; the brass handles are rudely ornamented 
by being set with bits of tinsel and glass to look like stones. 

The sarota is used to slice up the betel nut preparatory to mixing it with tha 
lime and spice and wrapping it in the pan leaf. 

722. — [7735]. A Sirrmadan. 

A small vase for holding powdered antimony. To the stopper is attached a brass 
bodkin or blunt spike, with the aid of which the powder is drawn out and applied under 
the eyelid and lashes. These little toilet articles are made of brass, silver, wood, and ivory 
in various shapes. ' ' 

723. — A brass box. 

This manufacture appears peculiar to Karn£, It offers the neatest and best 
specimen of native work in metal that I have seen. The box is of metal covered with red 
velvet, and over the velvet again is an open work case of brass with solid edges and 
comers. A very pretty one was sent to me fitted with blue velvet, and the brass open-work 
silvered. The boxes are oblong, true and straight, and well made. A box sells for about 
Is. IS. 

Amritsar. 

724. — [7802]. A brass huka vase, ornamented. 

725- — [7808]. A large brazen vessel to hold water. 

726. — [7806]. An open work brask bird cage. 

( The illustration shows the design.) 

At Amritsar a good deal of work is done in the way of manufacturing vessels 
copper, sheet brass, and the mixed metal or bell-metal called ^ul ** and kansi 
Specimens of cups and platters of the latter metals beautifully chased and engraved in 
various patterns, may be had. Two good specimens are in the Lahore Museum colleotioa. ’ 


m 
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Lahore. 

727 . — Series of brass vessels of household use. 

Under this head I note, once for all, that large class of goods which really forms 
the staple of the work in metals of the Punjab. The number of fancy articles is few ; 
but hi every large town great quantities of metal vessels, drinking cups, cooking pots, 
lamps., &o., — in short, all articles of household use, are made for local consumption and 
export. Amritsar, Anibala, Ludhiana, J^andhar, all export brass vessels ; they go up 
into the hills and across the frontier into Kiibul and Kashmir and to every part of the 
Panjab. ; ■ 

Metal vessels in a native household supply the joint place of porcelain, glass, and 
silver plate in a European family. Hindus use brass vessels and Musalmans generally 
copper vessels, except in the case of small drinking cups, &c. There is hardly any one so 
poor but he has not some brass pots, if no more than the “ lota in which he boils 
his porridge, drinks his water, and holds water to wash in. The wealthier a man is the 
better oif is his house as regards his vessels. In the ‘ rasoi kliana, ’ or kitchen of a big 
house, the array of brass vessels, cooking pots and water holders, all scoured bright with 
earth every day or oftener, is quite formidable. The native gentry use silver drinking 
cups and some other articles of silver, but the staple article is brass or copper. I 
believe, however, that glass and crockery are coming more and more into use, even 
among those who do not ape foreign manners at all. The lamps employed in a great 
house where European candies and lamps have not found their way, are huge brass 
candelabra with a broad dish below and a number of branches for little lamps filled with 
oil and having a wick in the spout of the oil holder. The dull light, quantity of smoke, 
and dreadful smell these “char-divas (lamps with four wicks) emit, would be intolerable to 
the European idea. Such a lamp is figured in the plate annexed. Brass vessels are 
sold by weight, so much being allowed extra for workmanship. They are nearly always 
made of imported sheet brass and copper. Some mixed metal including brass are 
made by natives, but in small pieces, and useful only in making smaller articles. The 
process of making these vessels is described further on. 

!I?he common vessels are as follows : — 

XoM.— 'A small brass pot, round, contracted towards the mouth, and having just 
above the neck a short lip all round. 

Kml or Kaiora , — A rather flat drinking cup, supposed to resemble in shape a 
lotus flower ( Haul, KanvaL) 

AVkhora , — A drinking pot more or less like a lota or shaped like a vase, sometimes 
made with a handle, cover and spout. Those with spouts are called ' Abkhora tutidar.’ 

GiUs . — A straight drinking cup shaped like a tumbler ; with or without a cover. 
The name is a corruption of our word “ glass*"'' in the colloquial sense of a drinking 
' . glass. ' ' - . 

; ^ ^ jBaltoa . — A large vessel for holding water — ^a brass bucket, with or without rings at 
the side* Hindus baltoa to boil a large supply of food for distribution at a feast, 

. Ml, or DoZcM.— A round ^Vessel to hold or draw water , with/- sometimes made of 

it, , ' ' ' ' ' 
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^,-A l„Be b™. e„r to hdas., ' 

cooking pot, broad mouthed and round wHT, t 

classes. a lip ; used by all 

BegcU.-A. smaUer size of the same shape. 

Oarwd. A vessel for drawing water and holdinrr i'+ c j • i • 
by Hindus. Garwi is a smaUer size. “ * drinking purposes j used 

Thdli . — A flat plate. 

Pa/rdt — A flat brass traj witlx a rim. 

Tahalhdz.—A brass bowl used to hold curds &o ni- f.n + .bi 
the kettle-drum used for hunting to frighten the game it bei!' ’ f ® ^ from 

^ or .V,,M-A basin for washing the hands in 
Ajtaba.~A brass ewer from which water is poured 
FaMM^A small cooking pot with a cover used by MusulmSns 


TumUya.—A drinkinj 


Ghakla.—A stone slab ( or woo 
prepare pastry on. 

Belrta. The rolling pin used with 
Fmni — ^A cullender or straining 1 
Chahii. — A sieve. 

KharcM, KhareU, — Ladles. 

Sikh. A spit for roasting meat on, 

Bmang-dasta ( vulgarly ham£m-da 
oi the same shape is called ‘ 

Fh.ahauri.~A sort of shovel to 
Sahdnsi or Sanddri.—A ] 
cooking pot round the neck and 
Kardh and Kardhi. 

Kafgir, / ’ 

Tawali or Loh. 

Mafi'da.—An 
formed into the 


mortar. A wooden one 


Chattd.» ^ 

rake out asbes from the 
pair of tongs with broad curved 
d remove it from the fire. 

A flat iron baking plate. 

A ladle for taking the scum off cooking pots. 

— ^A thick ix*on plate. 

oven™“ plate on a long handle by which a baker reaches 

«m-ai, of zinc-LiHOEE Bazaae. Water goglets of zinc ca 
ellmg use ; not liable to break. 

Water goglets and cups of pewter ornamented with brass—Di 
iis^ laneous articles fromLahul, KuW, &c., are more interest! 
Inkstand. “ Nakdu” from 8™+; mi.- • , 

HdiTK,!;^ T. “om^Piti- This IS a,mere steel or polis 

3 malffl«ff receptacle for ink. The Thibetan u 

»maU flattened and pointed bit of bambfi. 
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In several of tlie Hill States very pretty inkstands are in use, I saw one at 
liarsen, near Simla : the ink pot was of brass with a prettily closed lid, and the receptacle 
for^ensattachedto one side at right angles; two small chains were listened to it ; the whole 
was beautifully though roughly carved. Buch pen cases are always worn, stuck m the girdle. 

— ^Tobacco pipes, ‘ Kangu padam/ Sfitx aistb LAHxin. 

Every L^hxiii is seen with one in his girdle : it is a long iron or brass tube slightly 
fluted for ornament, curved slightly at one end, the curve being terminated by a small bowl, 
all in one piece with the stem. 

732. — ‘‘Dungsmo — ** a tea pot, Sfiti. 

A most remarkable article : it is a broad wooden cylinder about 18 inches high and 
5 inches diameter, bound at intervals with rings of brass and edged with the same ; some oi 
the rings are set with bad turquoises ; the cylinder is fitted with a central stick or piston, the 
lower end charged with a disc of wood fitting to the cylinder. The tea in use is hard brick 
tea, or tea cemented with gum of some kind and a little blood. The portion of tea to be used 
is put into the cylinder with a portion of a salt called ‘‘ phulli,’^ (Bee VoL I, page 97) and 
ghi or rather butter (for ghi is not used in L^hul), and the whole pounded and churned 
with hot water ; the result is a thick soup, which is much relished. It has this advantage, 
that there is no waste of tea leaves I 

When prepared duly, the tea may be transferred into a rather elegant shaped cop- 
per jng with a handle and spout ; the sides of the jug are prettily ornamented, and tin- 
ned in a pattern. 

The skill of the people of Thibet in metal ornamentation is not to be despised, it is 
rude indeed, but often shows a great idea of ornamental design. I have seen fiat copper 
boxes to contain amulets and charms (furnished with little rings to tie them round the 
waist or hang them about the neck) very prettily worked over in a sort of filigree brasswork. 
In Dr. Leitner's collection there was a bell with the handle and sides beautifully ornamen- 
ted in relief, I believe that this art has come from China ; the best specimens of bells (used 
in worship) “ dorjes '' or sceptres, coming from the Chinese territory, where the work is 
beautiful, and have been imitated, and so a certain facility of ornamenting metal has become 
common. 

733. — A Kashmiri tea vase. 

This is in the Lahore Museum : it is an elegantly shaped jug with handle and spout 
covered all over with a pattern of little sprigs and leaflets raised above the surface, — a 
pattern familiar to all who have seen or purchased the pretty silver ‘ surahis/ or goglets of 
Kashmir. The material is copper tinned. Whether the tea is infused in this or is first 
worked up in some other vessel I do not know, but I believe it is simply boiled with water 
in a cooking pot or degchi . Green tea is always irsed, and that imported overland from China 
is sold as high as 7 and B rupees a seer. All Elashmiris and Kabulis are great tea drinkers. 
^ ; (See Chap. Tea in YoL I.) 

. — ^Iron ves^ls from Mandi territory, consisting of ‘ Launda^ — an iron pot for 
'cooking. Bhaxmchi,” an iron iadle for carrying fii^e or for use as a ladle. “ Karahi,’^ 
an iron shallow cauldron used by confectioners for boilmg milk, syrup, &c., &c., (used 
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I will now describe the two kinds of factories in which vessels are made : that of 
the “ hhartja,” and that of the “ tatjar.” 

The workman who makes small solid, and large hollow, vessels by casting, whether 
in brass, copper, zme, or other metal, is called Bhartya. 

For all small kinds of articles he has a pair of iron shallow boxes called “ halka.” 
They are made horse-shoe shaped, and one fits exactly over the other ; at the centre of the 
curved side each box has a hollow lip, being in fact half a tube ; when the two are put 
together there is a hollow receptacle with a tube in the upper part though which metal can 
be poured. The two boxes are held together with smaU clamps at the side. To use these 
halkas : they are separated and each filled to the edge with a composition of oil, wax, resin 
and clay, well kneaded together ; on this bed the mould is formed : it is generally done by 
taking an article already finished and which it is desired to reproduce, and pressing it into 
the clay so that one half is in the clay and one half out : the other ‘ >>a.1Va ’ ig then put 
over, and this takes the impress of the other half. The article is taken out and 
there is of course a complete hollow mould ; the halkas being now clamped together a spike 
is passed down the tube at the top to put it in communication with the mould and metal is 
poured in. This form of mould is used for small and soM articles. The halka varies in 
size from 6 inches x 4 and 1 inch deep, to four times that size. For large vessels, caul- 
drons, deghchas &c., the following process is adopted. A. solid block mould is made on the 
ground of the shape of the inside of the hollow vessel required. It is made of clay. 
Over this is spread a layer of IMmitti or clay found with a red tinge, mixed with mfinj 
fibre chopped fine (to make it bind ) ; over this again a layer of red clay and cow-dung, and 
over this a layer of red clay mixed with mfinj ; again, and lastly, a coating of red clay mixed 
with finely chopped blanket. This being complete, wax is taken and beaten into thin plates, 
as thick however as the brass vessel to be made is intended to bo, and the mould is covered 
all over with wax plates. Over the wax four layers of clay and material as before are 
smeared. The rationale of the process is now evident : a wooden fire is lighted about the 
mould, the clay layers harden, and the wax layer melts in the midst, part of it running 
out by a little hole left at the botton, part being absorbed by the clay j a hollow space is 
thus left, which is a hollow mould fit to receive the melted metal. A close earthen crucible 
is now prepared with melted brass, usually three parts copper to one of zinc ; a hole is maita 
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Tundi Mehh. — The one-armed anvil, an anvil -with one point only. The word 
^ tunda ’ is applied to a man with one arm. 

Sanni, — Pincers. 

EatJiaura. — Hammer. 

Par7<;ar. — Oompasses. 

Chmirasa, — A hammer, shaped like an adsse. 

Ifddla and ^dJaZi—The same, only the blade of the hammer is narrower and broader, 
the section giving an oblong instead of a square. 

c/temsZ.— A small chanrasa, for fine work. 

Bomuhi — A hammer, with a striking surface at either end of the head. 

Kharwa.— All iron form on which small vessels are fixed while being hammered 
into shape. Kharwant is a wooden frame which holds the kharwa in position ( sometimes 
called ** dosangi.” ) 

MU.— A round iron rod to clean tubes, spouts <fcc , with files. 

They use either sheet brass and copper imported, or else they make an ingot of mixed 
metal in a crucible and then hammer it — these vessels are cold- wrought. 


Addendum ON MsTAiiLic Leaf AND Foil. 

In Patiala, H^bh^, Lahore, Amritsar and most large places, gold and silver leaf is 
made, the metal being beaten out under sheets of jilli or gold-beater’s skin : of this hereafter. 
Tin foil is made, and sheets of bright bi'ass foil or orsdew, in pieces about 8 inches broad 
and 2 feet long — and called bindli.” This is used for decoration purposes on gala days. 
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SUBCLASS 0 


CUTLEEY. 

There is more variety xmder this class, and in some cases a fair superiority of "work- 
manship. 

The common articles of daily use, knives, scissors, tweezers, horse hits, stirrup irons, 
and such like, when of native manufacture and pattern are generally rough ; but the prac- 
tice of making articles with Something approaching to European finish and in European 

style, has taken root in the Sealkot district and at ^W"azirabad and other places in the 
Gujranwalla district, as also in Gujrat. 

Still more recently Mr. Spence, a gentleman employed in the Medical Store at Sealkot, 
has taught certain workmen at Sealkot with the aid of European steel not only to make 
scissors, penknives and table cutlery equal to European, but to prepare and finish in the 
highest style delicate surgical instruments. I had the satisfaction of sending to Paris in 
1867 sets of instruments for operation in cataract and other eye diseases, sets of dental 
forceps, amputating knives, scalpels and lancets, that must have been respectable even in 
the city, par etecellence, of such manufactures 

In Delhi the cutlers are very clever in imitating surgical instruments, knives 
fish-hooks, and other European instruments : hut they have not been taught like the 
Sealkot men, and it is said that their instruments, when once blunted -will not readily 
take an edge and polish again, hut remain harsh and rough. The workmen use 
principally old sword blades, European and Persian, for steel instruments ; hut for small 
instruments, requiring toughness and strength, they seek for an old steel ramrod and 
work it up. The Delhi cutlers are all congregated in one part of the city. 

The facility for learning such work is traceable to a cause. In former days, there 
was a demand for weapons of all kinds; swords, daggers, battle-axes and spear heads were 

made, and the corresponding defensive weapons shields, chain armour and plate armour. 

■ Very early in the history of India the blades of IrSn or Persia were famous, steel was im- 
ported from the south-west, and also from Central India, and workmen soon acquired skfil in 
making it up. The best workmen also learned to use other kinds of iron, to weld and temper, 
to produce water-mark in steel, to color it blue, and in short to do all that the best sword 
makers of Europe can do. Eor has the art died out : where the demand survives, in 
ygaViTnir and in Peshawar, and just beyond our frontier, men of considerable skill work 
at these handicrafts. I have seen a Kashmiri blade of welded bars of several varieties 
of iron, a small quantity of silver being hammered in to produce a beautiful -wa-vy “ water 
’ mark ” But in other parts of the country, and especially in the settled provinces of the 
i-: Punjab, no sooner had the stormy days of the later Sikh rule passed away, than the 
" demand for such wares ceased or was greatly diminished. The men who wr^ghtthe 
arms turned their attention to works of peace, and settling in the districts of Gujrauwalui,, 
! ^dkot and Q-ujrat, took to making guns, hunting knives, table knives, clasp knives and 
' ■ othei®totides, having imjtated European articles given them for the purpose. 

■ , The d?.pg of workmen wl^se special branch was the ornamentation of arms and 
|iSm^.; ih :i»laid gold and r steel chasing, have mostly settled down into the class 
wimn .T sball describe nresentlv. But inlaid arms, chain armour and 
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Bwords are still to be badj— mostly being specimens preserved from past years. It is 
needless to add that tlie operation of the Anns Act has done mncli to diminish the 
number of weapons ‘ bnt a few of the best makers who still remember the Sikh days or 
have learned from the armourers of those times, hold licences and are able to ply their 
trade. I should here mention the steel employed is either imported steel or steel made 
by heating iron bars in contact with charcoal till it has imbibed the necessary quantity of 
carbon, steel being a carburet of iron. Steel I am told used to be imported in fiat phates 
or discs, probably made in this shape for facility of carbonizing, from Central India. I am 
not aware whether any of the iron ores of India are spathose or producing in fusion a 
crystalline car])onized iron like the G-ermaii S^piegeleisen. 

The specimens illustrating this class, are as follows c-— 

Ambala. 

735. — [7743]. Office penknifes (handles made of betel nut. ) 

This is a favorite fancy work. Pendioiders, rulers and knife handles are made of betel 
nut cut to shape, and the various pieces cemented together and held by an iron shaft down 
the centre. The appearance of the mottled brass and white nut, which hardens and takes 
a slight polish, is sufficiently pleasing. Price of the knives 1 rupee each. 


Litdhiaha. 

736.“— [7748]. A sword. 

"This is of rather soft native iron polished by Q-finntik. Gdrmdk appears to 
the best cutler at Ludhiana. 

— [7762]. ‘‘ Mochana,’’ tweezers. Every native barber has a pair. 

— [7764]v Kative penknife* 

The Usual penknife is a small pointed blade fixed in a rather long handle. The 
common clasp knife ( When a European pattern has not been imitated ) is a very rude affair, 
and is more like a razor, , Of all native cutlery it is observed, that in the cheaper and 
smaller articles, the surface of the iron rarely has a smooth or lustrous appearance but 
exhibits the scratchy surface left by rough filing or grindstone work* 

.j39_r7765]. Penknife. English pattern* 

740. — [77G6]. Scissors-. 

It is difficult for an European to hold native scisSo:es : they are often made so tkat 
one blade serves as a knife, and the finger holes are made one smaller than the other, so 
that when closed one falls under the other : such scissors are held with the little and middle 
fingers, not with the thumb and first or middle finger. ' Darzis ’ ( tailors ) nearly always, 
use scissors made in European fashion. 

SmiiiLfc 

74t--[^778]. Bazbrs/'-tTsMara?* b. . , ^ \ ‘ 

Yery rude, though sharp. The process of Shaving with tWiU would be einmeiitiy 
unpleasant. They fold between two side-pieces very likfe an European razor^ only th^J 
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742.— .[7780]. Knife. Ndligarli ( Simla Hills } . Eucle knives witli wooden 
handles, used indiscriminately for all pui'‘poses, are carried in the bolt in a leather sheath 
by evei^y man in the hill districts. 


SEAnKOT. 

743 . — [7826]. Office Ei'aser. 

744* — [7827 1 . Penknife, 3 blades ; another with 4 blades. 

745. — [7829], Scissors, large ; and a pair of small scissors. 

746. — [7831]. Hunting knife. 

747. — [7833]. Bread knife. 

748. — [7834]. Tobacco cutter. 

These and many other articles, some of best native iron and others of imported 
English steel, are made by Sealkot workmen under tuition of Mr. W. Spence of Ihe 
Medical Store Sealkot, (see “ Simgical Instruments.’’) 

749 . — [7835]. A sword, worth Bs. 120, by Kanndin of Kotli Lohdrau, This is a 
blade well made of plates of different kinds of iron welded together and tempen^d. 

The collection included a Persian knife, daggers, a battle-axe, and a hatchet 
made at the same place, all well finished and polished. The following account of the 
Sealkot cutlery manufacture has been received. 

Forging . — They forge cast steel at red heat ( my correspondent uses throughout, 
the phrase, ‘‘cherry red heat” ), and shear ^ steel at a low white heat. The work is 
then cold hammered. 

Filing.^The forged article is put into shape and has the scales and blurred 
surface removed with files, leaving the edge rather thick ( the process described is of 
making knives, swords, &c. ) 

Eardening. ‘--This is effected by heating the article to a “ cherry ” red in a fire 
of charcoal and old leather, and then plunging it into cold water with a layer of oil 
fioating in the surface, sometimes it is plunged into pure oil : this depends on the nauire 
and quality of the steel and the purpose for which it is intended. Percussive tools are 
mostly hardened in sweet oil. 

T&tnp&ring . — I quote the account sent me, verhatim. 

“ This is done either in the common way, or by placing the articles to.be tempered 
in a vessel containing oil, along with some alloy, the melting point of which answers to 
the temper required. Springs, if small, or if equal in thickness, are blazed off in the 
usual way ; but if otherwise, they are roasted in flaming oil, in order to render unequal 
thicknesses alike in temper. The alloy consists of lead, tin and bismuth, nieited 
"' together in various proportions to suit the different tempers required in cutlerv.” 


^ of tlxree kindsp!-~“ shear,” and cast.” Shear steel is tongh and elastic. “ Tools, 

tenaci-j^ "without great hardness are made of it, such as table knives 
e. toast steeljs made by melting steel in covered crucibles' with bottle glass, and easting 
5, the mgots are hammered into rods j the steel takes a good polish ; and scissors, penknives 
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The finisMiig processes are-~(I) grinding, (2) glazing, (3) polishhig. For an 
acconnt of tlje European method see Ere’s Dictionary of Arts, under Cutlery/' 

At Sealkot these processes are done witli the aid of wooden wheels, some of which 
are faced with thick buff leather, others with lead. The grinding is done on stone 
•wheels ; glazing on the wooden wheels with emery of various degree of fineness, according 
to which also, the size of the wheel varies. These wheels are known as buff wheels,'' 
wood glaze wheels," and lap wheels." They are turned by an endless band and a 
fiy wheel. ^ 

The emery used is known according to fineness, as “ con-emery," . “ washed-ilour 
emery," and double washed hour emery." The corundum, or “ karund pathar " ground 
to powder is sometimes substituted. These are used wdth the wood and hard wheels. 

Polishing is done on the leather wheel, the surface being covered with per-oxide 
of iron, a yellow oxide called ‘‘ crocus of iron." 

All this the reader will observe is a simplified copy of the European process. 

Common and cheap native cutlery is, after forging and rough filing, ground on a 
grindstone, which is turned either by a boy, who keeps pulling a twisted leather 
band round the projecting end of one axle, or by a bow and leather such as the native 
carpenters substitute for a centre bit. Polishing is not done at all : but for the better 
class of work a little corundum powder or European emery is used on a wheel with a 
leather edge. The “ Sikli-gars," men whose trade is to clean and brighten arms and iron 


G-TTJRANWALIiA. 

This district has settlements of cutlers at Wazirabdd and Mz^mdbM, who 
imitate European cutlery : these men make self-acting tobacco cutters, neatly finished 
with blue steel catches, engraved brass plates, &c., all at a cost of Es. 5 (!) 

The commonest manufacture is a large sort of pocket knife with implements, as 
button hooks, corkscrews attached, or campainger's sets, consists of folding knife fork 
and spoon ; but the cutlery as a rule is not nearly so well done as that at Sealkot, and the 
use of iron of the class called ‘ aspat' is commoner than of steel, also the final processes 
of glazing and polishing are badly done or not done at all. These men seem to excel 
in making guns, and mechanical works like the self-propelling tobacco-cutter. 

The following specimens will give an idea of the work turned out--; — 

750. — Eazors. By Emr Baksh of Bamnagar. 

751. — [ 8020 ]. Crochet needles, by Mubarak of Nizamabad, 

752. — [ 8026 ]. Knife and Fork, value Es. 8.' a ' ^ 


Hom-™The mtire names of the , wheels -wifi be ioimd farther pa, and in the glossary, I hadnot 
ascertained them when I wrote the above. ’ » - ! • 
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Letter Clip in blue steel, ( by tbe same makers. ) 

Pocket knife, Wazirab^d. 

.tter.— The action of tbe knife or cutter propels tbe cake to be cut. 
A pair of Pistols — value Rs. 16, by Husain. 

A double-barrelled gun, — value Rs. 45, by pLialdin. 

A Carbine — rvalue Rs. 80 — by tbe same. 

A single-barrelled gun, — value Rs. 25. 

Horse’s bit, —snaffle, &c. 

Spurs and Military Cbain Straps &c., Hiztoab^d. 


JHEIiAM. 

>762.— “[8059]. Iron borse bits. — Jbelam seems to produce tbe best cutlery of 
tbis description. 

There are two specimens : one is called “ nari,” which is I suppose a sort of snaffle, 
an European snaffle is called ‘‘ kajjai” Tbe other is tbe “ dbdna,” which means ‘ curb/ 
The cost is only 6 annas each. Made at Rhot^s. 

763. — Stirrup irons. They are made occasionally on tbe European model. 
These are almost circular, narrowing up to tbe point of suspension. 

The commonest stirrup iron has a flat broad plate at the bottom for tbe foot 
to rest on. 

Shahpur. 

764. — [8806 &c.]. Carving knife, bread knife, table knives and forks, large [Rs. 
18 a dozen, small 15 a dozen] ; also penknives. 

These articles constitute almost a specialty of Sbabpur, and are made with 
handles of hone, or of a pretty translucent green stone, which is pZoswia, or with the 
mottled and variegated marble or limestone found in the Salt Range and elsewhere. 

The green stone handles deserve a more :<pecial notice. The plasma is a 
green silica brought from beyond Kabul. The native name is Sang Yesham,” which 
is the term applied to jade or nephrite. Jade differs however from plasma. The 
constituents are as follows ; — 


Plasma, 


Silica. 


Silica, 


Alumina. 


Alumina, 


Chrome, 

V/.. 

Water, 
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Plasma lias been found among tbe ruins at Eome. It is infusible, while jade melts 
before tbe blowpipe into a white enameh The best jade comes from Persia and Chinese 
Tartarj : it occurs in granite and gneiss. Plasma occurs in beds associated with chalcedony. 
Plasma, it will be observed, contains no magnesia and a much larger proportion of silica 
than jade. * 

The following account of cutlery, kindly communicated by Major Davies, then Deputy 
Commissioner of the district, I transcribe verlatim : — “ Information received from Shuruf- 
din, Lohar of Bhera. The iron is obtained from Bombay. The process of manufacture 
of cutlery is as follows : — A seer of iron say, is heated and hammered continuously for 
about a day. Borax ( soh^ga ) about a chittack in quantity, is put on this iron when hot, 
and it is then fit for manufacturing into the required shapes. 

‘‘ These shapes are roughl}^ obtained by means of hammers and moulds, then filed 
and again heated ; they are cooled in water with an eighth part of oil floating over the top, 
which hardens the surface of the iron. 



The polishing process is now begun, and is performed by means of the ‘‘san’* and 
the *matsan/ of which descriptions must be given. 

“ The ^san^ is formed by heating a kind of fine sand obtained from the Salt Eange 
in a vessel and then mixing ' lakh ’ with it, until the whole is formed into a sort of 
dough, after which it is well kneaded and then forced into a mould, which, when it is 
cold, turns it out in a round shape with the appearance of a very thin grinding stone. 

‘‘The ‘matsan’ is made in the same way : a stone containing much silica called 
‘kuraiid^ being, when pounded, substituted for the sand. The kurand is said to come from 
Hindustan/^ 

The article— a knife say — to be polished, is first moved backwards and forwards on 
the sdn, turned rapidly, with a very little fine common sand applied. 

The article is then applied to the matsan in the same manner ; the matsan 
however is first prepared by the application of oil and a piece of ‘kurand, after which 
charcoal is rubbed on it and it is well dried with a cloth. This preparation takes place 
three times during the polishing, which from first to last takes about two hours. Large 
articles, such a-s talw6.rs <&c., are not polished in this elaborate manner, but oil and pounded 
‘kurand’ are merely rubbed on with a piece of wood. 

The pale green plasma called ‘sang-i-yesham is cut by means of an iron saw, and 
water mixed with red sand and ponnded ‘kurand/ It is polished! by application to the san 
wetted with water only, then by being kept wet with water and rubbed with a piece of 
‘watf (a smooth fragment of stoneware^ crockery, or potsherdj and lastly by rubbing 
very finely pounded burnt sang-i-yesham on it. "This last process must be done very 
thoroughly. # > 

The other stones used for handles eome from the Salt Eange and the hills near 
Attok. Each is polished by being rubbed with ‘wati and its own burnt, powdex as , 
above ; when the stone is very hard, oil is used in the process instead of water. 
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Montgomeby ( Gugaira. ) 

Some of tlie coarsest class of native cutler’s worli wa..s sent from tliis district, including 
tlie usual knife, scissors, tweezers, razors, and a pair of “ camel sliears ’ irom Sairgarb. in 
tMs district, — and costing 4 anas. 


The cutlery works of this district, as might be expected, are principally oi a vaiiiKe 
nature. The workmen have thelid vantage of the iron from Bajaur, which is excellent 
in texture and easily convertible into steel, ( see Yol. I, pp 8 and 9). 

The Settlement Eeport has the following brief notice of the sworl factories. 

Sword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at Peshawar, but those in 
greatest request, other than Persian and Damascns blades, are those [ called ] Tirai, ’ 
made in the Makzai hills of Tirah at what is known as the Mirzakliani factory. The 
“temper of these swords is highly appreciated, and some, purchased perhaps at a small 
u pyice, are valued nearly as much as Irani ( Persian ) blades. 

The specimens exhibited as cntlery can hardly be separated from those coming under 
the class of “ Arms.” I beg to refer the reader to that class for the strange variety of 
swords, knives and daggers this district produces. 


Lahore. 

The works of cutlery here are princixially arms ; ordinary rough knives, scissors, 
tweezers &c. &c., are made in this district as well as in every other. I may here mention 
that a few cutlers, like those of Nizamabad, seem to have settled at Kasur, Jind that a few 
articles, superior as compared with ordinary native cutlery, were sent to the Exhibition of 
1864 from that sub-division of the Lahore district. 

The specimens are as follows : — 

705 . — [ 7855 ].— A sword, ' TalwSr,’ with waved edge. 

700._r 7856 ].— Steel sword made by Aman Ali of the Mochi Gate Lahore, 
value Es. 12 ( an inferior quality). 

' 707.---[ 7857 A sword of steel finished with water-mark, by the same, value 

703._[7858 ]. — A sword with a device engraved on the blade, Es. 20 . 

7 69* -“Small curved daggers, made at Lahore. 

770. — ^A dagger made of embossed steel by Aman Ali. 


Kashmir. 

771.— [ 8175 ].— A steel mirror. Before^the importation of European glasses, and 
before the process of silvering Aleppo and European glass for mirrors was known at 
Lfelhi, small round mirrors of polished steel were in use, and still are to be had. This is 
one : ^ value is Es. 7-8. 

' ‘ ' Ih brifigihg this class to a ol^e, I most enumerate the tools used by the blacksmith 
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The details of the hlaeksniith/s work are familiar, and there is nothing special in 
the native method. Charcoal is used in the forges. 

The tools emptyed are : — 

(1). — Ahran.”— (anvil). (2) Wadhaii (Sledge hammer) for hammering large works, 
used with both hands. 

(3^ — TIathanra (hammer.) 

(6) . — Hathanri, small hammer. 

(7) . — “ Sauiiva, pincers of five kinds and sizes. 

(8) . — “ Chaiiii, ” cold chisel for cutting iron. 

(9.) — “ Suinblui, ’’ to make holes in hot iron. 

(10). — ^^Bedhi,’^ an iron piece Tfith a hole in it placed under the iron to be drilled 
with the Sumbha. 

] I Ghaurasi reti/^ square file, for filing with either side or face. 

12. — hlmigird reti,” half circular file. 

13. — Tirsal reti,” triangular do. 

14. — ‘‘ Eeti/' common file. 

15. — Katira,” pair of shears or pincers with shai-p edges for cutting metal. 

16. —^'^ Golrit reti/’ round file. 

17. — ‘‘ Parkar,” compasses. 

18. — Hathkali,’^ hand- vice — bank” is a big vice for bench use. 

19. — Mas,” screw mould in which screws are made — the female screw. 

20. — “ Jandri,” plate bored for wire-drawing. 

21. — ^^Tappa,” a shaping block. 

22. — “ Kundi hook for stirring iron in the forge. 

23. — Khalwa,” bellows, or two skins to form bellows. 

24. — “ Bilol,” mouth-piece of the bellows. 

25. — “ Khal,” single skin used for a pair of hand bellows. 

26. — Kauncha,” forge tongs. 

27. — Sandan,” small anvil with points at either end. 

28. — Bank,” a vice (copied from the Eurox^ean imxfiement ). 

29. — Hfmgira.” 

30. — Tappa goH,” a round block for shaping romid plates in. 

Bhatti,” forge. . . 

32.—“ Muddhi,” wooden block let in^o the ground on which the anvils are fixed* ' 
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tlie Oolleotion of 1864, may be printed as a suitable conclusion 
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Horse bits and stiii-ups from Hissar, Eohtack, Lahore, GoojraWla, Jhelum j 

Horse shoes from Her Majesty’s 89th Eeginiental Workshops. 

Knives and Forks, Sc. Most of the peakiuTes and scissors are of exceedingly 
poor and rude construction. 

The way in which some of the purely native made cutlery is got up is clever, as 
far as appearance goes, but it will not bear close inspection. 

The external imitation of English cutlery is excellent, but does not stand the test 
of use, there being scarcely a blade which would bear ordinary trial. The natives in 
some instances have evidently procured English steel, but not understanding how to work 
it, have destroyed the temper in making up the blades. 

The exceptions are — 

[7826 to /833.] Knives, eraser, 2 penknives, 2 pairs scissors, sporting knife, and 
bread knife. These are by far the best articles of cutlery exhibited, and are really 
good specimens. The blades are made of English steel apparently, but it is understood 
that they have been worked up by native artificers under English superintendence. They 
are neatly finished -with ivory and horn handles. 

Good specimens of penknives are exhibited by Goqjranwalla workmen. 
[7997-98-99].— by Amir. 

[8002.] A knife ; 1 u /v 

[8003.] Carvers } ^^7 ^erooddeen. 

[8005.] Yery good specimen, 

^800?!] } Shahabooddeem 

[8012.] Knife by G-holam, 

[8024. I Knives, forks, 
to > erasers and > by Nubbee But* 

8030,] I penknife. j 

[803L] I 

to > the same by Mobarik. 

[8035.] 1 

The scissors exhibited by these manufacturers are very poor indeed* 

[8063. I Shurufdeen, of Shahpoor , exhibits good looking carving and dinner 

imitation jade handles. But they are worthless 
o0d7»J } lor use, not being made of good steel* 
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[7872.] Is a very bad specimen of a common English padlock. 

[8009 ] Letter padlock ( brass ) by Golam. 

[8041. Dp. Do. brass. ] 

8042.] Ivory Do. ... j 

7 good specimens of padlocks, for which the workers deserve honorable mention. 
[8005.] A cleverly contrived native padlock, on an English pattern. 

Sirdar Bhugwan Sing exhibits an excellent specimen of a door lock, 
English pattern. It wonld be very desirable to enconrage tho 
they would be much sought after if produced at a 
doubtless they could he. 

There is a very small show of guns, and none have been 
' -i used to be seen ; the best Mnndee 
the neighbourhood, and clever workmen being found in a 
Teera Sujanpoor. 

[7994] Gun, double-barrel, price Es. 45. 

[7995.] Carbine, breech-loading, price Es. 80. 

‘ [7996.] Gun, single-han-el, price Es. 25. 

[8004.] Gun, double-barrel, price Es. 60. 

are exhibited by Sbahabooddeen, who deserves special notice for the workmanship and 
finish of his weapons. The manner in which the breech-loading carbine has been bored 
is highly creditable. The locks of No. 8004 are very superior. 

The guns from Cashmere are well wrought, and the finish is excellent. 

A hnutincf knife, no number, sent from Nizamabad, is well made, and appears 


Bnor Loch. 

No. 7808, made after an 
manufacture of such articles, as 
moderate price, as 

Sporting Wild Warlihe. 
sent from Kangra, where formerly very fair specimens 
iron being procurable in I 
colony at or near 


[8204}.] Horse slioes > and deserve special notice. 

[8207.] Wad cutter j 

Pbizbs, 

Tlie Jury do not consider any articles in tliis class of sufficient excellence to 
deserve a medal, but they would, as much as possible, encourage this branch of manu- 
facture by the grant of money prizes and recommendatory certihcates. 

They would award to Shahabooddeen of aoojranwalla for his guns, three shared 
of prize money. 

To Mr. Spence, Sealkote, Sir Eobert Montgomery's special prize might be giyen 
for general superiority of finish and excellence of material. 

To Gbojranwalla, 5 shares of prize money might be sent for distribution to the 
different workmen employed by the Local Committee ; and to the following exhibitoi^, who 

An 'to'htov^ certificates 

. ^Shahabooddeen. Gholam. 

' ‘'f^'Anaerooddeen; Mbbarik, 

Shurufdeen. Hubbee Buksh# 
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Two sliares to Sirdar Blingwan Singli for the superior sample of a door lock. 

Three shares to G-oorpiookh, Loodiana, for his brass scales and weights. 

Two shares to Sergeant Ord, Her Majesty^ s 89th Foot. 

One share to Sergeant Bates, Her Majesty's 93rd Highlanders, for superior specie 
mens of hard- ware. 

Honorable mention should be made of the guns from Cashmere, and of the air gun 
from Futtiala ; a certificate should be given to Local Exhibition Coniinittee Kangra for 
delivery to the maker of an ivory and steel letter clip of superior make and finish. 

For Mr. Burnell's prize for sudder bazar block, or rough-filed iron- work, there 
was no competition. 


T. B. FOBSYTH 

Se^orter^ 


29ih March 1864- 
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The Maharaja of H!ashtnir has however imported kimhhdb makers into his territory, 
and in 1868 presented to the Lahore Museum a piece of very elegant material, gold flowers 


I adopt tlirotig'hont il^s class some general word to indicate the narrow tinsel ribbon which 

med by flattening a gilt wire of varions thickness according to the work it ig requireid, for» I call it 
accordingly. A gold thread meana ( kalib^tua or ) gold tiniielni^oai esiic. 


DIVISION II. 

WORKS IN THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

StTB-CLASS A.— WOEKS IN GOLD OR SILVER WIRE? AND B— EABEIOS WOVEN WITH 
GOLD AND SILVER WIRE AND THREAD. 

The demand for fabrics of this class is immense. E^ery wealthy man has his shoes 
embroidered with gold, for which spangles ( sit^ra ), and thin tinsel ( sulma ) are required. 
Gold ribbon (ghota, kinara &c.) is largely used in trimming dresses, both male and female : 
goldthread (kaUbatun) is used in embroidery ; and for the heavy rich embroidery, already 
described as kar-chob, tinsel wire of sizes ( called mukesh ) is required. Silk cloth with 
patterns woven in gold wire,* is called kimkhab, is used for dresses of the wealthy, for 
cushions and state coverlets and cushions (masnad), and for the envelopes in which 
royal and princely correspondence is enclosed ( called kharita ) . Native ladies 
demand muslins figured with tinsel, and dancers wear the gaudier and more 

showy kinds of tinsel ornaments. Small skull caps covered with gold work and tinsel are 
much worn on gala days, especially by children. Delhi is the great place in the Punjab for 
shoes embroidered with gold, or with spangles and tinsel wire worked on to them. Such shoes 
ai*e said to be made with ‘‘sulma wa sitoa,” and the neater and quieter article is worked 
with gold thread, which is less sparkling and showy, is said to be ‘‘ kalabatuni.^* 

Dehli also is the manufactory for caps showily embroidered with tinsel and 
spangles : sheet tinsel being often sewn on to imitate jewels. All kinds of embroidered 
muslins, gold edged turbans, and fancy articles of tinsel ware, are to be obta^iiied at Dehli. 

At most of the large cities, embroidered shoes are made, and at Lahore and Amritsar 
the kar-ch<5b is done, the manufacturers being the relics of the once flourishing class who 
sup|)lied the Sikh Court and nobles with embroidered velvet coverlets, cushions, floor 
cloths, saddle cloths, &c. The demand has now Mien off, and the embroiderers obliged to 
take to other classes of embroidery more in demand by the general public. Kimkhab 
( corruptly Mncob) is not made in the Punjab : it is possible that in some places a stray 
workman from other parts may be found, but that is all ; all our kimkhiib is brought from 
Benares or from Akmadabad in the Bombay Presidency. The qualities of kimkhiib are 
very various in inferior sorts : the last yard or so is fairly well woven, the gold flower 
standing out bright and glistening from the silken -surface, the “than'^ or piece is so folded 
for sale that the good parts form the few outer folds ; on going towards the inner lengths 
the gold flowering gradually becomes thinner and x>oorer. The unwary purchaser who 
only looks at the outer folds is thus often sadly cheated. 

I do not think there is any great demand for kimkhab now ; the fashion of wearing 
European silks and satins for chogas and robes is so prevalent that kimkhab seems to be 
driven out. 
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At Laliore tlie kandla is particularly pure : it is never allowed to be alloyed witli 
more than a fixed quantity of copper. The whole ingot weighs 68 rupees or tolas 
standard, and 68 rupees ISTanakshahi ( Sikh rupees. ) This size has descended from long 
custom. The Municipality tax the kandla-kash ’’ or kandla making community, at so much 
per cent on the value : a contractor farms the tax, it being put up to auction, and he col- 
lects the per-centage due on each kandla. If the number of kandlas made that year 
is very large, the total of his per-centage will exceed the price paid for the' farm and he 
gains, otherwise not. The present contractor tells me that about 1500 kandlas are made 
in the year, but that the number varies. 

The kandla consists of a round bar of silver, slightly tapering at each end and covered 
with gold all over. To make it, the first thing is to get a long narrow silver ingot about 
8 or 9 inches long and 1 inch thick, called raini this is made by melting silver in a small 
kuth£i or open crucible with sohaga (borax) as a fiux, which leaves the silver perfectly pure : 
it is then mixed with the proper quantity of copper alloy and poured into an iron mould 
having a handle and called reza,” The reza is simply a thick narrow bar of iron with a 
trough in the middle, long enough to admit the required quantity of metal. 

So soon as the “ raini ’’ or ingot is cold it is taken to the Municipality office to 
be tested. This is done to prevent the deterioration of the Lahore manufactm:e and conse- 
quent depression of the trade : if it were not, the kandla could be easily adulterated, and 
also those bankers who give over silver to he worked up would be defrauded. For this 
reason also all the kandla-kashes work together in the old mint buildings Tankshal ” of 
Lahore ; this facilitates supervision. All the kandla-kashes are in one partnership, 
about 15 or 20 of them, and their earnings are thrown into a common stock and divided 
out : if a member is sick and unable to work he gets his share all the same ; it is only when 
a person renders himself obnoxious or becomes lazy that they refuse to give him a share, and 
then the matter often ends in a law-suit. This arrangement is a matter of ancient custom. 
Becently a workman from Hindustan made his appearance, but has been obliged to go 
and sit in the Tankshal, being looked on with much disfavor by the others as an interloper. 

The testing operation is performed as follows ; — 

Each kandla has in it) 64 rupees E’^nakshahi ( Sikh coinage ) weight of pure 
silver ; five kandlas are taken and a small portion cut off each. Of the fragments, one 
rupee weight (according to a standard ritpee kept for the purpose) is taken, and mixed with 
a proportion of lead and melted in a crucible. The pure silver when taken out ( the lead, 
and copper being separated from it in the melting ), ought, if of proper quality, to weigh 
exactly against aaoth,e3r standard rupee made 82 rice grains ’weigl:^ less than the firs#, i e.j, 
every true kandla contains 82 rice grains four ra|Jis * of alloy to the tola : if more 


^ 8 rice gmin* one ratty the red seed 
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mm 0m:. . The anaexed plate ehwaihe Ih described, 


than 32 rice grains weight is lost, tho^kanlla is immediately destroyed as sp-arious ; if 
it is correct^ the haiidla is stamped with a die bearing the letter L. 32/^ L for 
‘ Lahore,’ * 32’ to signify that in the testing 32 rice grains weight of alloy exists in the tola. 

The oblong ingot when stamped is called raini.” It is then made into a handla 
by hammering and hling (when the shape is that of a candle, round and somewhat tapering 
at the ends,) and by covering it with gold. The gilt bar thus ready is also called kandla. 
The raini by being filed into the kandla kandla kiiai hui”) loses 1 tolah in weight. For 
making a kandla the rate is Es. 2-8 to Es. 3, including 1 tolah of silver which comes off 
the raini or ingot in the process of making it into the kandla. 

The gilding process is done by means of gold in thin narrow plates, and quite pure 
sona patra”), which, by the aid of fire and hammering, are plated on to the surface ; the 
doing this part of the work well is the kandla-kash’s art : he makes no secret of it now, 
and will teach any one who wishes to learn. 

The quantity of gold put on is more or less according to the color and quality of 
the tinsel ultimately required : if but little gold is put on, the tinsel will be of a pale 
yellowish color, if plenty, it will be of rich gold-red. The tensile capacity of the gold is 
wonderful, for however fine the bar may be drawn out, the gold surface always remains ; 
the fine wire used for making thread must be produced by drawing out the kandla to 
thousands of times its original length, and yet the gold surface, and also the color of the 
gold never changes: if the kandla is thinly gilt and pale in color, so is the wire, and if 
the kandla is dark red, so is the tinsel. 

The kandla has now to be drawn out by the ^H^rkash.” His apparatus is simple, 
“but powerful. A small oblong trough about 3 feet long or 4, and 2 feet broad, is dug in 
the ground and bricked round. Across this a stout roller of wood is laid, supported at its 
two axle ends in wooden sockets at either side of the trough. Through the roller pass stout 
wooden arms, or spokes, one sloping one way, the other the other, like the letter ,X. 

The roller is called ‘‘jandar.” A stout chain, called ‘‘ sangal,” terminating at one 
end in a ring, and at the other with a pair of pincers or a crab, is now fixed to it by 
simply passing the ring over one spoke and turning the roller half round ; the chain is 
thus secured with a good purchase, is now extended towards the opposite end of the 
trough ; here, just to where the chain reaches, are fixed two very stout posts deeply 
driven into the ground, and having the upper end projecting about a foot above the ground 
and cut with a slit of say four inches broad down the centre, these are called kila,” 

A stout steel plate is now produced having a series of holes in it, just so large 
that the ’kandla cannot pass through any one in its present state, though the tapering 
end ( made tapering for this reason) can. The kandla is well rubbed with wax and the 
■ end •forced'” though the “ jandri” hole : this is then placed point inmost against the two posts 
of the kila,” and held there by ;a man^s foot. The projecting point of the kandla is 
firmly caught and held by the pincere, and then "by turning the roller, exactly on the 
principle ‘of a rack,' the kandla is stretched out and gradually dragged through the hole ; 
> irit.leBjgth it is now about trebled or quadrupled. This process is repeated with finer 
holes pniil the wire is d^jjawn as fine as ordinary small wire, and then it is made up into 
eblls of-so many tolahs weight, In4*his state it is called veri.” The tarkash’s work is 
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The veri passes to the “ kataya’* or fine wire drawer, who has to draw it ont stili 
finer, but his apparatus docs not require to produce such a powerful tension as the 
tdr-kash’s. He has mer-ely a low board supported on four short legs : this is called 
‘ patra.’ On it is fixed an upright iron spike C HV’) on which a small Wooden wheel- 
broad edged and rimmed (to prevent the wire wound on it slipping off)— revolves. This 
is called “ charkhi.” The wire has to be softened before it is drawn, this is done by 
putting it on a copper drum or charkhi, andthen after heating, transferring it to the wooden 
one. ■ ■ 

^ The coarse wire to be fined is wound on this : one end of the wire is passed through 
a pierced steel plate— the hole being gauged to the fineness of the wire required. The 
steel plate ca,llecl “ jandri,” is held in its place between two little iron upriohts 
suitaily placed, called “ mareli, ” by help of a little wooden wedge made of “ pilchi ” or 
other soft wood and called “ tor »-the point of the wire passing through the jandri 
lioie IS pulled by tlie hand gently till a sufficient length comes out to fasten the end to 
a larger and much heavier wooden wheel (charkh) revolving horizontally at the other 
end of the patra. The workman sitting before the patra then turns the heavy 
wheel by a dexterous application of his hand to the flat top of the wheel or drum 
which has a little dent in it to catch his finger : sometimes the drum has a little 
hole in It, and is propelled by a small tool like an awl whose point goes into 
the hole: this is called - hailoni.- The drum- is heavy enough to exert -a force 
sufficient ^ to draw the flexible wire though the hole and keep winding it off till 
all is finished. In order to commence work, the end of the coarse wire has to be 
ground down, so as to make it pass through the hole, after which the man catches 
the end in his fingers and exerts force enough to compel the wire through the hole, thus 
drawing it out till he gets a bit long enough to attach to the wheel, after which the 
weight of the revolving wheel continues the drawing. The patra is furnished with two. 
little round bits of rough glazed china or pottery, ( bits of an old cup or saucer 
.rounded and beveled) called pewan,’’ the end of the wire is sharpened by rubbing it 
between them, ' 

I must say now something of the jandri. It is a small tongue or plate of hard steel 
pierced with a series of holes, called bara.” Each hdra or hole is made with difficulty as 
it requires the successive use of 32 small steel punches called '' katar.’* One is first 
applied and given one blow with the hammer, then another, and therranother : the result 
is a beautifully smooth even hole. Each hole, as originally made, is of the same size ; but 
as the wire requires to be drawn finer for some work and coarser for others, the workman 
has accordingly to adjust the hole in the jandri, which he does by hammering it up close 
with a little steel hammer, having one end pointed, ( and called chanda^') and then 
re.openmg it of the required size by passing a steel spike or needle called siMi/' through 
it-— gauged to the size of wire required. Another sort of spike is also used, called 
“ chaurasa’^ ( the silai is round, the cHkurasi has four facets terminating in a sharps 
point.) The finest gauge draws the wire so thin as to be almost invisible : the art of 
sharpening the end of the wire so as to get it through the fine hole and have a hajudle 
to commence pulling from, requires no little delicacy and skill. ^Itis needless to say that 
the hole is always smaller than the wire;; otherwise wire . would only pass through 
without becoming longer and thinner. . , 
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All these operations being donej the owner of tlie veri or coarse wire, required 
an equal weight of hue wire to be deliveredi ^he tarKashes and katayas are more 
numerous than the kandla-kaslies. 

(The fine wire is genericallj called ** tand/* ii e* * pulled material/ 

I’our gauges of wire ( tand ) are made a — 

li The coarsest^ tari ka tand, for making spangles (Mri or sitara). 

2. Mukesh ki tand ( for mnkesh, Used in embroidery. ) 

8. Elinari ki tand, for making kinari and gota or gold edging. 

4i. Wattan ki tand, or tila ki tand. the finest of all, for making tila/' the thin kind 
of tinsel used for making gold thread, and for siilma, and for weaying chimib^dla^ and the 
thinnest and lightest gold wire fabrics. 

The fine wire now goes to the “ dabkai who flattens it out into * tila/ * mukesh/ 

‘ gokrmmukesh/ ' mukesh bati-hui," for ribbon and lace making, according to order and 
according to the fineness of the wire. 

The dabka/s apparatus is simple i a stout block of hard Wood is clriyen into the 
ground, leaving only the rounded head projecting ; this forms a solid anvil into the centre 
of which a piece of steel is let, curved slightly on the surface, as being a segment of the 
dome shape; this is finely polished and always kept perfectly free of all dust and scratches ; 
the operator sits before this, hammer in hand, and hammers the wire flat on the steel, with 
the aid of a rather heavy but small steel hammer, one end being beautifully polished and 
slightly concave to fit the surface of the anvil. The end of the handle is thickened by a 
good covering of wax, which gives a firm grasp. The wooden anvil' is called **kunda/’ and 
the steel plate let in to it “ nihai,*’ the Aammer “ hathaura ’h 

But the means of applying the wire has to be described : — ‘ 

A long reel is taken, being 15 compartments ( called “girdhfoak^’ ), it revolves on an 
iron pin between two uprights, and at one end of the axle pin, which projects, a wooden reel 
is fixed. The wire owner who hands over the tand ’’ to be flattened, gives it over by 
weight, wound on to the compartments of the reel, leaving one blank. The object is to have 
an exactly equal quantity of wire on each compartment, and this is adjusted by removing 
, any sux'plus and winding it on to the reel at the end of the axle pin. The compartment reel 
and its stand and uprights is now placed on a little three -footed stool called tirwai 
(corruption oftirpai ) opposite the workman and some little distance in front of his anvil, 
and it is kept from revolving on its axis until wanted by laying a flap of leather against it, 
and on the leather a heavy square, iron weight called “ dar The wheel is let go a little 
and 14 strands of wire drawn out to a sufficient length. 

Just at the end of the steel nihai on the anvil, between the anvil and the girdh^nak 
frame, two tiny little bits of leather, the edges sliced like the teeth of the comb, stand up : 
they are kept there by strings : the strands are taken and passed over the combs of leather 
seven strands between the slits of each : they are ‘thus gathered into an even skein, which is 
slowly pulled over the steel wiih* one hand and simultaneously hammered flat with the 
; ether. In order to keep the wires separate between the girdhanak and the leather combs, 
. i , SmaH^eights, called dhellar/^ consisting of a string with a courie shell at either end, 
are hung, over the strands ; this k^ps them taut and prevents the fine spider lines from 
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The wire wlieu flattened is thrown into an earthen pan as it comes off in pieces, tliis 
being the best way of keeping it clean. It is then gathered and tied np in skeins, called 
** lucha/' and weighed : it is sold by weight also. 

According as the gold has been applied, thick or thin to the kandla, so is the color 
of the wire rich or pale. For silver wire, the kandla is of course left imgilt. 

The laiicy kinds of tinsel are made in the following ways : twisted mnkesh, (bathliui) 
is made by taking tbe fine wire ‘ tand ’ and winding it by means of an ordinary ^ charkh. 
or spinning wheel, on to a long naiTow steel spike, so as to form a narrow ringlet: this is 
opened ont till the wire is waved only, and then flattened? the niukesh when thus waved, 
is much used by karchobs for a gold ground work, being sewn on edge over edge. 

Sulniais made of very fine wire wound on to a steel needle (silai) so as toforniatliin 
close curl like tlic tendrils of a creeping plant, only very much finer and closer, and comes 
oif in pieces a few inches long. This is the prettiest form of gold tinsel. The pieces of 
snlraa look like pieces of fine c]iam,or, if I may be allowed the comparison, like gold vermicelli. 

Two kinds were sent me from Delhi : ‘snhna kora/ which is rather looser in texture and 
made of plain drawn wire ; and ‘ sulma dabka hua,’ made of fine wire slighly flattened and 
having a closer wound appearance: the difference is hardly appreciable to an uneducated eye. 

The winding is done by fixing the needle on to the common charkha, and attaching 
a reel of gold wire : one end of the wire is made fast to a bit of string fixed at the end of 
the silai, and it is then wound off close and fine, row against row, on the silai, and when 
finished the little curl, now called ‘‘ silma or “ sulma, ? is slipped off : it is used in em- 
broidery of caps and shoes, principally. 

Spangles f tara or sitara ) are made of the thickest wire, ( though still very fine ) 
which is first wound off on to a wure shaft just as the sulma, only coarser. The long curl of 
wire is called "phogli/* The silai is turned up at one end to prevent it slipping off. 

The “ dabkaya now sits down opposite his steel anvil, and spreads all rouiid him 
a clean cloth, and sets up a sort of wall or low tent of cloth round him to prevent losing 
his spangles, which fly about ; he takes the phogli in one hand and with the other cuts the 
coil of wire up the side with a pair of scissors having fine points, but one blade much shorter 
than the other ; the point of the short blade goes in under the wire coil and the other 
presses on it, the result is that when the Silai is shaken and turned up, little coils of wire, 
shaped thus (C) fall off; as each drops on the steel anvil a single blow with the hammer 
flattens it out into a spangle thus 0 and the work is done; the spangles lie all about 
the cloth, and are afterwards carefully collected. 

The materials are now ready for use : the tila or plain thin flattened wire goes to the 
kal^batdn sdz — ( in Panjabi tild-bat ) or gold thread maker, and to the kindre baf or weaver 
of gold lace, edging, &c. The mukesh, and the sulma and sitara, go to the embroiderer 
and shoe ornamenter. ‘ Gokru mukesh * ( Vhich is mukesh puckered up> or crimped with a 
' pair of iron tongs ), also sulma and spangles, go to the embroiderer of caps; 

False tila and mukesh are made of brass gilt, and come mostly from BelM,. 

KaUbatfin is made by twisting tbe bne gold tila or flattened wire on to fini red 
it isgold (surkb), on wlute silk if it ‘fe silver <safed) ; it is ^ simply done 
" fixibg iwd ' tibr^as of ■ &bernai', to’ a. ' small won jnst ' ' 
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Gold fring-e is also made by tlie Mntira-b^f : tbe fringe is twisted by band and tbe 
tags bept together by the band along the edge woven in a loom. 

The variety of articles, in the nature of materials for gold embroidery,, may be 
illustrated by the following lists : — 


"European fashion. The origin of the word lam for epaulettes I do not know : perhaps it 
is a corruption of lace/’ but the word ‘4ais./’ which is evidently our word lace/’ is used 
for gold lace also. 

773 . — [7398J, Gold and Silver lace. 

lifative gold lace is only used by European tailors for the bands of 
Military caps; it is too heavy or expensive, being of gold wire (tfeurkli), much 
the European, and therefore more expensive. Lais ’’’ is admired by 
natives for waist-belts, sword-belts (peti, partla, gdfcra and worn in native cavalry 
-regiments &c., <fec. 

. 774 . — [7399], Do. of silver gilt, ^ 

775 - — [7400], Sulma of gold and silver, 

^ ^ 7 76.— [7402], Gokru-i-mukesh. This bas; been described above, it is merely tinsel 

crumped or puckered up. *The term ^ gokn3 is applied to tbe prickly seed vessel of the 
burr ( Trihulm ), thence the wor^^ has passed into other meanings, A. round spinous orna- 
Snent for the ear is, called gokrd,; the spiked three-pronged irons, which, being thrown 
that one prong must' project and so harass the advance of cavalry, are 


as an ordinary spindle ; this is kept perpendicular by the thread passing under a 
little hook at the end. The spindle is set spinning by a twist of the huger and thumb ; the 
finished thread is wound off on to reels. 

The kinara-baf makes gold lace (military) and ribbons of all kinds. Lace is 
made on a warp of firm and thick yellow silk, with ‘ tand/ or wire not yet made into 
thread : the end of the web is tied round a small stick and secured by a string to a nail 
in the wall,' the other end of the web is fixed to a roller, it is crossed by 2 or 4 small 
treddies ( gulla) to lift the upper and lower threads of the warp : these are suspended from 
the ceiling by strings, and a “ kangi/’ to close up the woof, is hung on the warp just 
like a miniature loom. The woof thread in lace making is gold ; it is applied, not with a 
shuttle, but on a plain spindle shai>ed stick called “ kaintha,”' 

Gold ribbon is made with a tiny loom like the above : in making it the web is 
of gold wire flattened ( tila ) and a single strand of silk at each side for the edge, to give 
strength to the whole ; the woof is very fine red silk or white, accoi'ding to color of the 
metal : silk is always used, even to make ribbon of imitation tinsel. 

The narrowest ribbon is called ‘‘ dhanak ” ( iJTo. 786 <&c. ) : it is made of 5 to 7 
strands of gold in the web ; it is used in making “ dori.” “ Gota” is a broader plain ribbon 
with 20 strands. Pattah” is a ribbon still broader — as wide as the finger, Kinari 
is wider still. “ Anchal is the widest of alL 
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called got™ Just in tliesame way tlie DelM jewellery in gold, pointed all oTer with little 
points, IS called b^bul work, from its resemblance to tbe round balls of yellow stamina 

wMch form the flower of tlie babul or acacia, 

777 SMra safed and surkh are tbe round spangles before described. 

778. - -Q-ota, surkb and safed. Gota is a bordering of gold made in a loom as above 

described. Juta, ( or false ) gota, is vety cheap-tbe tinsel being merely brass and water- 
gilt. 

779. [7402]. Dbanak (safed and surkb). 

780. — [7408]. Zanjirah ( gold ). 

781 -[ ], Silver wire gilt. 

782. — [7412], Mukesb (described above). 

Delhi. 

783. — [3437.]— Gota, gold ribbon called ‘ Hor ’ in local list. 

Tbe same from Ludbiana, Ambala Ac. &o. 


Lahore. 

784.— [8684].- Mukesh,— and gold thread made from it (kalabatun), reeled gold 
mre, and^reeled red floss silk used for making kalabatun. Tlie little wooden reel is called 
“ peebak.” The same with silver wire and white silk for silver threads ( hence tbe use 
of tbe names ‘ safed ’ and ‘ surkb’ for silver and gold thread). i 

780. Kaitun motbradar, a kind of edging of green and scarlet silk and gold. 

788. [8689]. Kaitun mothradSr, gold lace edging : this is woven with gold 
thread in tbe web and woof ; not like gota, which is made of tinsel. 

787. [8694]. Kaitun “safed,” silver braid by Muhamad Baksh. This is a 
HSirrow braid, such as ladies use in cro.broidcrj" or braiding work. 

788. — Don sabz wa sija ” green, black and gold edging or braid : a narrow braid 
made bj plaiting gold or silver dhanak ( q, v, ) with silk. 

789. — [8700]. — ^Anohal safeda. 

790. — [7801], — Kinari, edging. Anchal and Enari are ribbons of silver and 
gold, either plain or woven in a pattern. The manufacture has been described above. 
The plain ribbon of the broader sorts has often a pattern pressed on the material so as to 
stand out in relief, by printing with a hard iron block or die after gentle heating. - 

791. — [8703]. add ‘‘ Sarpech.’* 

This is a strip of thin gold woven ribbon, a foot broad, worn round the turban by 
the bridegroom on the day of his marriage ; when so attired he is called Nau-8hah,^^ 
the new king. The sarpech was formerly only worn by Engs and Emperors and such 
nobles as they chose to allow the distinction of wearing it. The bridegroom who weail it 
is Mng 'for thao^c^ioh.' ' , ‘ , >' 

792. — [87(35], Chtini badlf, a scarf of fine muslin woven with gold, worn at 
weddings : it is very, light, hence called b^dli/* and glitters prettily enough. 
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793. „-[8706]. Son*selira,’V aa ornament consisting of a piece of very deep 
fringe ( a foot deep ) made of thin strips of gold tinsel; it is tied round the forehead 
of the bridegroom at his wedding and allowed to hang over the face. 

794. — [87071. —Kalghi, a coekade or aigrette of gold tinsel and feathers, worn in a 
child’s pagri on gala days <&c. 

795. — Tinsel ornaments for the ears. These are rosettes not unlike a guelder rose, 
stalks and flowerets being imitated in tinsel, and worn stuck into the eai by dancing girls. 
They are called Karnphul.” 

Peshawar. ■ 

790._[9O95].»-G-old thread ( Eussian ) worth Es. 1-1-0 a tola. 

797 . [9096], — Gold thread made at Peshawar, Es. 1-4 a tola. 

Eussia gold thread is sold in Peshawar, both real and imitation, juta kaldbatiin.”) 

Nabha. 

793 . — [9168.] Sanj^f,” a border of brocade ( silk is often substituted) and 

eewn inside the lining of a garment at the edge. 

799 . — [9166.] Patha or fita, a narrow edging, 

gO0._-[9176], Zari,” gold and silver, the same as chuni badla.’^ 

801 . — [9183]. Gokru, gold and silver. 

The collection also included sit^ra, sulma, mukesh, dhanak and gota. 


PABEICS WOYm WITH GOLD. 

The following are the specimens. 

802. — [7896]. Eimkhab, woven at Habha. This was, I suppose, woven by a 
workman employed by the Chief of this State. 

303. — [7422 £0c.]. Specimens of muslin woven with spots of gold and silver, 
Haler Kotla, 

Delhi. 

804. ‘—[8441 &c.] Series of fancy gold woven fabrics by Lala Eami Mai. The 
names, toi, chin &c. mean thin fabrics of net or gauze embroidered. 

Toi ganda,” Es 2-8 a yard. 

' ** Toi bijd^r,” ( spotted or speckled with small spots or seed — bij ) @ Es. 2.4. 

^ Toi Saburja @ Es. 1-2. 

^ ** Toi phdldar ” (flowered) @ Es. 1-7. 

OMn phflldar.’^ 

Ohuneria,” @ Es. 1-1 a yard. 

I4AH0%E. 

805. - -[8711]. Muslin, printed in gold, ( chiini malmal ch% tilai ) by Aiiand 


TMs, is simply g^old leaf applied to muslin, by printing the pattern first 
:>us size, and then applying the gold leaf. 
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SUB-CLASS 0. 

VESSELS AND AETICLES OE GOLD OB SILVEB EOR USE 

AND ORNAMENT. . 


I do not liere include personal ornaments ; putting them by preference under the 
bead of Jewellery.” The class does not exhibit any very interesting articles. 

S'or design and variety in the form of ax'ticles we looh in vain; ’but in this class of 
work, as in many others, great delicacy and ingenuity is discovered in chasing, ornamenting, 
and engraving patterns on the various articles. 

Most of the silver and goldsmith’s work is rude, and always exhibits a want of 
finish, and a carelessness of accuracy which is distressing : circles are always out, the lines 
of a casket never true or straight, a vessel is often slightly lop-sided, or the work shows 
marks of the file and the Imrnisber. 

The silver vessels in use in rich men’s houses are the ugliest things imaginable ; 
all that is wanted is to have pure silver, dull, white, and heavy. Polishing silver, and the 
contrast of bright and frosted silver is unknown and hardly appreciated. 

But under this sub-class, some of the inlaid work of Sealkot and Gujrat, and the 
flower-chased vases of Kashmir, redeem the series from being utterly uninteresting, 
and, fortunately, form and design are here both excellent. In the case of ‘ Koftgari,’ or 
inlaid work, besides arms and armour, caskets vases and ornaments are made, but on 
European and other good designs, wherein the indigenous taste for delicate tracery comes 
out in full force iu the inlaying work. The Kashmir work again is almost confined to the 
production of the water gogiet or “ surahi,” copied from the clay original, whose elegant 
shape I have before remaked to be probably fortuitous. A few other articles are made,, 
such as little cups with covers, and trays of a very pretty pattern— four cornered— the 
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Simla Sgpates. 

811. — Silyer box from Kanaiti, 

812. — Silver pen box and inkstand. Jiibal. Tliis is prettily cbased. 

Each of the small Hill States having bis ovm Chief, Raja, Rana or Thaknr, a silver- 
smith for the Court is required, and a workman with sufficiently rude art is generally 
forthcoming. 

Amettsae. 

813. -- Gilt box. This is of silver gilt ; a casket ornamented with dowers, done in 
sort of repousse work. 

There are one or two workmen at Lahore and Amritsar who make very handsome 
patterns chiselled out in relief on very hard wood or brass ; and then hammer a thin silver 
plate over it till the silver takes the impression of the pattern in relief. Such workmen 
can make pretty caskets, or designs for book covers, in any stvle. 

814. — [ 8522 ]. Silver Surmadan or antimony holder. A small vase or bottle for 
holding antimony, applied as a cosmetic to the eyes. Such vases, having a narrow 
neck and a silver bodkin with which to apply the powder, are made in great variety of shape 
and style of ornamentation. 

815 . An “ Atar-dfin.” A castet for Bolding little pots of attar or otto of roses, 
jessamine, &c. Some of them are very elegant. There was one sent by the Nawab of 
PatondBi to the Paris Exhibition in 1867. It is probably Delhli work. In shape it is 
oblong, with the sides gracefully curved like the body of a guitar and the corners rounded. 
It is mounted on claw feet, and has a raised lid ; the work is partly plain and partly silver 
open-work, the latter portion being gilt. The whole is set with turquoises, and the lid 


Lahoee. 

816 . —“ G-ulfib pash.” A vase with a long narrow neck and a perforated mouth 
piece, for sprinkling rose water. 

817 . — [ 8658 ]. “Abkhora tdtidar.” A silver drinking vessel, with a spout, cover 

and handle. r . » 

818 . — ‘Eulfi.’ A small silver vessel with cover, used for preparing ices in 

819 . — A scent bottle — Atar-d^n/’ 

820 —A silver huka vase, with stem, howl, and every thing complete. Such a silver 
huka would be used by a nobleman or Raja : it is an extremely handsome affair. 

821.— A perforated silver ball. 

; Whether this is meant for a toy, or to be used as a “ salki,” to infuse tea in a cun 

qr other vessel, instead of using a teapot, I do not'know. . ' 

, ; 822 . [ 8678 ]. “ Eeta nukri,” silver marbles for children’s toys. 

01) %-flap,_witb silver handle. ' . 

servants in atWd^ce in every great man’s house has one or more, standing 
, and waving the ohaurl gently to keep off the flies. They are either made 
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824 — Dates imitated in silver. 

825. — Series of vessels of glass covered witli filigree silver. 

Tiiere is a Eapurtlialla workman and one at Amritsar. The stems of the glass 
and the rim are covered with silver gilt and flowered ( not filigree work ) and the bowl 
with a covering of silver net, made of fine wire. Drinking cups and vases are made in 
this way. 

Kashmib. 

The Kashmir work made, both in silver and gold, at Srinagar, is the best work 
under this class, bnt.wants finish and neatness. The work is nniibrm in design consisting 
of a pattern of small sprigs of leaves all over the vessel in relief: it is done with a 
hammer and tiny steel chisels and punches. Sometimes the work is made with the ground 
silver and the sprigs gilt: this is called Gang^-jamni work. 

To give some idea of the prices, I enumerate the following : — 

The prices are rather high, as might be expected at an Exhibition. 

Silver cup, partly gilt, ... ... Es. 20—13 

Large surahi, Do., ... ... ... „ 70 

Silver dish, ... ... ... ... ,, 47 

Cheroot case, ... ... ... ... „ 22 

Saltcellar, ... ... ... .... „ 6 — 11 

Silver surahis, ... ... ... ... „ 50 and 65 

The purchaser in Srinagar can hardly be cheated, except in quality of work, as 
all these goods are sold by actul weight in silver, with a fixed rate for workmanship added. 

Inlaid Wabe. 

The inlaying is mostly on steel or iron, in gold, and occasionally silver, and sometimes 
both ; when gold and silver are employed in unison, the work is called G-anga»jamnl.” 

The inlaid work of steel and gold is called “ Koft-gari, the people who do it 
are “koft- gars.’’ 

I have already explained that originally arms and armour were the only things 
in demand, but now, in times of peace— Othello’s occupation gone— the workmen have 
nearly all settled in the Gujrat and Sealkot districts, and make inlaid work on caskets, 
vases, pistols, combs, brooches, bracelets and so forth. In Sealkot the workmen have 
been greatly improved by the teaching of Mr. Spence, before alluded to. This gentleman 
has induced the Sealkot workman to apply that care in finishing, in which native work is 
usually so deficient. The rough undersides of the inlaid work and the joints, which were 
formerly left bare or rudely marked with silver in a check pattern, are now finished 
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whole is then heated and again hammered, and the surface is polished with a white, 
porous stone ; where the soft gold is required to be spread, the rubbing and hammering 
are repeated with greater force. The gold used is pure and very soft. 

has introduced inlaying on bronze, and some pretty 
specimens were sent to Pans in 1867. The gold for this must be of the richest and darkest 
color, or it does not show out. 

For a particular account of the implements used in koft work, see note to Ho. 86^ 
(Multan) jpod, 

Simla. 

Axe inlaid with gold — Iiyunthah 
Htjshyaeptjb. 

8 27 - “ Specimens of inlaid work, in silver on iron — a pen sta>nd, a buckle, and a 
knife. This work is rather rude, and has little to recommend it — made at Una and 
Hushyarpur. 

Ambits AB. 

828- — Koft-gari arms, contributed by Sirdar Bhagwan Singh of Amritsar, consist- 
ing of the long native gun, daggers,, swords, helmet and armour. There are still 
some workmen, relics of the Sikh days, both at Lahore and Amritsar, who can, to order, 
work up swords <&c., in gold inlaying, and do it beautifully, if allowed expenses for a- 
liberal supply of gold wire. Im^m Baksh, Mehtab Singh, Amdnulla, and a few others,, 
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Model of Armstrong gtaii, finished to scale, and 

complete in every respect, Es* 450 

Paper weights, varions, „ 8 to 20 

Letter clips, „ 5 to 10 

Penknife, 2 bladed, ... ... ... „ 6 

Octagonal cigar stand, which, by turning a 
knob on the centre, reverses the sides of 
the case, displaying cigars in racks, ... „ 200 

Bracelets, „ 6 to 10 each. 

Can be had with Persian inscriptions wrought in gold : these are much admired. 

Brooches, various, ... Es. • 5 to 10 

Solitaires, buckles, <fcc ,, 10 to 25 

Scent vases, ... ... „ 70 

If inlaid on brass with fine gold the}' cost more. 

Shield inlaid with gold, 

according to richness of work. 

Inlaid gun, ... 

Paper knife, 

Table bell, 

Set of scales and weights ... > 

Centime piece, 

Writing sets, consisting of pen tray, inkstand, 

833.~Koft -work from Multan. My correspc 
The invention of this art dates from the tim 
.rst introduced it into India. It was not known in Multan some two hundred 


140 and upwards, 


Mohiiri or rubber of agate or cornelian (ghori). 
Sohjin or file made of iron. 

Chimta or pincers made of iron. 

Ealam-faulad, or carving pen made of steel. 
Patliraini made of * rukh/ a sort of i3^n. 

Kath or goldsmith’s scissors. 

Parker or compass made of rukh, a sort of iron. 
Charna or splitter, do. do. 

E^wati or file made of common, .do. do. 
Silai or pencil made of ^ Tava’ iron. 


^ TIis is, probably, nonsense. B. P. 
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Jandri or an instrument for drawing wire, made of rukli iron, 

Zambdr or pincers made of rnkh iron. 

'The gold wire used, if of superior description, is that wliicli is drawn to a length 
of 12 yards from a single masha of gold : but as the task is delicate and difdcult, it 
requires a person of good sight and strength. 

The inferior description of wire is only drawn to a length of one yard from a 
m<^sha of gold, but as the work is not superfine, it can be done by a person possessing 
ordinary strength and eye sight. The jjrocess of wire drawing by passing it through the 
jandri has already been described. 

The rate of wages for workmanship is entirely dependent on the quality and descrip* 
tion of work done. If an artist was to manufacture a gold worked hand axe, like the one sent 
to the Exhibition of 1864, which was the best that could be made here, the wages would 
be 12 rupees for every tola weight of gold thus wrought. But if the work done were of 
.an inferior quality, it could be executed for five laipees per tolah. 

The following are the terms and phrases used by artisans of the above profession. 

Khingri.- -A. kind of clinker or porous scorise from patters’ kilns — ^it is used 
in cleaning and smoothing the surface of the article on which the inlaid work is to be 
done. 

FecJiah or Meel, Made, of wood or paper, is used for. coiling the gold wire. 

» Tanchi, Is the process of carving the pattern on the surface with a steel 
pen or style. 

The method of working is as follows : — Suppose a hand axe is to he inlaid. The 
blade of the axe is first made smooth with a raw.ati or file, after which it is polished 
with the khingri or pumice stone, on this being done a rough wooden handle is inserted 
in the hollow part of the hatchet ; the outer end of the handle is pressed inside tbe arm, 
and the hatchet is placed on a stool one and half feet high, and then the process of 
carving is done with the steel pen, according to the design which the workman is 
furnished with. 

The hatchet is then heated fora few minutes in a fire of charcoal, quite free 
from smoke, until the steel changes its natural color into azure blue. The gold wire 
is then also heated so as to make it soft, and is coiled on a reel 

Again the hatchet is placed on the stool in the manner above described ; the 
ar IS ^ ® wire and presses it into the lines with the iron pencil, pathraini, following 

, the outline design engraved with the style. When one flower or the whole work is 
completed, it becomes necessary to cut the. wire, which is done with “ kath ” or gold 

after being first, fixed, become loose in any part of 
-f coals, and the wire is beaten with a small hammer 

■ out its briilia^Jy ^ ^ 

■ • iuice httZ completed, the hatchet is well rubbed with sour lime- 

• ■' ■ irit on a to white, it becomes necessary again to 

11^ : ; ; ■ -Mghinl Id w togcir lith its 
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Gilt~l£ an article is to be plain gilt all over, it is first smootbened witli the rawati 
or file, and afterwards cleaned with khingri or pumice stone j it is then drawn over 
with chequers with the carving style, and sprinkled with lime-juice, after which it 
IS heated; gold or sfiver leaves ( as the case may be) are then applied with pincers, and 
lightly hammered, and are rubbed with the moMri or stone rubbers, which causes the 
gold to adhere to the surface roughened by the chequered lines— and then the soft gold 
spreads out under the rubber, and covers the whole surface. 

The rate of wages is as follows : — 

Grilding, per tola of weight, 3 Eupees. 

Silvering, do., do., 12 Annas. 






‘ i \ ^ V • 3 




._ < ,'i; I ^ 
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SUB-CLASS D. 

SPECIMENS OE PLATING IN GOLD AND SILYEU. 

This class is a very small one. The art of electro-plating in the European method 
has become known to a few persons ; and, in Lahore, it is easy to get silver dishes, spoons 
and forks, rei>lated, with very fair success. 

The sp^^cimens in 186^ were but -few, and only from Amritsar. 

[ 7810 Iron hinges gilt ( one by Sirdar Bhagwan Singh himself). 

[ 7810—1. ]— Coffee pot and milk Jug, plated. 

A large silver bird intended for a centre piece, very rude and ugly ; jdated. 

What is called water gilding is also done, in imitation of the European process. 
Tlie original native process of gilding, applied by them to large works, as gilding temple 

domes, elephant howdahs, &c., is now described. 

In plating such articles, they use the process called thanda mulamma.’’ In 
small articles they use water-gilt. If the article be of copper, it is to be well scraped, 
cleaned and polished, and then heated in the fire to remove all oil or dirt that may have 
been left on the surface by polishing. After this it is dipped in an acid solution of the 
* kishta,’ or dried unripe apricots. After this it is rubbed with the powder of half burned 
bricks, or some other earth. The surface is then rubbed with mercury, which adheres by 
combining with the metal. The article is next placed in clean water for some hours, and 
again washed in the kishta solution, and dried with a clean cloth. G-old leaf is now 
applied to the surface, to which it adiiei’es, being adjusted by the workman blowing it 
with his mouth or touching it with a cloth. The gold then, by reason of the 
effect of the mercury coating, appears all white. The article being subjected to heat, the 
mercury sublimes, and the dull yellow metallic tint returns ; more gold leaf is now applied, 
and is all rubbed and ground into the surface by means of agate rubbers called “ mohari.’’ 
These are merely convenient shaped points of jade and agate fixed into iron or wooden 
handles. The quantity of mercury used is always double in weight that of the gold : the 
plating is of course done more lightly or more heavily as the work requires. This is the 
process employed in plating the domes of temples, <fec., they are of copper gilt, plated 
in separate pieces, which are afterwards joined. 

[ If it is desired to plate with silver, the surface of the copper is scratched with 

I chequered lines and heated, when the metal turns black they put on silver leaf and rub it 

I : , in with the mohari while still hot, and after that the remainder of the silver 

I ' intended to be consumed is put on: the final polishing is done with agate or jade. 

' ^ Where gold and silver leaf is required to be applied to an iron surface, as in tbe 

J , case of armour, knives, or ornamental work, the surface is scratched over with chequered 

- ; , Imes, this process is called ( ‘ khizan^ ), and washed with hot solution of kishta ; and then 

' dried it is heated to what the workmen called ^''‘*shit4b’^ ( corruption of siya tab, ^ black 

' heaf ) i. e,, the greatest heat it will reach without becoming red hot. In this state leaves 

, . of gold or sEver, as required, are lajed oh, and rubbed in with a “ moMri.*" 

i ' ' . **1^ plating on brass, if gold is to be used, the process is as with copper ; if silver, the 
process is that for iron. 
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I do not describe tlie 'W‘ater-gilt process — it is done by means of a solution of gold 
in nitro-muriatic acid : it is only known in tbe Punjab since the days of the British rule* 
The process is therefore only a. copy of the European art. 


NOTE ON THE PROCESS OE GOLD-BEATING-‘^ BAETEI KUT.” 

These people consider themselves possessed of a great art, inasmuch as the 
possession of gold-beater’s skin ( jilli ) is necessary, and the art of making it is supposed 
to be difficult. I was informed that an elaborate composition of 23 * mas£as ’ was necessary. 

These are given for mere curiosity. It is obvious that two-thirds of the substances 
are quite useless, and added only for show and to involve the process in seeming mystery. 

G-old-beater’s skin is prepared from the scarf skin of the sheep — that thin skin 
which lies immediately below the wool, and can be removed separately. 

Persons of the “ Katik” caste take 100 skins with the wool on, and soak them for 
eight days in a mixture consisting of 3 seers of wheat flour, 1|- seer of rock salt, 
and one seer of the milky juice of the mad£r plant ( Calotropis ), the whole being diluted 
with water to suffice for soaking 100 skins. 

When the soaking is completed, the hair is scraped off with an iron scraping rod 

^ rambhi.’ The skins are then spread on stones and the scarf skins i^emovqd entire : this 
seems to require practice and delicate manipulation. The upper skins so removed are 
thoroughly washed with 1 seer of dahi or curds and water, and after that twice with 
clean water. They are now dried in the sun. 

Next a mixture is made of the following drugs, in proportions of 32 to 34 mMias each. 


Cloves 
Jalauntri (mace). 

Hangumandi ( a round root, probably of 
Crocus Sativus). 

Nakhiin, They look like broad dirty brown 
wrinkled nails, as if from the foot of 
some animal. 

Dates. 


Cocoa-nut kernel ( gari ), 

Akarkarha ( Bfilanihes oleracea)^ 

Jaiphal (nutmeg). 

Dffichfni ( cinnamon) . 

ZaMn ( saffron). 

Sandal sarkh, j a :3 i i 
Do. safed, j Sandal wood. 

Ilachi— cardamoms, both small and great. 

These spices are boiled over a slow fire in 4 seers of water till the liquor is reduced 

to 2 seers in bulk. 

Then another set of 28 drugs &c., is taken, in quantities varying from 4 to 8 tolahs. 
Ratanjot ( Onosma, used as alkanet root). Balchir — ( Ward root). 

Chalchalfra ( a tree lichen Parmelia). Kapur kachri (aromatic root of Eedychium).. 

Buddhi-budha, ( a common tree lichen, P£n roots, 
black underneath and white above.) Tej bal — aromatic leaves. 


Malkangni ( Celasirm). 

Birmi ( yew wood). 

Indarjau ( seed of J31 antidysmt&nca), 
Kahi kahela ( Myrica sapida ) . 

Taj — aromatic bark. 

Bahman, safed and surkh — OeTdaurea). 
Phul dhl.wf ( flower of Oonocarpus)^ 
Belgiri — ( Mgh mmmelds fruit). 


Red “ ratti,” ( Ahrus precaioriua seeds). 
Isabghol, (Plantago seeds). 

Tam£ patr ( aromatic leaves). ' 

Pipla mui ( fruit of Plcmtago amplmeaulis)* 
Mothran ( root of Cypems longus). 

Camphor, which is to be ground up with 
■ saffron. ■' ' , ‘ ' ^ 

Ghee, 8 t<^ahs. 


I 
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The above substances, 1^111011 are mostly astringent and aromatic, are to be rvell 

the whole is to be 
strained off through a basket 
into an earthen ‘‘ knndl ” or namid, and the phog ’’ or 
^ The first prepared liquor is now mixed with the 
_i all, which is again gently and slowly evaporated down 
through cloth, and then the camphor and ghee of the 
warmed and the 100 skins will soaked in it. 

j to be to affect the fine skins by a sort of tanning 
from decay by the aromatics, and to soften it by the 
The skins are now spread on separate 
' > into leaves of a convenient size ; lOQ 

They do not aU turn out of equal thickness^ 
and the finer for gold. The 
1 grinding ‘ ropar *' 

300 of these skins after being separately dusted with a clean 


mixed in one maund of water, and the camphor and ghee added last 
boiled down to 20 seers. This done, the clear liquor is 
lined with “ dhak leaveS; 
dregs on the strainer, thrown away, 
second, thus making 22 seers an al 
to 15 seers. It is strained 1 _ 

last list, are added, after which it is again 

The object of the liquid appears 
with the astringents, to preserve it f 
oil and other demulcent substances employed, 
clean stones to dry, after which each skin is cut up 
hidesthus yield 1200 ^jilli’ leaves, ' ^ 

so the “ daftri kut ” selects the thicker ones for silver beating, 
sMns are separately rubbed mtb plaster of Paris m^e by burning and 

stone, also called ‘makol ’. I .. - - 

cloth are collected into a book and tied up in a leather case, which is subjected to hard 
beating on a stone with the gold beater’s pestle : this goes on for 2 days, after which each 
sTdn is again rubbed with a clean cloth. Gold intended to be beaten is made in 
thin strips of plate called “ diwSli.” The slips are enclosed between layers of skin, 
till a sort of book or pile is formed— 120 plates go between the 300 skins— they are 
tied up in the leather case, and beaten with an iron hammer on an anvil of stone ; the 
blows are delivered first round one edge of the parcel, then it is turned half round 
and the other edge gets beaten, and so on. Pour times the packet has to be opened and 
the position of the gold bits shifted to prevent the skins being cut. After that the gold 
is too thin to be moved again. A “ daftar ” of gold leaves is ready in 3 or 4 days, and 
xeq^uires a lakh and a half of blows trith the hammer. 
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OLA.SS 2^111. 

JEWELLEET. 

Tliis class is almost impossible of sepai-ation from Class X. A large number of 
the articles in it are curious from an etbnograpbic ijoint of view, and are neither beautiful 
in design, nor costly in material. 

It is liardlj necessary to say tliat jewellery is as mucli worn by men as womeny. 
but tbe kinds of jewellery worn by each are distinct in form and name. 

It is very cnrions to remark what an immense number of names for different 
kinds of ornaments the people recognize. In European languages we call every kind of 
ornament for the arm a bracelet ; we hardly adopt any distinctive terms for varieties of 
necklaces ; but a Punjabi has at least half a dozen names for different patterns of these 
'.articles. ' 

The country people, and indeed the poor and middle classes, wear mostly silver 
ornaments ; those better off have the same in gold. It is only the very wealthy who wear 
richly jewelled ornaments. 

Silver ornaments are almost the sole form of wealth among the villagers. If a 
man has a few rupees to save he makes a great ‘ hass ^ or necklace, and gives it to. his 
wife to keep ; or he makes a lot of karas ( armlets ) and so the money is converted. 

The gold and silver ornament makers are by far the most numerous ; they are called 
technically ** sad£kar ’’-—a plain metal ’’ worker. The people who can cut, polish, and set 
gems, are few and far between. 

As we leave the plains and go further into the hills, the number of silver ornaments 
decreases and the men also wear much less jewellery , having mostly perhaps but one necklace 
and a few charms or amulets. The women have large necklaces of beads, and of rough 
bits of amber, red coral, and turquois pebbles. Besides these, strings of imported glass 
beads, and sometimes of large beads cut out of the white conch shell are worn: the latter 
are imported from beyond Yarkand and Kashmir, Silver engraved charms and armlets 
are much worn ; in Ladakh and Lalml they often wear small copper boxes, the surface 
ornamented perhaps with brass and turquoises, and containing scraps of -writing, prayers, 
incantations, and the like : these boxes are generally worn and bimg or tried round the 
waist. The women in the Simla States wear immense pazebs'* or anklets of zinc, which 
close round the ankle, being bent together till they meet ; they are often six inches 
broad, and are rudely engraved with devices : thick zinc bracelets are also worn on the 
wrist. 

In the hills all the women seem partial to ear-rings, which resemble bunches of 
flowers ; in KuM they are generally of silve.^\ An immense number of little balls hanging hf 
short chains to a ring, is a common pattern. One in the Museum is in the form of a pyramid 
suspended by the point, and the base fringed ail round like a tassel. 

I here seen more ornaments in silver worn by ike Kulu wqmen than in other^Hill 
districts. They also have many species of silver enamell^^ work, brought from Kangra ; 
particularly graceful is the Kulu silver head gear. 
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The subject of jewellery will be best treated in the following order j— 

1. Description of hill ornaments Western Himalaya, Chamba, Pangi, Lahul^ 

Spiti, Ladakh, and Hnlu, 

2. Ornaments used in the plains generally, and in Shahpur, Gugiiira (Montgomery), 

Itohtak. 

3 . Imit ation of European j ewellery and Delhi w ork . 

The people in Hazara and Haghdn, in the Western Himalaya, vrear ornaments in 
silver and zinc, and some few of gold. 

The names given are those current in Hazara, and the names in brackets are the 
ordinary vernacular equivalents.^ 

“ Pairkai4 ” (chura) . Silver rings worn on the ankles hy women— they are flat worked 
metal ; the elaborate anklets with fringes, little bells, &c. are here, as elsewhere, called 
pazeh.^’ 

Elat rings- called guthyan are worn on the toes, Einger rings, commonly 
known as mundri’’ are here called ch% ; and the big tbiimb ring (arsi) is called 
** angdthr^.’^ 

Soxall bracelets worn on tbe wrist are callecV* wangan,’’ wlietlier of zinc, glass or silver ; 
these are the ‘‘ churis of the plains. An amulet fixed on the upper arm with a silk tie is 
called ‘‘ bhawatai’* For necklaces, a dulra,^* consisting of metal beads on a silk thread ; 
^^hansam” (hasH) a silver ring or collar (worn also by children) ; chamkali ( champakalli) 
( literally the “ necklace of cliampa buds ’’ ) an elaborate ornament with pendants ; 

hamayal ( bar ) another necklace with pendant ornaments, compl(j?te the list. In 
Mansera, a necklace consisting of a broad cbain work is called pajutra.’' 

In the ears, plain rings—'*' chala (dandi, bali.) are worn by women also, “ Chitkan 
(zanjlr) ear-rings of chain work, hanging about tbeears; also ** lurke,’' colored glass ear-rings. 
A"** jedu ’’ is an ear-ring consisting of a metal cup or bell hung by a silk thread to the ear. 
“ Paizwan ( buMkh) is a plain nose ring worn by women ; and “ cbargul ” ( four-flowers ) 
a nose stud worn by married women ( called laung in common vernacular ). 

« Tawlz '’—Amulets, are worn on the arms, on the forehead, and round the neck, by 
both sexes. ** Daditak " a silver ornament worn by women hanging over the forehead. 

A plain small cup-shaped metal shield, called “ Main, ” is worn on the head on 
great occasions. 

Paitgx, Lahxjl, Chamba, &c. 

The women wear a sort of flat folded cloth cap, from this depends over the 
fore-head, a silver moon-like oniarnent with pendants, and a border with a fringe of silver is 
worn over the temples following the angle of the hair. 

Bound the neck a’ profusion of necklaces ai«e worn, some fitting close, the next set a 
little longer, and the largest hanging down to the waist. 

The close ones are made of large shell beads oi* silver beads ; several more are of 
small glass beads, coral, a^ber, &o. A number of brass beads are also worn, and necklaces 
terminating in small hollow brass popiegranates, which, having a metal pea inside, clink and 

' i’ # For tMs list I mx indebted to Mr. A. L. Home, Assistant Conservator of Forest (Jliefei-m Division. ) 



* Egerton’s Totir in Spiti, p. 25. ^ 

t See the Photograph at page 30 o£ Mr. Jlgortoa^s book oh Spiti< 
J Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 805. 
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Jingle like small bells. Eaeb •woman wears suspen<ied by three chains of iron, a ronnd con- 
cave plate of brass, which haiigs down from the right shoulder \ oil the other side a brass 
bell is %torn. 

The ear-rings are eitber large round riiags of silver, or chains terminating in great 
studs. The stud is stuck into the ear, and the chain hooked into the hair above. Some 
of them wear round the ankles bunches of jingling brass j)omegranates. 

Bracelets are not worn in any profusion, and then only the thick karas of zinc 
■■nrsilver*'' ;■ 

SpiTt AND liADAKll. 

The Bpiti men Wear round ear-rings, and one or more long necklaces of amber and 
turquois beads round the neck. They do not appear to wear any armlets or bxucelets. 

Every man has an iron pipe stuck in his belt, his tobacco poiicli, and a flint and 
steel. Unmarried girls wear in their hair one or two beads of turquois ear-rings and 
necklaces of beads of amber and corah Bracelets are usually made of beads cut out of shell, 
or circles made by sawing off a round section of a conch shell : these are imported. 

The married Women fix to the front jm't of theperak ( already described in Class 
10 ), a large moondike silver ornament which bangs over the top of the head, the frino^e 
of it drooping on to the forehead ; on each side of this, a broad fiat plait of silver cliaiL 
work hangs down on either side of the face, and terminates in a silver tassel. Every 
woman has at her Waist a tassel of leather ornamented with coWry shells.f 

XadaM.— The Women wear, as inSpitiandtfihul, a profusion of long necklaces of coral 
and amber and turquois beads rudely strung together with conch shell beads and European 
glass beads ) also great amulets of brass studded with turquoises or silver. As in Liiml 
the Ladflkh women wear round the neck, suspended over the breast, a round brass plate] 
s'ometimes replaced by a huge bit of conch shell. Their bracelets are of silver or shell as 
above described. 

The women likewise carry a brass spoon, a convex brass mirror, and a case of 
small needles attached to their girdles ; to these may be added a small metal or wooden 
cUp, a single or double flageolet, a metal spoon and jilate, all of which are stuffed into tlie 
slackened breast of the dress next the skin, along with a ball of wool, a coil of rope, and a 
few unleavened wheaten or barley cakes 4 ^ 

The men wear necklaces, hut I think not bracelets. The necklaces serve principally 
to carry amulets; these consist sometimes of small tubular boxes containing written prayers 
or charms, sometimes of fiat boxes ornamented rather prettily, and sometimes of fiat 
engraved plates of silver. 

Both men and women have a pouch edged with steel for flint and tinder purposes i 
the leather part of the pouch is prettily orntoented with brass or silver. 




1 iTDT>er slitiwlj or waist girdlo : tlie plato at pa^c 

8, ,4 in 

,ndambe.j a^herc^ amber, and coral necldaces disappoars among 

U,, K.ta teople , »«? ™“ »“«? ">’»■ “* “ ‘ ‘>‘“ ““ 

a „„,j „, gta te^a., .na 

AKul«mi»»nww3 

or .Wr Witt a po.dant spoon.rl..p«l or.™. l.»gi.S 

from tbe ring. ear-rin-s with bunches of silver bobbins and chains attached ; 

They wear also lou J' ° Some of the richer women wear a head ornament, 

^Iso bracelets lilm those mth pi ■ and woollen thread, which 

°S,olt^^^ot.»«.fWobro.d p,»..o£ snrer -» ^MoU 

form » «or.«.l. J" “‘ ,„p„,',o«, oro rror. like brmd. of hmr o. o.ttor ,de of 

■""" “ ■ 

ORNAMiaNTS ■WOBN IH THE PLAINS. 

Bemjat ^ 

The ornaments worn in the Uerajai are described as follows, from a set sent to 
me by Janwl Khan, chief of the Lughfm tribe. 

The necklaces are — _ 

Hassi a ‘torquea’ of stiff solid metal. The plate shews one. „ ti„ 

f nv d .vmt consisting of a string of twisted silk, on the edge of which a 

be»a..lib»‘boioi»ted bu^ (kalli) o^bo 
SSb” .re fired Tb. .tee. i. of . eoll.r or ^*e of gold r.,. or epA... 

^ An amulet Of saver on a black silk chain (see plate ). , . c n 

Kath-m&la, a necklace consisting of 4 rows of gold beads about the size of smal 

Tveas • they are tied round the neck with a silk chain ending in tasse s. 
peas , they a „p„t is a thick twisted sdk chain from which hang, by a 

The handsomest nec ^ ^ takhtas ” or Hat amulets, one 

number of silver rings (w i ^ ^ ^ ^ attached to the lower edge of the 

large one in the centre ^ This ornament is called ‘ patrl.’ 

amulets is a fringe of little silver nous. 
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Simla States. 

1 ftnri nkn those toward Simla States, wear huge zinc rings 

r, ..lefrlurrS ; »1- .r -« brmi.1..., »»! ^er e«-.i..ge, mrd b„e 
. Urge oi«i» bres. brooeb, of rrbieb Ore amueUruoe tom 
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For the arms there are the usual hazuband, — a flexible band of gold tied round the 
upper arm by silken ends and tassels. A ]pair of “ dasti ” or “ ponohis ” being iust like 
bazuband in style, only worn on the wrists, and consisting of a number of long gold beads 

strung on silk and ending in large colored silk tassels. 

“Kangan.” — Small bracelets on the arms, which open with a hinge and are fixed 
together by a rude sort of stud and pin— these are the “ karas ” of other parts. 

On the feet there are “kar£,” a huge pair of hollow rings, which are bent ^ 

round the ankle, and the two ends where they meet, end in square pieces as the- 

plate sliows, ■ ' I 



Tora/^—Apparently the same as jhanjar ’’ of the plains, are hollow rings of 
silver, which open hj a hinge and are fixed by a stud, worn round the anlde. The peculiarity 
is that inside the hollow, small hits of metal are jfiaced so as to rattle when the wearer 
moves. These rings are sometimes worn on the ai’ms towards Sind and Shikarpur. 

“ Poiitha’’ are a pair of ornaments for the ankles, worn by children ; they are stiff 
silk thread circlets, to which are fixed all round, small hollow pomegranates in silver 
with metal inside, that they may tinkle like hells. 

Ear-rings of the common sort are worn as elsewhere. The usual ball with its 
pendent tassel ( patra ) is drawn in the plate. The nath or nose ring is also worn. 


- SHAHPtTE. 

From Shahpur we having an account in the interesting report by Major Davies. 
> The original report is accompanied by a sheet of well-executed drawings. 

I The neck ornaments consist of the following : — 

i I£d )\ — A broad collar, being a net- work of silver chain, worn both by Hindus and 

I Musulm^ns. 

Kasli. — A. silver solid torqiiea or stiff ring of silver, tapering at either end, is put 
I on by opening and bending, and closing up again when in position ; the front is adorned 
f with pendants. 

I Tdvt ^. — A thick necklace of crimson silk thi'eads clasped at intervals by silver 

I: rings, from which hang silver fiower-shax:)ed pendants: in the centre a large oval silver 

amulet depends. 

I The bracelets are — 

I CMris^ thin silver rings, opened by bending. 

Tad . — A broad silver ring worn on the upper arm. 

JBaliida or “ bazuband a flexible armlet, composed of silk strings and silver 

j plates, tied round the upper arm, the tying strings terminating in silver tassels, 

Gohru^ a thick silver bracelet, so cal?ed from having its edge nicked with points 
; like the burr fruit ; it is worn by Hindu women. 

: ; ChanJcangan* — A band of silver with small chains and pendants all round, worn 

above a set of the chtiris by Hindu women, • * 

li; BaUn. — A sort of silver tube wrought in a checked*pattern, clasped round the arm^ 

I:,; and is about 4 inches long: 
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Tlie tliick armlet called kara ” is worn by botb sexes. 

Finger rings are called clialla, and one Laving three prominences like acorns is called 
tridodya — it is worn by Hindu women on the first finger. The arsi is worn here, as 
elsewhere, on the thumb. Ear-rings are in some variety under the name of “ bala ’’ or 

The bald is thicker, like a small hash/’ The bdlx is a large thin circular ring of 
silver wire ornamented at one side by broad silver studs. The bah or vdli, worn by 
Mussulman women, is a silver ring terminated at either point of junction by a silver stud, 
on it hangs a bunch of small silver chains terminated by little silver balls. 

On the toes broad thin rings are worn called challi ; on the ankle a flexible 
coil of chain work with small pendants is worn : it is called ‘‘ p^zeb.'^ A rather graceful 
silver pendant or chatelaine, called khariti, is worn at the girdle by unmarried women. 

The most characteristic ornament is worn on the top of the head by women of the 
Arura caste, it is called choti-phiil/' and consists of a small round shield or sJver plate 
worked and chased in circles. 

Montgomery. 

The Montgomery district collection in 1864 contained the following list : — 

Chandanhar. — A silver necklace for women. 

Hash. A thick ring like the ‘ torquea ' of Eoman and British antiquity, worn 
round the neck ; it tapers at either end, and the thin ends meet when it is 

bent into shape. 

Hanthi. A necklace. 

Ohampakalli, do. 

Ddlra, do. 

Hamail galo, do. 

Tavetari, a gold charm or amulet. 

S^orah, a necklace ( gold.) 

Lar, a necklace of several threads (silver.) 

Hughdugi, a necklace. 

BMi-patar, ear-rings worn by men and women. 

Murki, do. (gold) do. do. 

Dhedu, do. (silver or gold, either.) 

Bahaduriya, do. (women’s.) 

The following are all kinds of finger rings 

Chala, anguthf, gokru, birmgand. 

The bracelets appear to be much the same as the Punjabi ones generally, viz. 
bawatta, paunchi, b£zuband, kara, <&c. 

^ G-eneral List oe Jewels. 

A list of all the jewellery warn in the Punjab generally, and excluding local pecu- 
liarities, shews the following copious vocabulary;— 


WommCs. Womenh, Men^s, 
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L-- Head ' Oenamekts,' /, 

1. Sarpecli—Jiglian, tlie jewelled aigrette worn in front of the tnrban, 

2. Kut biiadar.— An oval pendant worn over tlxe forehead ( hg. 1 ). 

3. Kalgi.---Pliirae in jewelled setting. ^ * 

4j. Turali-i-marwarid, — Tassels of pearls worn on the turban, 

5. Mlkat or 11 utakh. — A head dress worn bj Hindus at weddings &g. 

7 . Sisplinl, ciiaimk, or choti phiiL- A ronhd boss worn on the hair over the forehead 

it is cut or indented so as to resemble a gold flower like a chrysanthemum. ^ 

8. Phdl.— A boss like Ho. 7, only smooth, hemispherical, and set with jewels *• it 

is worn on the top of the head— one or two are worn at pleasure. * 

9. Mauli.—A long chain made of rows of pearls separated by jewelled studs about 

8 inches long hanging from the head on one side, A 

10. Sir mang, A chain and pendant worn on the head by Hindus. 

L12, Boda.— An ornament of silk and silver xdaited into the hair of children. 


II. — O.RH AMENTS WORN ON THE FOREHEAD, 

(JBy women OTily ), 

13. Damni, or dauni,— A fringe hanging over the forehead on either side of the 
face ( fig, 2 ). Some of these are richly jewelled, 

16. Tika or kashka. — Small ornament on the forehead ( pendant ), 

17. Ohand bmfi. — A moon-shaped pendant, 

18. Tawit. — Small amulets worn on the head. 

19. Jhumar. — A tassel-shaped ornament or pendant (fig 24). Mostly worn towards 

Delhi, not in Punjab. 

20. G-uchhi marwarid. A cluster of pearls. 

22. Bindli.— Small tinsel forehead ornament. 

22. Barwata.— Tinsel stars worn over the eye-brows, (not to be confounded with 
Bhmvata an armlet.) 


f23. 


24. 
^ 26. 
1 27 . 

I 28. 

129. 

fBO. 

31, 


m 

33. 

34, 

l36. 


III. — Ear-Ornaments. 

Bala. — Very large thin rings worn by Khatris, Sikhs and Dogras. They have a 
pearl or so strung on the gold wire of wliich they are made, 

Murki. — Smaller ear-rings of the same shape. 

Zanjiri. — A chain worn with the bala to keep it up. 

Ddr ( gold) — A small ear-ring with three gold studs one on side— -(fig. 3), 

Birhali. — A broad car-ring with 3 studs ( fig. 4 ). 

Durichah. — A ear-ring with pendant tassel (fig. 5 ). 

Ball or goshwara.— A set of rings worn all round the edge of the ear. 

BQi bah^dun, (see fig. 18) — it has a large pointed stud in the centre. 

Kaniphiil, dhedu, and jhiimka. All forms of tassel-like ornaments, made with 
silver chains and little balls, fringe of silver chain work, &c. A handsome 
pair of Karnphul is figured in the last plate of the series. 

Pipal-watta, or pipal pata, like a murki, but has a drop or pendant to it 
ending in a fringe of little gold “ pipal ’’ leaves. 

Hantali, — A similar ornament, has a stud besides the ipendant, ( see flg.«6 , ) 

BiM khiingri-dar. — A heavy fringed ear-ring ( fig. 7 ). 

Bala katoriwalla sada ( see fig. 18 ), ^ 

Hhalll. — Small ear-ring, ( fig. 8 )* 
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'42. 


43. 


44 :' 


45. 


46. 


47. 


fSl. 
1 52 . 


53. 


Jalil. — Just tlie same, only tliat tlie central stud is jewelled. 

Phumiii. — Bilk and tinsel tassels. 

MacKli Maclilian.— A small gold figure of a fisli -worn as an ear-ring. 

Tid, — pa tang. — A crescent-sb aped jewelled pendant ; along tbe lower edge of 
the crescent bang . a row of gold pipal leaves. 

Tandaura, dedi. — A huge star- sbaj^ed jewelled stud. 

Mor pliunwar. — A pendant of jeivels being a rude imitation of the figure of 
a peacock; 


ly. — N ose Ornamefts. 


Nath — A large nose ring, one side of the ring being ornamented with a 
belt of jewels or a few pearls, and gold spangle ornaments &c. hung on to it. 

Bulak. — A small pendant (fig. 10) either worn hung to the cartilage of the 
nose, or else strung on to a ^ nath.’ 

latkan. — A sort of ornament of pendants put on to the thin gold ring 
called a nath, and hanging from it. 

Mo nil. — ^A small pendant for the above, shaped like the spread out tail of a 
peacock. 

Laung. — A small stud " let into the fiesh of the nostril on one side, generally 
of gold, with a pearl or turquois on it. 

Phuli. — A small ring with a single emerald, or other stone of an oval shape,, 
as a pendant. 

Bohr. — A jingling pendant of gold pipal leaves — ( see fig. 11 ). 

Machhlian be-sir.— ( Headless fishes ) . 

Bekhan, made of gold and worn on the teeth ; — a stud of gold or silver fixed 
into the front teeth. 


y. — 'N ecklaces and Neck Ornaments. 


Mala. — A necklace of large beads hanging down long and loose. 

Banth-kanthi, ( worn by women also j ( fig. 1. ) This fits rather close to the 
neck— “the pendant may he omitted. 

Nam. —An amulet, round or star-shaped, suspended from a. twist of colored 
silk thread fastened round the neck by tying at the back ( see '^jugnl*^ 
below). 

Tawiz. — A square amulet, jewelled, or otherwise. 

Takhti, — A flat square plate engraved with figures, &c» 

Hainkal. — A'chain of twisted silk, from which depend, by little golden loops, 
various coins, amulets, &c., all round. 

Zanjiri. — A set of chains. 

Chandarmah. — A large gold fiat medal suspended by a single ring on a silk 
chain or cord. 


5 down long.. 


Chandauhar. — A collar or necklace of a great number' of chains (fig 22 ). 

Mala. — ^H^r. — A ‘plain necklace of pearls or gold beads <&c. hangiii^ 

, Champakali.—A necklace like a • collar with pendants, &c. described under 
* Berajat * ornaments^ The pendants or rays are either plain metal or set 
with stones. 

Jfignii^A'^siiigle jewelled pendant, hanging from a necklace of silk — like the 
N£m,’^ only more elongated in shape. 

Mohrdn. — A gold‘mohur or coin hung by a silk necklace. 

Haul dn. — ^A sort of amulet of jade 5 not square as a tawiz always is, but cut 
■ , incuti^e^''rour^'’th;e'edge.^ 

Saukan mohrat* A^smalhgold mtedal or large coin worn like No. 57. 

Hassl, or bass, like a ior^uea, A king or collar of silver, thick in the middle, 
and thin at either end* 
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I 




fee. 

I 67. 




68 . 


69. 

70. 


71. 

72. 


73. 

74. 


75. 


86 . 


89. 

90. 


Q-uluband. A jewelled collar (%. 13.) 

squarejewelled (or plain gold) pendant, attaclied to a silk chain. 

ll like our -vinaigrette to contain ‘ atr’ or perfume. 

iLaiidi. A cliam of siik carrying amulet cases ( fig 14 ) ^ 


VI — Ahm Ornamehts. 

mounted on silk and tied 

®5yitv'iid;»issirsr‘“”“^ * 1““ <■' ““ ««»■ «* 

Taviz. An amulet worn on tlie upper arm. 

HhicS''”^ A large thin but solid ringof gold or silver, used 
Bhawatta.— A square gold ornament, worn on the upper arm (fig. 23.) 


7II — Bracelets. 


A series of strings of shells or small gold elongated 


Poiiclii, worn on the wrist, 
beads. 

Kangan or kara or gokru. A bracelet of stiff metal, worn bent round the 
arm ; Wi.ien tlie edges are serrated it is called gokru. 

Poncliian kdtbi.^ 

Cliuadanclf ( rats^ teetb. ) 

( g'l’S'in of cardamoms. ) 

Kangan or kara zanana ( as before. ) 

Banka, tliick g^old bracelets. Hindus wear them (fio* ^ 

Gokrii (as before.) ^ 

^exibie bracelet ^^de of square gold studs mounted on a silk band. 
Cbiiri of sorts, as c i : kantakbarat, cb : cbauras, cb : kangani-dur. TW are 
generally made of a flat ribbon of gold or silver, bent romd, ( fig 16 ) ^ 

c-k.* 

Band — An annlet, broad and heavy ( see fig. 19. ) 

mtt£^ S^nall hollow ' Imras ' with grams introdnced into the hollow 


VIII.—FiNaER Emus. 

Angushtri.— A ring set with stones called also “ mundri ” (Hindi) or angfithf. 
Challa. Large chalks are worn on the toe also. Thechalla is a quite plaiii 

hoop or whole hoop ring (with or without stones) being gold or silver but 

tliesamen.il rnnnd. ° ® 


91 

92 . 


the same all roiind. 

Aiigushtaiia, augiitha. A big* ring with a broad face, worn on the great’toe. 
Khari panjangla (a set of finger rings of ordinary shape), 

ShabSlmf or khari, a ring of long oval shape (fig, 20). 

Birham gaud, a broad ring figured at Ho. 21. • 

Uke earlier ‘ cMadaaia (the beads like rats’ 


93 . 

94 . 


J 



Tlie enormous variety of names cannot fall to strike any one : every little ckaiige in 
tlie pattern or size of an ornament seems to secure it a different name. The general fom 
of each kind of jewel is always maintained, but of course the details of ornamentation vary 
immensely. Very fine jewellery is but little made In the Punjab j most of the necklaces 
and turban ornaments made for the nobility are got at Jaipur &c. The design for them is^ 
drawn out by the head jeweller himself, and he gives the drawing to workmen. All the finer 
specimens of jewelled ornanlents arc beautifully enamelled on the backj ^ unless the stones 
are clear set). 

The fine enamelling is done at Jaipur and Benares, &c. Only inferior enamelling 
( compared to Jaipur work ) is done in the Punjab. 

The gold and silver work, as far as the plain form of the article required, or as far 
as it can receive the required pattern by merely hammering on to a die or into a cold mould, 
is done by the sundr or goldsmith, ( also called zargar or sunyar.) 

If the ornament has then to be ornaniented with bossed patterns, <kc. it goes to the 
* chatera,’ embosser and chaser. 

If jewels are to be set, the enamelling at the back is done by a ^mmakar,' and then the 
stone is set into the places prepared by the goldsmith, &c. by the ‘ murassiakar ' or ' kundan- 
eaz,’ whose sole work consists in putting some lac into the receptacle or hollow in the gold 
prepared to receive the stone, putting in a tinsel or foil x>repared by the biiidligar, ” and 
then pressing in the stone, putting on a gold rim to keep it in place. 

It will be proper to describe the tools used hy each workman in his separate 
processes. 

The first operator is the goldsmith or sunar. 

He makes up gold ornaments as far as their mere form is concerned ; he neither 
finishes nor sets them with stones, nor does he ornament his work, except when he can 
do so with a die-mould. 

He has a small anvil or square block of iron slightly convex on the surface, on 
•which he works the metal. This is held firm in a block of wood. It is called ahran/’' 
His tools are ; — 

‘‘ Hathaura 


»» — ^hammers of sizes. 

Hal a blow pipe. 

Sannu ” — ^forceps, pfiain pointed. 

Eeza — a mould. 

Hatira a pair of pincer^ with blades for cutting metal. 

:«« ganni” — a long pair of pincers with the claws turned down. 
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Jandri ” — a steel plate for wire drawing. 

Zambur ’’ — ^beaTy pincers, straight blades. 

Gbaurasi — a small square beaded hammer. 

Tappa — dies, to produce patterns. 

A bit of silver or gold is placed over the mould or die and struck ( while cold ) 
with the hammer ; silver bracelets ( chhns ) are given their pattern in this way. The 
nappas’ are made of kansi or bell-metal, which is hard. The tappa only impresses a 
small part of the metal at once ; it exhibits perhaps "I* an inch of pattern. 

The roughly formed metal now goes to the chatera or embosser and chaser. He 
uses a broken pot to hold fire called taur ” ( it is just the curved portion of the bottom 
of a ‘ ghara’) ; a crucible, kuth^i ; a small anvil with a point at either end, called 
‘ ekwai and the ornamenting is done with a great variety of steel tools to be described 
presently in detail, but whose general characteristic is that they are aU like large steel 
nails with a head to receive the blow of the hammer, and the points variously rounded, 
flattened, slant-edged, straight-edged &c., and there are also difierences in the size and 
thickness of the tools. They are like stone-mason’s chisels and pitchers on a small scale, 
as far as appearance goes. 

Those with the point flat and edged, are called chirn^,” and these are in four 
sizes. The same still broader and flatter is called chaini.” When the edge is slightly 
curved like a gouge or scoop the tool is ‘ kanerna * ; when the point is flat and the edge 
blunt, the ‘ chirna ’ becomes a ‘ lurta ’ ; and when the tool is thick and large and has 
its point squared off, showing a neat smooth sectional square, it is called thalna.’* 
< Ekwasa thaln^ ’ is similar, but the point slants off so as to exhibit a sectional 
rhomboid. Each one of these tools is made in four or more sizes. 

I should add that these ‘ thalnas ’ are specially used to polish and burnish the 
ground work of metal or field, from which the embossed flower &o., stands out. 

Another tool of this sort has a smooth round point with a small hole drilled in the 
centre of the cone ; when this is struck on a piece of metal and the blow repeated, 
while the tool is moved along, a series of small points are raised on the metal which has 
something like the effect of our engine-turning.” This tool is called ‘ gul-sam,’ 

The same tools with smooth blunt points, and witlout the hole drilled, are called 

* golra,’ and are as usual made in four sizes. The same form, but where the point is 
slightly more conical and point like, receives the name of * sumbha/ 

With these tools all sorts of ornamental work and flowers are produced. The men do 
both chasing and embossing, and also repousse work. When chasing &c., on a hollow 
ornament, the workman fills it up with resin to get a firm basis to work on. 

There is a verb, ‘chitarna* to paint, adorn, emboss, from which ihe word 

* chatera ’ is derived. 

I must here add that it frequently happens that small filings and bits of gold are 
dropped on to the earthen flour of the -worhshop 5 this repeated over a number of years 
renders the soil valuable, and when a goldsmith leaves his shop, t!he people called nyaiias 
or gold-yyashers, buy the right to dig up the earth, whicB they wash by Tneatia of a ‘ Mtra ’ 
or wooden tray and collect the gold grains. 
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# It is often said tliat pure gold ^ necessary to make the points witli, bnt while the gold used must 
always he less fusible than the or gold-solder, it need not be quite pure, and I have seen some of very 
poor metal indeed. 
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If the ornament has been made of, gold, and is to he set with jewels, it will have to 
go to the ‘ mnrassia-kar ’ or kundan Bkz. If it is intended to he highly finished, i. e., to he 
jewelled in front and enamelled on the hack, of course it goes to the enameller or ‘ minS- 
km-’ first, hut I will leave the enameller for the present. The “mniassia-kSr’s” tools are : — 

A tirpai or workstool; chimta or forceps ; and anumber of polishers, besides sil& or 
steel probes. 

Let us suppose be wishes to set a stone in a ring : the ring has been made by the 
sunar, who has left a hollow place for the stone. 

The jeweller will place a little lac in the hollow, and on that will press down a 
d^nh ’’ or bit of foil, provided by the “ biudligar,” of whom presently. 

He rubs the “ dank into the requisite curve, and presses it with a small tool coii« 
sisting of a wooden handle brass bound, and carrying an agate point to polish with. 
Where the point is large and rounded the tool is called ^^ghota'’; where a very hard bit of 
agate is set so as to make a very small point, suitable for preparing the place of setting a 
very small gem, it is called khilauri^’ : another size of agate polisher is called rokha/® 
The foil being in place and the stone placed on it, sometimes the edge of the cup in 
which it rests is worked up all round so as a over-lap the stone ; this is the European way, 
.only the natives rarely do it neatly. The esteemed method however is to put a kundan 
on : that is, to press with a probe or silai thin gold foil all round the edge of the gem 
till a rim is formed, and then the foil by continual pressure consolidates and is burnished. 
The process reminds me moi^e of a dentist stopping a tooth with gold than anything else. 
The size and quality of the rim put on, as to thickness and purity of metal, can be varied 
to suit the means of the purchaser. They sometimes set jewels ‘‘ clear,” but more usually 
with a foil behind, and sometimes they color the back of the stone to deepen it, but they 
never color the foil itself. The art of fixing gems by little claws is only done by those who 
have learned the way of making European jewellery. 

Jewellery in the Eui’opean fashion is now largely made in Delhi, at which place 
almost any kind of work can be executed to order. In most of the large cities some kind 
of work can be executed in the European fashion. I have seen rings very well made at 
Lahore and at Hangra, and even watch chains of simple p>attern. The ‘chateras^ can imitate 
the European method of chasing admirably. 

The most original work of Delhi jewellery is that know by Europeans as babul 
work. The native workmen call it khardar, ” literally work of thorns (khar ) or points. 
Gold ornaments ( generally spherical, or in such form that a number of circular convex 
pieces can enter into the pattern ) are covered all over with a number of minute golden 
points,^ and then this surface, like a tiny hedge-hog’s back, in gold, is * frosted.’ Indeed, no 
comparison describes the work so well as the term babul work, which indicates its resem- 
blance to thefiower of the Acacia AraUca (babul or kikar) familiar to every Indian reader | 
but for the sake of others I may describe it a little ball of yellow filaments. The 
ornamentation of gold by. raising on the surface a number of little points was probably 
, suggested by the slight of the flowor, or perhaps originally by the seed vessel of the burr 
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(gokru) : indeed a coarser work of this sort, and made for native wear, is called ^ gokru/ The 
work was first bronght to notice about 30 years ago, and his since been increasing in demand, 
and has improved in quality up to a certain point, though purchasers must now be on their 
guard against bad gold, gilt over and frosted so as to deceive the eye. As I said before, the 
ornaments made are always spherical or at any rate convex; thus we have ball- shaped ear- 
rings, boss-shaped studs ; solitaires, brooch settings compiosed of a row of little bosses &c. 
Thy are all hollow and are sometimes filled up with lac ; each point is separately 
^ made and fixed on the surface. They are not ‘‘ repousse’* work, as one might at first 

suppose, though the convex metal base is so. 

Through the kindness of Major MAcM^Hoisr of Delhi, I have obtained further 
particulars about this manufacture, to imitate which all efforts in England have, I under- 
...stand, 'failed. " ' 

In the first place, as before said, the ' points * and the convex base are of different 
qualities, the latter is generally of inferior gold, while the points are made of gold at 
Es. 17 or 18 a tola. One of the manufacturers, however, says in his answer, that 
the alloyed gold is preferred, and he gives Es. 14 a tolah as the value of the gold used. 
The workmen get from Es, 2-8 to Es. 3 per tolah as the price of their labor, and are allowed 
from 12 annas as to Ee. 1 per tolah of gold advanced to them, as “ chij ” or wastage. 

The goldsmiths are usually Hindus, and have their residences in the tahsil Easauli, 
at the following villages 

Kewali. Eadna, Eohat. Mangal Kalan. Morthal, Kakrohi, 

Bilri Kalan. Mohana, 

The work is of some antiquity, as various castes wore ornaments of this sort before 
its suitability for the European market came to notice. The Jat men wear as an earring a 
^ gokru,* but generally women do not wear them ; Chumar women however wear them 
without objection. 

It is now time to examine the process of manufacture. 

As before intimated, the little points are ail separately made and afterwards soldered 
bn to a convex surface in regular rows. 

In order to make the pomts, a ' tappa,* which is a flat circular block or ingot of 
^‘kansi,** ( the hardest sort of bronze or compound metal, ) is requisite. Two and a half 
tolahs of the metal are melted in a small ^kuthali* or crucible over a charcoal fire, with 
the aid of the brassblow pipe. When melted, 4 mashas of ‘ sohaga * (borax) and one of black 
sajji (impure soda) are stirred iu.. and the whole poured out into a circular mould (kalbiit ) 
about the size of a military metal, and deep rough to hold the % tolahs of metal. When 
the metal is set, but still bot, it is hammered out fiat, hut not thin, on an anvil, and in the 
flat surface 5 or 6 small holes, the size of grains of poppy- seed, are hammered in with a 
punch, taking care that the holes do not entirely perforate the plate. Hext, the gold has 
to he prepared for use on this mould or block. 

Four and a half m4shas of gold are made into wire, and then drawn fine through 
the hole of a wire drawer’s plate or jandri ** till it is as fine as possible : ^ it is wound 
on a metal rod or reel, and thrown into the fire till red hot ; whex taken out it is sdft and 
flexible, and is cut with scissors into shreds of^ short length, which are set to 
^ The whole art of gold wire drawing has been described a few pages back. 
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soak in a little disk of oik This done, the workman takes np shred hy shred with 
the forceps, places it over the little hole in the ‘ tappa* before described, and with a tiny 
hammer, no heavier than 2 tolahs, gives a dexterous blow, which drives the gold into the hole. 
Turning the ' tappa ’ upside down, the workman taps the back lightly and the grains of gold 
having no disposition to stick owing to the oil, readily fall out and appear like so many 
seeds or tiny pyramids with flat base and conical apex. 

The points being ready, the convex base or matrix on to which they are to be fixed 
has to be made ; it is generally of inferior gold. This is made by hammering out a flat thin 
plate of gold and then knocking it into a mould ( in the manner of reponss6 work ) which 
leaves a smooth convex surface. Qn this the gold points have to be arranged in regular 
rows. This operation is one of great delicacy, for if the rows of points are not perfectly 
regular and parallel, the appearance will be spoiled. 

In order to make the points stick in their places before the final soldering, they 
are immersed in a sticky compound, made by boiling half a tola of the ^ dal ’ or split pulse of 
the sort called mash,, with one chitak of water and six ratis of ^sohaga’ ( borax ) till quite 
soft ; the grains of gold so prepared, are taken one by one with the forceps and placed in 
position. 

The solder is prepared thus : — Take one masha of gold and one rati of copper, and 
melt together ; hammerit out till as thin as a sheet of paper, cut the foil into shreds as fine as 
hair, and across into minute pieces ; having mixed these shreds with some of the dal mixture 
before described, the prepared ornament is anointed all over with it, and the whole pnt into 
the fire, and urged with a blow-pipe with great accuracy. The solder melts, while the points 
do not at so low a temperature ; and this is the reason why the ornament must be made of 
gold superior to the solder. The melting solder is so spread by the heat of the fire and the 
dexterous use of the blow-pipe, as to settle down evenly on the sirrface, leaving the points 
exposed, and they are thus firmly coagulated and fixed together. Should the solder be toe 
thick at any part, it would of course cover the points and spoil the appearance, and the melt- 
ing has again to be resorted to till the required even deposit of the solder is attained. All 
this requires great niceness of handling, and much experience also ; for if the fire is too hot 
or applied too long, the points would melt as well as the solder, and the work be irretrievably 
spoilt. The ornament is returned in its present state to the jeweller who employed the 
workman, but it is still dirty and unpleasing in appearance, and has to be cleaned by lighty 
heating with borax, and then receives the clear yellow frosty appearance by being plunged,, 
when clean and perfectly hot, into a strong acid solution of ^ kishta/ or unripe dried apricot 
brought from Kabul. 

Ear-rings and other ornaments are often made perfectly spherical. This is done by 
making two hemispherical bases in the mould as before describe^ they are bound together 
by iron wire, and then with ordinary jeweller's solder joined into one globe or ball i the iron 
wire can now be removed. The ]points are afterwai;ds put on in the manner already detailed. 

This class wiU be now brought to a close by an extract from the Eeport of the 
Jury in 1864 ; and this will be followed, by way of an appendix, by notes on the art of 
enameying, and of the ^trades of the pearl-borer^ the seal engraver, and the lapidary 
( hakik ) who engraves s^nes for si|;net rings. 
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EXTRACT FROM REPORT OX WORKS IN PRECIOUS IVT'B’tat.s aND 

JEWELLERY. 


Mr. E, Cooper, 
Mr. Lepel Griffin. 


Jury 


Bittu Mull, and 
Mr, E, li. Erandretli, 


. 1,1 1 ^ Stffl, the principal place in India for the manufacture 

of all kinds of jewellery ; but since the extinction of the King and Court after the mutiny 
the trade m jewellery is not what it was, and the best artmans are emigrating to the native 

states. , . '■ ■ ' ' , 

* * * # # * * ^ 

Delhi has contributed a great variety of silver brooches, several beautiful turquois 
ornaments, gold rings, jewels set in gold for necklaces, bracelets &c. &c., enamelled bracLts 
babul ornaments, gold work fans, &c. Kurnal, Rhotuk, and Umbala, sent a few gold and 
silver ornaments ; Loodianah a silver jug and cup, pair of silver shoes, and some silver 
and gold personal ornaments ; Simla several silver and other ornaments ; Kangra some 
enamelled and other ornaments ; Amritsar a large collection of ornaments of different kinds : 
bracelets, ear-rings &c. &c. also gold inlaid daggers and sword handles. Lahore had a very 
large collection of ornamental work of various kinds : silver scent bottles, jewelled sword 
handles, minakari work, jade cups, enamelled armlets and bracelets, diamondhead ornaments 
diamond bracelets, ear-rings, and various other ornaments for the person. Mooltan sent 
some enameUed sUver goblets, and gold worked knives. Googaira ( Montgomery ) had a 
very large, and a most complete collection of every kind of the ordinary rilver ornaments 
worn by the great mass of native women. Dera Ghazee Khan, Bunnoo, Peshawur 
KupoorthuUa and Ohumba, exhibited a few gold and silver ornaments. Cashmere exhibited 
some very beautiful gold and silver cups and surahis and other silver ornaments. 

A few of the most interesting articles exhibited in this class may be mentioned. 
Among personal ornaments, a superb diamond, emerald, and pearl necklace, very beautifully 
set, and richly enamelled at the back, exhibited by Behari Lai of Delhi.* A magnificent 
diamond and emerald turban ornament with emerald pendants, richly set, exhibited by 
Lalla Hurjus Rae of Lahore. Among the Kashmir contributions, a richly embossed 
golden chalice, and the silver and gold richly embossed flagons, deserve special notice. 
Some glass bottles and cups, ornamented with silver net work and gold border, exhibited by 
Ralya Ram, appear of a novel character. 

Of the koftgari work, the shield exhibited by Emamdeen and Shurfdeen appears the 
most striking ; there were also some beautifully and richly inlaid caskets and inkstands. 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded. 

Rs. 

1. A magnificent necklace, exhibited by BehM Lai, ... ... §0 

2. A magnificent turban ornament. No. 8822 exhibited by Lalla ?[urjus Rae, -25 

3. Rich diamond crescent necklace, clear set in silver, emerald and ruby 1 

pendants, exhibited by Hazdree Mull (? ) ... ... ___ r 25 

* This is shown in the plate, the last of the jewel series. — B, P, 
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it. Bracelets, studs, and brooch, set in turquoises -with enamelled backs, by 1 
Hazaree Mull ( ? ) ... ... ... .•* ••• j 

5. Euby bracelet with enamelled sides, No. 84ill, by Jowahix Lai, is well ] 

finished, unique, and tasteful, ... ... ... ... j 

6. Pair of diamond armlets set on green colored chequered ground, flowered ' 

setting, No. 8432, by Jowahir Lai, ... ... .♦» ... j 

7. Necklace of emeralds and pearls, very graceful, by Beharee Lai, 

8. Babul work solitaries and brooches by Hazaree Mull, 

9. Enamelled bracelet set with diamonds, dove colored ground, chequered pat- 

tern, No. 8836, by Haijus Eae, ... ... ... 

ID. Blue Bhawulpore enamelled silver personal ornaments, consisting of 
anklets, armlets, necklace, &c.No. 8778, exhibited by Lahore Museum, 
11. A large and curious collection of silver rustic ornaments, No. 8972, and 
following numbers, by Local Committee G-oogaira (Montgomery), 

12". Cashmere gold cups, No. 9118 and 9129, exhibited by the Maharajah, 

13. Glass bottle with silver net work by Ealya Earn, 

14. Koftgari work, especially shield and dagger No. 8929, exhibited by 

Imamdeen and Shurfdeen, 

15. Koftgari inkstand, richly inlaid, No, 8572, by Imamdeen, ... ... 

16. Koftgari box and other contributions, No. 8652, by Gholam Aindeen, ... 

17. Koftgari richly inlaid casket, No. 858^ by Enttahdeen and Kurmdeen, 

18. A richly embroidered gold waistbelt, with diamond and emerald buckle, 

Delhi, . .... .•« 
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NOTE ON THE ART OE ENAMELLING. 

Eisamelling ( minakari ) is done in tlie soutli Punjab, ( Multan and Babawulptir ), 
and also at Kangra, It is also rarely done by individual workmen elsewhere. There is a 
man at Lahore who knows the work, but who states that he can only make a sort of black 
enamel, and that he has to get the green, red, and blue, in pieces from Multan. 

In Multan it is said that the first maker was one Naulu, who worked 400 year® 
ago, and that since then the art so increased in excellence, that Multan enamelled ware 
was highly esteemed and exported to other districts. 

The term mma means, in Persian, a glass vase or blue glass ; also applied to the 
aky ‘^the azure deep” <&c., and hence to the blue vitreous enamel, which is the commonest sort. 

The enamel is usually seen in fiat, vitreous cakes : there is opaque white, yellow, 
pink and red, green and blue. All these are vitreous in substance, the melting glass being 
prepared with various metallic salts or compounds, as oxide of cobalt, iron, manganese 
and thus colored. 

A rude kind of black enamel is made without any glassy substance, as will be 
described hereafter. 

The article to be enamelled is never made of pure gold or silver, but is one-half 
alloy, to stand the heating and the treatment ; generally the metal used for the work is 
therefore said to be mma chandi ” &c. 

The silver vessel to be enamelled is first heated and made quite clean with the ‘kishta’ 
solution before alluded to. The pattern to be engraved is marked out with a probe or 
silii, and the pattern is then finished off like chatera's ” work, with such tools as he uses: 
in Multan these implements are called toghra ” and handi,” The pattern is pro- 
duced in relief, so that the lower parts being filled up with colored enamel, the silver leaf 
or whatever it is, may show out on a colored field. A small quantity of the enamel is 
now finely powdered with a tool called biloha ( Multan ), and the powder is mixed with a 
little borax into a paste with water. The paste is put on to the engraved silver, so as to 
fill up the dents and hollows cut by the engraver, and leave a clear pattern on the enamel 
ground; the tool used for applying the colored paste is in Multan called ‘ suijan.* 

To burn in the enamel is the next work. A hit of clean talc is put at the 
bottom of the furnace and on it the article enamelled j over this again a small iron cage 
or dome (to keep off the ashes of the furnace) and the whole is surrounded with lumps 
of charcoal, weU burned and well washed, so as to yield no ashes, and is set on fire. 

If on taking the vessel out it is found that the enamel has not spread evenly, or 
has coagulated or run over the edge, <&c., the excess has to be ground down with a 
file and tool called barbIL, consisting of an iron bar coated with a mixture of lac and 
corundum or emery powder. When the enamel is level and even, it has to be heated 
again, and it probably requires a farther filing down, which is done with sand and water 
and a bit of soap-nut. It is now finally heated, and after washing in the kishta solution, 
the work is finished. 

The black enamel that the Lahore workman makes is not vitreous, and merely 
shows a dull black ground, on which the silver flower pattern appears more like the *‘bidri” 
work of Central India. 
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The black enamel called by tke Kabulis (whence the art came ) ^ sawath/ is made 
by melting two parts of silver, one part of lead, and four parts of sulphur together, but this 
is done in a closed crucible and with exposure to a fierce heat ; when sufficiently melted 
the material is poured into a mould ( reza). The black substance which results is 
finely powdered, and being mixed with borax into a paste, is applied in the manner described. 

The enamelling on the back of jewellery is called pharfura,'’ and is done at 
Jaipur, not in the Punjab. 

The Uooltan enamelling is principally of cups and plates ; that of Bahawal- 
pur of large necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments for the person. In Eangra, smaller 
works, amulets, belt clasps, and even articles of European form, are enamelled. 

Enamelling is understood at Delhi also. 

The best enamelling comes for Jaipur ; no one will tell the art by which the colors 
are produced, but I have gathered the following 

Dead white enamel is made by a ‘‘ calcine," made by reducing lead in a crucible over 
a slow furnace, by tossing in a few bits of tin the lead gradually runs into a white powder: 
this is the basis of all of the opaque colors, when mixed with ( kanch ) glass powder and 
borax. Yellow is produced either with oxide of lead or iron filings reduced by calcining 
repeatedly with a little salt. Blue is produced with ^reta’ ( see Class XIXposi), with or 
without white enamel, according as a deep or pale blue is required. 

The Bahawulpur and Multan enamellers produce an opaque red or salmon color, 
obtained with white enamel and some litharge or lead, reduced further than the yellow 
oxide, and approaching the * minium ^ or red. Pink and purple are produced with ^anjani/ 
( oxide of manganese) and the white enamel. 

The Jaipur enamellers have a beautiful transparent red, which I cannot find out, 
but expect it is made by boiling acetate of copper with sugar, and obtaining a peroxide 
of copper, which, if skilfully applied at a moderate heat, gives this color (see TJre^s Dictionary 
of Arts, s» V. — “Enamel"). Grreen is produced with calcined oxidized copper and 
‘kanch’; opaque green by mixing the said copper color with yellow enamel. I have of 
course no information as to the exact quantities used : a great mystery is made of all this. 


THE PEAEL BOEEE. 

The pearl borer, “ moti-winh " ( from winhna to bore ), fixes 
tbe pearl into a little hole in a block of very soft wood, 
generally sembal, &c. The boring is done with the usual 
mechanical contrivance : a pointed tool set revolving by a bow 
and string passed round, and moved to and fro with a sawing 
movement. So here the borer is a light pointed tool with a 
long handle. To make a loose handle for this, the workman 
selects the end of a cocoanut shell, the extreme end bit of 
which makes a mushroom-shaped piece, this he holds his 
band ^upon, while the end of his boring tool revolves in 
the hollow. The bow used is of course very small and light. 



HAKKAK-EINd STONE POLISHEE OE LAPIDAEY. 

His tools are, a grindstone, wliicli revolves on a wooden axis between two nprio-lits • 
the uprights and stand are called ‘ adda.’ The wheel or grindstone called ‘ san, ’ is a disc 
made of oorundum powder and lac melted together : it is kept revolving by a bow and 
leather string, like a turner’s wheel. The sfin is made of two sorts : one to grind coarse, the 
other fine. ‘ Mitta sfin,’ is one to grind finer, this is made with sand instead of corundum. 

A third wheel is called ‘ chilasa ’ and is smaller, and serves to polish the stone 
with the aid of a paste called “ bari,” made of pounded burnt crystal or fiint. 

I may add in this place, that no one in the Punjab knows how to cut diamonds ; they 
say only one or two people at Jaipur and at Benares do : they have not the diamond powder 
necessary , and they say it Costs two or three thousand rupees to set up a wheel. Other 
stones they can polish, because the powdered corundum or emery they have, wiU suffice. The 
lapidary’s wlieel is a heavy ‘ lap ’ or disc mounted on the end of a wooden spindle, the spindle 
IS supported between two uprights, and worked with a bow ; the wheel is often weighted with 
lead to increase its rotatory power : the edge is charged with a mixture of lac and emery. 
The stone to be polished is stuck with lac on the end of a wooden holder, this is pressed 
with the right hand against the wheel, and the left works the bow : the facets are produced 
by the eye only, and are often not very regular. 

SEAL ENGEAVEE. 

The seal is used by all classes, not so much as a seal, but as a sio'uet esneciallv 
when the wearer cannot write his name ( which is unfortunately very often the kse L ^ 

XI, X ‘ mohr-kand ’ or engraver’s stand, consists of a solid heavy pyramidal box on 
the top of which IS a long wooden ledge carrying three uprights ; one at either end is fixed 
butthethii-dcan be slid along and fixed with a screw, so as to hold the graving tool 
which IS mounted between the end and middle, in a horizontal positiL with the 


1 he tool itself is set revolving by tbe 
■usual |)rocess of the bow. The point being 
adroitly pressed against the seal stonej and 
touched with oil and corundum, kept in a cup 
below, a dot or line, or other mark, is en- 
graved: the stone is stuck with lac on to a 
■wooden handle for convenience of holding. 
The graving tool or ‘ barma ' consists of 
a light turned wooden shaft carrying a steel 
spike, at the very point of which a small 
copper head, like a pin’s head, is fixed. 
This little head touched with oil and corun- 
dum does the work. If a fine line has to 
be engraved, the headed barma is removed 
and one placed inthe proper position, which 
carries a little disc ofi copper at the end ; 
the disc is perhaps J of an inch in diameter, 
and the edge can be filed esceedinfflv thin. 
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It is tMs thin edge, when pressed revolving against the seal stone, that ciits a fine line 

The whole process, however, requires the workman to be exceedingly adi'oit ui adjtistmg 

and turning about his stone so as not to get the lines too thick or too ^ eep, o ge e 
curves smooth, &c. Very nice seal-cutting is done with letters of amazing smaUness and 
fineness at Delhi, but perhaps the Kashmiris are the best of all at this trade. 

BINDLIGAE-MAKBE OF TIKSEL OEKAMENTS. 

Eindli means a small spangle. In Zangra they are worn stuck on to the face and 
forehead mtli gum. 

The hindligar mahes the * foil ' to place beneath stones set in jewellery, and also 
the small gold pendants like tiny hollow spoons : they form a fringe to niths (nose-rings) 
and other ornaments, and are called jhamkan.” 
his tools are — 

Ahmn. — A small anvil. 

Chamra clmrmi* — Parchment. 

Mihrdz, — Scissors of sizes. 

CJiumti. — Porcej)S of sizes. 

8amt — Small pincers. 

Pire holder ; agate polisher ( mohari ) ; a smooth stone ; and a three-legged stand 
or low work table. 

They have thin sheets of gold or silver called * »sitta/ and cnt out the form of the 
* bindli* with scissors ; these they color yellow or red. They give them a concav© form by 
pressing on the leather with an agate tool called gota.’* 
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NOTE ON THE KOH-I-NUE DIAMOND. 

I have a series of pampers communicated to- me bj .-the late- Diwaii Hukm Cliand 
Peshawria, vfliicli were prepared by the late Fakir Hur-iid-din. In tlie form in whicb. they 
reached me they do not present any connected ' narrative, I have therefore extracted 
the information they contain, and having added '.other matter, have arranged a' note on -^ 
the history of this celebrated diamond, going as far back as it can be traced. I have 
also been able to consult Tavernier’s Yoyage des lndes, now a rather rare book. There 
are also some good, but not perfectly accurate, notices of this diamond in the Uncyclojpceclia 
Brittanica^ and the Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The Encyclopoedia has 
reproduced Tavernier’s drawing of the diPainond. 

The legend of the origin of this dia^mond is, that it was found in the mines of the 
south of Indipti, and was worn by one of the heroes of the Mahabharat, Kama, King of 
Anga ; this would place it about 5,000 years ago, or 3,001, B. 0.^ 

hlothiiig more of it is heard till it appears as the property of Yikramaditya,t 
( Bikmiiiajit of modern Indian vernaculars ) the famous Eaja of the great Central Indian 
kingdom of Kjain ; it descended from him to the Malwa Ilr.jas, who kept it till overthrown 
by the Muhamadan power. The Muliamadan power was first felt in the Dekkan towards 
the close of the thirteenth century ; Ala-ud-dm Ktnlji, nephew of Firoz, the first so7ereign 
of the 2nd Ghori dynasty, severed times invaded the Dekkan, and his General, Kaffir, as 
early as 1310, brought back from the Dekkan a treasure consisting of several chests of 
jewels, pearls <fec.J 

Ala-ud-din died in 1316.§ I take it that this Ala-ud-dm is the one intended, and 
not the other prince of the same name, once the slave of a brahman astrolot^er, and who 
afterwards became the founder of the Brahmani dynasty in the Dekkan ( he died in 135? ) 
For if it is this latter, it is difficult to understand how the diamond found its way to the 
Delhi treasury, seeing that the weak and disorganized monarchies that characterized the 
close of the 2iid Ghori dynasty were never able to cope with, or to overthrow, the Dekkan 
power. There was also another Ala-ud-dui in 14416. Assuming then that 'the diamond 
was with Ala-ud-din Khilji, it must have remained there in possession of his successors the 
last of whom wa-s Saltan-rorahim, son of Sikandar, son of Bahlol Lodi. The possession of 
the diamond by Ala-ud-din and his successors is stated as a fact by Sultan Babar in hia 
memoirs, who fixes the date of Ala-ud-din’s acquisition of the diamond as 1306 A. D. 

It was at this time that Babar, a descendant of the great Taimfir-leng, after 
several invasions, il at length, in 1526 (A. D. ) attacked Sultan Ibrahim, and entered 
Delhi : Ibrahim was defeated and slain. One of the native historians says that, on reaching 
Delhi, Babar shewed great kindness to the family of the late emperor, assigning a 

* Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851, Vol. II., p. 695. 

f According to the Memoirs of Babar, the diamond was actually in possession of Raja Bifcramajit 
of Gwalir at the time when Hxxmayun (Babar’ s son) “iook it. The said Bikramajit was holding Agra on behalf 
of Sultan Ibrahim against Babar’ s force. Perhaps this gave rise to the idea that the great Bikramaiit 
had it. , , 4 

t See MiU’s History of India, Yol. II., p. 203. 

§ Mill, who alvjays garbles Indian names, calls him ‘AUa,’ which is no name at all. He also 
the brahmin Gangu — Kongoh ! 

II He invaded India five times between 911 and 932 Hijra. 
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* Some give it as 1 *953 of a grain, others 2i grains. Natiyes say that one rati equals 8 average sized 
grains of clean husked rice. 

f Bahar's son, who was sent on the expedition. 

' f* j ♦ 

1 1 suspect we should read * income instead of ^ expense.^ The copyist wrote instead of 
the * alif ’ was omitted. ^ 
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pension of 7 lacs of rupees to the mother. She, in gratitude for this, presented Bahar 
with the diamond, or as the Xhulasat-ul-tavarikh, calls it, a ‘ piece of diamond/ saying 
it ■weighed * 8 miskals.’ 

The weight, of which I shall speak presently, is quoted from Babar himself, who 
does not say that it was actually 8 miskals, but was about, or probably ( ghaliban ) 8 
miskals. 

In Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, the iniskal is equal to 63| grains troy, which 
would make the diamond weigh 508 grains or (taking 4 grains = 1 carat ) 127 carats. 

The native historians fix the weight differently. Berishta makes 8 miskals equal to 
224 I'atis ; and the translator of Babar’s memoirs, to 320 ratis ; but the weight of the 
rati also differs.* The miskal also is sometimes estimated at 72 grains ; this would make 
the diamond 576 grains, equal 144 carats. 

This story of the diamond being given by Ibrahim’s mother is not countenanced 
by Babar himself, who ( p. 308 of the translation ) relates as follows : — 

‘ The family of Bikramajit and the head of his clan, were at the moment in Agra, 

* [ Bikramajit, not the earlier celebrity of that name, but the Eaja of Gwalior, was at Agra 
< holding the city for Sultan Ibrahim]. Upon Humayun’sf arrival they attempted to escape, 

* but were stopped by the parties stationed to watch their movements, and were brought in 
*• prisoners. Huniayun would not permit them to be plundered, and of their own free will 

* they presented to him a peshkash, consisting of a quantity of jewels and xirecious stones, 

* amongst which was one famous diamond, which had been acquired by Sultan Ala-ud-din. 

* It is so valuable that a judge of diamonds valued it as half the daily expenses f of the 
^ whole world ; it is about 8 miskals in weight. On my arrival Humaydn presented it as 
^ a peshkash to me, and I gave it him hack as a present.’ 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who visited India about the middle of the 17th century, gives 
a different account of the origin of the Koh-i-nur, and if his story is true, that of Babar’s 
cannot be; nor is it possible that there should have been two diamonds of such extra- 
ordinary size at Delhi at the. same time ; for Tavernier, who was allowed to handle and 
weigh all the jewels, would surely have noticed the fact, It is of course possible that the 
diamond which Babar had and gave to Humaydn, was not the one which descended to Shah 
Jahdn and Aurangzeh. The writer in the Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
concludes that Tavernier’s account is not true. There is nothing in the method of cutting the 
Hoh-i-nur ( as it was seen in 1851 ) which would lead me to suppose, necessarily, that it is 
the work of an European, nor can there be any objection to the greater antiquity of the 
diamond on the ground of the art of diamond cutting being unknown. It was not known 
in Europe hefoi^e the end of the 15th century ( or 1486 A. D. ), but it may have been, and 
probably was, known long before that in India. 

Tavernier does not seem to have been aware of the existence of Bahar’s account, 
and does not relate any special enquiry as to the origin of the diamond he saw. His 
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drawing and description do not certainly correspond exactly to tlie sliape and facets of the 
Koli-i-nur as it was in 1851, and there is no reason to suppose that it had been touched 
between the date of the Mogul reign and its possession by the Sikh power. On the other 
hand, if the diamond really had its origin in only the preceding reign, there must have been 
persons at the Court who were well aware of the truth. There is, however, a great improb- 
ability in one particular about the story, and that is, that the rough diamond weighed 
900 ratis, equal to about 787 carats 1 The diamond Tavernier saw and weighed was only 
280 carats, so that there must have been 500 carats lost in cutting, which is hardly possible* 
Tavernier^ s story is as follows : — 

After mentioning that on 1st hTovember 1665 he was shown the jewels in Auraiigzeb's 
« treasury, he says,^^ ' the first jewel put into any hand was the great diamond, which is a 
^ round rose diamond, very convex on one side ( fort haute d’un cote ) ; on the under side 
« there is a small nick with a little flaw in it.f It is of fine water, and it weighs 319|- 
^ ratis, equal to 280 carats ( of 4 grains ) : the rati equal to 7-8ths of a carat. When 
‘ Mirgimala, ( sic, ) who betrayed his master the King of Goleonda, presented the stone to 
« Shahjahan, it was uncut, and then weighed 900 ratis, equal to 787| carats, and had several 
^ flaws. Had this stone been in Europe it would have been difiPerently treated, some good 
‘ pieces ( pendants) would have been taken ofl* it, and the stone itself left much larger ; as it 

* is, it has been quite polished away. It was Le Sieur Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who 

* cut it, and who was poorly recompensed for his pains. They reproached him with having 

* spoiled the stone, saying that he could have left it much larger. Instead of paying him for 

* his work, they made him pay 6,000 rupees, and would have taken more if he had anything 

* more for them to take. If Hortensio knew his work better, he could have taken some good 

* pieces ofl without doing wrong to the King, and without having had so ranch work to 

* polish it, but he was not a very skilful diamond cutter.’ 

Whether this account of the origin be accepted or Babar’s, there can be no doubt 
that this diamond came from the Goleonda mines. Tavernier expressly says that it came 
from a mine which he calls GaniJ (or Coulour, in Persian) which is sevenmarches east from 
Goleonda. This is the Gani Partiala visited by Dr, Voysey in 1823 ; and the early history of 
the stone in Babar’s memoirs points to the Dekkan as its origin. How these mines of 
Goleonda were known to yield larger diamonds than any of the others of Eaolconda and 
Yisaptir. 

It is commonly said that this diamond used to adorn the ^peacock throne.* 
This, however, was certainly not the case in Aurangzeb’s time. Tavernier (p. 241) gives a 
minute description of this splendidly jewelled couch, but the great diamond is not described 
as being in it. One large diamond is described, but that weighed 80 or 90 carats only, and 
does not correspond in size to the Koh-i-nur. 

In Chapter XXII there is a further description and a plate of this large diamond : 
it is represented as cut in uniform facets,^ and there is an irregularity in the shape at one 
side, he says ; — 


« Voyage des Indes ( Paris, 1676, voL, 11., p. 249.) 
f See foot note to page 198 post 
$ The word gani or kair, means mine* 
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. * Tkis is very like the real stone, wljiich is quit flat below and is nearly oval, except a slice cut ofl ona 
8ido i endwise, and from the end opposite ike gash or slice, it is quite like Tavernier’s plate. 


Oe dia.ma>iit appartient an G-rand Mogol lequel me fit 1 honnenr de me le fairo 
monti'or avec tons ses antres joyanx. On voit la forme ou il est demeure etant taille, et 
m’ayant esta permis de le peser, j’a;y trouve qu il pese SlOg i*atis qiii font 2.^9 1 de 
nos carats. Estant brut it pesoit comme j*ay dit ailleurs 907 ratis qui font 798 ^ de 
nos carats, Cette pierre est de la mcme forme comme si Fon avoit coupe nn eiif par le 
miliem’’ 

Tavernier also mentions that the rati nsed in VT-eighing diamonds at Golcoiida and 
"Visapur, is § less than the European carat of 4 j grains# 

The writer of the Note in the 1851 Catalogue, before quoted, questions Tavernier^g 
measurement of the weight, as, if a rati is equal as he says to 7-8ths of a carat, it should 
equal about 8| grains, which no rati ever does; the maximum being 2 1 and the 
average received weight 1*9 grains. If weighed by the higher scale it gives 700 grains 
or 175 carats, which is very near the actual weight of the Soh-i-nur, viz, 186 carats. 

The diamond remained in the hands of the Mogul sovereigns down to Eng 
Eoshan Aktar Muhamad Shah (who ascended the throne in 1720) at the time when Nadir 
Shah invaded the Empire of Hindustan, Nadir Shah, after the battle of Ilarnal entered 
Delhi in March 1739 A. D. He seized the entire treasury of Delhi, including the peacock 
throne and the great diamond, which he called Koh-i-nur or '‘mountain of light” : this is 
the origin of the name by which the diamond has since been known. There is no reason to 
suppose any truth in the story which represents Nadir Shah as changing turbans with 
Muhamad Shah, and taking the diamond along with the turban. Nadir Sha.h took the 
Koh-i-nur with him, but nine years after his return to Persia he was murdered by his 
nephew Ali Kuli Khan. Soon, however, the country fell into a state of anarchy, and 
Ahmad Shah Durani, who had been a yas^wal or chief porter in Nfidir Shah’s service, 
became King at Kandahar and Kabul, A. H, 1161. The Kingdom of Persia, however, did 
not immediately pass into the possession of the Durani. Karim Khan Zind reigned seven 
years after NMir Shah, and possessed the diamond ; his brothers Jafir Khan and Lutf Ali 
Khan succeeded, and had the diamond also. Lutf Ali was eventually defeated by Agha 


Muhamad Khan Kajar, and fled for his life. During his flight he fell in with 90 Seistani 


troopers, to whom he shewed the diamond, which was then worn as a bazuband or armlet 
for the upper arm ; the diamond he o^ered to them as the price of his safety. With 
characteristic treachery the Seistdnis took the diamond, deserted Lutf Ali after hamstring- 
ing his only horse, and made their way with the precious jewel to Kandahar. In this 
city they attempted to sell it, but Ahmad Shah Durani having heard of this, sent for the 
men and seized the diamond. Ahmad Shah died A. H. 1184, and was succeeded by his son 
Taimur Shah, who, after a reign of 28 years, was succeeded by his son Zaman Shah. Zaman 
Shah was defeated and deposed by his brother Mahmud Shah. 

ZamM Shah when defeated at Ghazni, fled towards the Khaibar, and’took refuge in 
the fort Ashik ( do in Nurdin’s papers ), In the walls of the fort Zaman Shah hid the 
Koh-x-ndr along with some other valuables. Shah'fehuja, a younger brother of Zaman Shah, 
did not allow his brother Mahmud to reap the fruits of his victory, but, having gained over 
a considerable body of troops, established himself on the throne. To him Zam4n Shah 
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revealed the liiding place of the and it vras dug out and given over to Bliali 

Slmja. Shall Bbiija was however unable to hold the throne against Mahmud Shah, but 
was defeated and forced to take refuge at Bawalpindi, carrying the jirecious diamond with 
Mm., 

While there, the Governor of Kashmir sent to assure him of fidelity, and invited him 
to Kashmir, Shah Shiija believing him, moved to Hassan Abd^l, and thence to Attoch, 
Meanwhile, Mahmud Shah, Shah Shujri’s successful rival, sent though his Wazir, Katih 
Khan, overtures for the friendship of Maharaja Eanjit Singh. 

The Kashmir Governor ( Ata Muha.inad Khan ) no sooner heard of this, than ho 
sent renewed solicitations to Shah Shuja to come to Kashmir. Shah Shuja did so, hut 
first despatched his wife Wafa Begam to Lahore, carrying the diamond with her* 
Shah Shuja, as is well known, immediately on reaching Kashmir, was treacherously seized 
and imprisoned. 

Waf^ Begam was vfell received by the Maharaja, and suitably lodged and enter- 
tained at Lahore. So soon as the news of the Shah’s fate reached her, she sent to the 
M.aharaja, begging his assistance in procuring his liberation, and offering the Koh-i-nur as 
a reward for the service. 

Meanwhile Wazir Fatih Klutn ( Malimiia Shah’s Wazir ) had made still further 
interest with the Maharaja, and induced him to aid in the Wazir’s design of invading Kash- 
mir. Banjit Singh advanced as far as the Boht^is fort ( Jhelam ), and instructed a number 
of his Chiefs and Bajas to assist Wazir Fatih Khan in his expedition against Kashmir, 
but secretly ordered them to secure, at all hazards, the liberation of Shah Shuj^. 

The Maharaja returned to Lahore and immediately acq^uainted the Begam with 
the measures taken for the Shah’s release, demanding the promised diamond as his reward 5 
the Begam prudently, however, declined giving it up till she saw her husband with her 
own eyes. Maharaja Baiijit Singh was obliged to be contented, and made arrangements for 
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Bliaya Ram Smgb. and otliers were sent to solicit tlie delivery of tlie diamond* 
They pressed him exceedingly, but he made pretences to avoid giving it up* He 
was therefore put under a strict guard, and every day served to add to the severity 
of his condnement.’^ Shah Shujit sent a deputation to the Maharaja saying, that the 
diamond was mortgaged for 6 crores of rupees due at Kabul, but the Maharaja was not 
satisfied. At last it was agreed that the Mahajara should pay three lacs of rupees in 
cash, and grant a Jagir of the annual value of 50,000 rupees. On receipt of the Maharaja’s 
promise, Shah Shuja said he would deliver the diamond within fifty days. 

“ On the 29th Jamadi-ul-awal, (1st June A. B. 181S,) Fakir Azi7.-ud»din, Bhai 
Ourbaksh Singh, and Jainadar Khushdl Singh, went to Shah Shuja and demanded the 
diamond. The Shah reifiied that Maharaja Ranjit Singh should come for it himself. 
The Maharaja on hearing this, cheerfully mounted his horse, and accompanied by troops 
“ on the right and left, and taking with him a snm of 1,000 rupees in cash, went to Shah 
“ Shuj^’s haweli. The Shah received him with respect and bended the knee to him. 
The Maharaja then sat down ^ ^ The Shah produced the diamond 

and gave it to the Maharaja, who signed an agreement to secure the Shah from further 
‘‘ molestation.” Presents were then exchanged, and the Maharaja returned to the Fort. 

In Kur-ud-din’s papers a number of statements are given of various persons who 
were questioned as to whether the three lacs agreed to be paid were ever granted. It seems 
quite clear that, although from time to time sums of money were presented to the Shah^ 
the agreement alluded to was never fulfilled. 

As to the weight of this diamond, I already stated that the Khulas^t-ul-tawarikh, 
speaking of the diamond in Babar’s time’s says, the weight was 8 miskals=14i4 carats. Wlien 
obtained by Ranjit Singh, wise examiners ” of the time gave its weight as 42;mashas == 
336 ratis == 735 grains = 183| carats, which is close to its exact weight. 

The diamond was set in gold, and worn as a bazuband or armlet, and is still 
remembered at Lahore by the name of the bazuband diamond. It was in the state in which 
it was exhibited in 1851, 186 carats in weight and worth <50 270, 768; it has since been 
re-cut. 

No one in this country had an adequate idea of the value of this stone. It is 
commonly said that Ranjit Singh on being asked the value said it was ‘^ikb^l,’ or the 
power which could conquer the state which ]possessed it ; but what the Maharaja really 
Lid, more humorously, was, that the price was ^ shoes ’ --i. e., he who could give his enemy a 
beating ( shoe beating is the oriental sign of defeat ) and take it from him. The meaning 
is, however, the same. 

Fakir Nur-ud-din writes as follows, about what he heard Wafa Begam say on this 
subject : — 

A few months after the diamond in question came into the possession of the Maharaja, 
« I TOs called back from Jaiandbnr to Lahore, aiwi deputed by tbe Mabaraja to Wafa 
' « Be<-am, to find out wbat opinion sbe bad of its value. By order of ibis Highness^ I 
“ visaed Wafa Begam, and begged her to inform me wbat sbe bad heard or knew to be its 
“ value.- Wafa Begam, in reply, said that its value could not be described in one way, but 
; in several ways. Accor^g to wbat sbe bad beard from her ancestors, its value is equal 
' *• to a heap of precious stones and gold mobrs filling a space marked by five stones, each 
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thrown on four sides and upwards by a strong young man. Some have said this even to 
be an inadequate value ; others have said that its value is equal to half of the daily income 
of the whole worlds And the real price by which it has passed from one hand to another, isi 
presentation of a weak to a powerful party, which price brought it in the possession of 
Saduzai family, and at last into the hands of the Maharaja. 

The subsequent history of the diamond is too well known to need repetition. It was 
ceded to the British in 1849, taken by the Marquis of Dalhousie, G-overnor General, 
to Bombay in 1850, and entrusted to Lieutenant Colonel Mackeson, C. B., and Captain 
Eanisay, who sailed with it to Europe, reaching Portsmouth on 30th June 1850. They 
handed it over to the Board of Directors East India Company, and, on the 3rd July 1850, 
it was delivered to Her Majesty. It has since been re-cut in a completely round form" 
losing considerably in weight, but gaining vastly in beauty and brilliancy. It can be worn 
either in a bracelet or in a necklace ; there are two pendants mounted with it 
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ABTICLES OE VEETU. 

All tliat can be" done in tliis class is to gwe a list of tiie more remarkable specimens 
that haTe come to notice. 

Lahoes. 

Powder-bom, made of polisbed shells of some large species of Turlo ; tbe month 
being closed with copper gilt covering. 

There was one from Ami-itsar in the 1864 Eshibition [Eo. 10100]. 

[ 8772 ].— Horse trappings of gold repousse work on velvet. ( value Es. 2,900 ) 
belonging to Eaja Harbane Singh of Lahore. 

[8774]. Necklace of gold and coral for horses, ( value Rs. 370). Another of 

large white glass beads. Another of jade heads. Another made of gold coins (ashrafies) 
strung on silk cord. Another of large beads of cut rock ciystal. 

[•8773 Small cups of rock crystal. These are brought from Tarkand, &c., and 

are much admired in the houses of the wealthy. 

[8780]. A cup of green serpentine. This is called “ zahr mohra, because, if 

poison is poured into it, the stone is supposed to crack, and so “ reveal the poison.” 

[ 8781 ].— A jade cup, inlaid with precious stones. 

|- large onyx stone cut into the shape of a frog ( Kabul ) in the Ijahore 

Museum. 

[ 8784 ]. — Various sword handles of jade, amulets and charms of the same, inlaid 
and set •with stones. 

[ 8800 ].— A fly-flap, yak’s tail, in gold and jewelled handle ( Eaja Harbans Sing, 

Lahore ). . . a i 

[ 8803 ]. Series of agate knife bandies. This stone is brought from Cambaj. 

j* ^ ^ jade cnp. These jade articles are all brought from Yarkand, and are 

fiot made in the Punjab. ,, n . v * n, c • i 

[- 8809 ].— Ornament for the point of a scabbard, set with rubies. Another ol jade. 

[ 8810 ]. — ^Eignre of a tiger carved in agate. 

[ 8811 ].— Beads of clouded amber. 

[ 8813 1— Vases of dark green jade ( loot firom China ). 

[10123]. — A hooka vase of carved marble. 

j- ]. A marble book-stand — ^two plates of carved marble, crossed like the letter 

X ; the Koran is rested on this in a mosque at prayer time ( it is called “ rihl ” ). 

Ameitsab. 

[10087].“-A crystal howl, value Es. 150. ^ 

[10090]. — An onyx cup, value Rs. 100 ( or agate, ** sang ghauri’*)* 

; Also a series of pen holders, little dishes and salt-cellars, of agate and serpentine 

! ( zahr mohra ), 

I ^ Fatyala. 

[10264f, — A boat carveO, out of white Jaipur marble. A pen-case ditto, ditto. 
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CXj^SS 

MANUFACTURES IN "WOOD, USEFUL AND ORNAMENT AT, 

Division I.— Fitenitueb. 

» II- — Oaeveb and Inlaid Woek. 

Furniture is so little used by natiyes. tbaf this class is a small and uninteresting 
oae. A neb man's bouse is often well fumisbed with carpets, bangings, low cusbioned 
divans, and » niasnads,” but ornamental furniture is unbnouni save to those few wbohave 
adopted tbe European style. Tables, often inlaid, or with legs covered with silver plate 
and arm chairs, are alone in use, and low wooden stools for sitting on. ^ ^ 

The number of natives wbo are skilled in wood carving is however considerable. 
The form of articles produced by them is rbrely good and never beautiful ■ it is onlv 
in sur&ce design that they seem to excel. ’ ^ 

All the furniture that was really good in tbe Exhibition of 1864, was made by car- 
penters wbo bad taken patterns from European articles, and brought their own skill in 

design and carved tracery to bear on the work, 

furniture*'--'’^°"^'“^ mentioned as shewing the more curious- articles of 

[ 9571 ].— An arm cbaii-, entirely made of white marble ; tbe back and sides being 
perforated and carved. A similar one was sent from Lahore (Sirdar Bhaowan Sinu 
^ hibitor, ) Amritsar. ^ 

[ 9578 ].— An arm chair entirely covered with plates of ivory and mother-o’pearl 
(nmiru), Nawab Jahanoir Khan, Lahore. ^ 

[ 9581 ]. — Tdn wood table inlaid with ivory. 

(See Lacquered Ware), 

[ 9708 ]. A round table in painted wood. The design of this being of the shawl 
pattern, was really beautiful, aud the coloring chaste and subdued. The cost of such 
table is 81 Eupees. ^ * 

The following specimens are all of European fashion 

+ 1 . + [9570].-Eaund table, the top inlatd with 50 different kinds of Punisb 

the stem and base representing reeds on a lake, with swans suunortin^y tliA fo>i ^ 
white wood, and with water lilies. The plate shews this elegaLt pLf S ^rk 
by native carpenters under directions of Mr. J. Gordon, c. e. ^ 

[ 9568 ].-A drawing-room chair, elaborately cafved ( Sird& Bhagwfo Singh 1 
This shews how delicately natives can caa-ve ; the material is tali or slusham wood, 
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Simla. 

[ 9554 ]. — Boolk: cases, eMffoniers, small tables, arm cbairs, concbes, &c. 

Simla is celebrated for its carved ware. Several carpenters may be seen in tlie 
bazar at work. The patterns are supplied them, and the imitation is excellent. The 
woods most used are walnnt, and a beantifol zebra wood known as kakkar ( Fidada ). 
The work is cheap enough : a pair of teapoys cost Es. 20 j a book-stand for the table Es. 3 ^ 
a flower-stand Es. 20 ; a conch ( the wood work ) Bs. 25. 

Jalatohae. 

[ 9565 ]. — A side-board or chiffonier carved in shlsham wood. This elaborate earr- 
ing is figured in the annexed plate. 

Otkee Bisteicts. 

In Shahptir, a remote and rather wild district. Major Davies, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, got some native carpenters to make excellent furniture. At Lahore, in the 
Railway Workshops, with the aid of good tools and effective superintendence, almost any 
article of joiner's work, plain and fancy, can be produced. The Baja of Bapurth^la sent to 
the Exhibition a table with a marble top, and a carved arm chair, very well finished and 
polished. Tha last item is not often well done ; as a rule native workmen are contented 
to varnish with copal instead of actually polishing. 

I should not close this class without alluding to the ‘‘ Gujrat Chair/' This is an 
instance of how an article of manufacture can be introduced and localized within narrow 
limits and then rendered permanent. Some years ago a Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat, 
named Capper, interested himself in manufactures. Mrs. Capper gave some carpenters a 
pattern of a folding easy chair. It was at once imitated in tun wood, and has a loose 
hanging cushion of leather. I have already alluded to the leather.* These chairs are 
made only at Gujrat, and have obtained a Punjab celebrity : they are called by the natives 
0-ujrat or Capperina' Chairs." 
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DIVISION II 


Ammtsab. 

-■Walking sticks of olive wood, and of the “ Eanns " ( Cotoneaster ) 
:ite sort of carving is on a short stick, carried, I believe, by Bairfigf fakirs, 
inscriptions carved in relief in GurmukW, Hindi, and Persian characters. 

-A carved vase for a hdka, of wood. 


A model in carved wood of an elaborately carvea veranaan oi arcnes aua pmais, 

in an ancient b&radari. This piece of work may be seen in the Lahore Central Musenm. 
It is a faithful representation of a very elegant and interesting specimen of domestic 
architectural wood carving. 

JhEIiAM. 

I may note from this district neatly turned and polished cups of shisham wood, 
and a similar series from Shahpur. 

The Jury Reports on “Furniture” and “Wood Carving,” prepared for th( 
Exhibition Committee of 1864, may conveniently be printed as an Appendix to this Class. 
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JUET EEPORT Olf FTJEFITUEE AND WOOD CAEVING. 

I’lraiture, in the common acceptation of the -word, is unknown to Orientals The 
articles requisite to the inside of a house differ in little beyond the material of' which 
they are made in the halls of an Indian prince and the hut of a peasant. Each must haye 
his charpoy, but one will have it of silver, whde the other will have it of wooZ 
As in then ordinary dress and food,- so in their domestic comforts all classes 
or less equal. Tables are as superfluous to them as knives and Lkl - 
on occasions of ceremony rather than for comfortable repose, and are ch’ieflt looked 
^ a species of social thermometer by which a man’s position may be at oL dltelST 
0% persons of quality sit on chairs at a visit ,• dependents and inLiorshave to iTtht 
ground. The idea of household comfort is but faint in tliA * ;3 

rooms, are the characteristics of ordinary French in/l \ bed 

The diL of an English home come out to the best advantaire 

Swf r 71 ^ of the fLftSfS 

than in the barbaric pageants of former Sys.""* 

ever made IS now under preparation for the Nmam of Hyderabad ; and nearer the“e of 
forgetttrrLsr'""^^^ “ palaoe that make the spectator 

Punjab3T::?dlt^^^^^^^ of furniture, even in the 

native use. The designs will kT invented by natives and intended for purely 

are likely to approve of That thl hi bee?Se? Europeans 

this Ex Jbitioi will show. The the contents of the Furniture Court iu 

two ««=pSon,, iTt”' "" ““ » 

Other departments, it is evident that much 7 ’ 

been aUoL, and had theTbTects of thT^^^^^ oonld have been done had more time 

i. i. the Si 1 Xt rf “■ “• 

durability are the points kept in view in fm-niKh^ ' i economy and 

liness. It will be long before this depressinir influe ^ elegance and cost- 

symptoiSs of its decline -discernible even now The'^stX'ofl 

w i. ««« .ow a™ i. ^ .irzzziziz! 
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there are circumBtaaces which_^m always tell strongly ih favor of an incligenons mannfaotnrc 
of temture. One of these is, the senons expense of getting any other ; another is the 
unsuitability of finely polished or veneered i^uropean furniture for such a climate as this : 
it cannot last any time. The defects are in the material as often as in the style of wort' 
The desiderata in furniture for Anglo-Indians are that the wood be suited to the climate' 
that it be left as much as possible in its natural state without the unpleasant adjuncts of 
sticky varnish, cracking veneer, or jagged brass binding j that it be portable and Imht 
so as not to incommode a traveller ; that it be elegant in shape, and calculated for coolness 
both is appearance and practice, and that it be moderately cheap. These qualities are 
rarely found together in Indian furniture. One of the objects of the Exhibition is to 
ascertain what improvement can be made in this respect and how. There is perhaps 
scarcely a house in the Punjab that contains a complete set of furniture, that is, a series 
of articles all of the same wood and in the same style. Houses are furnished piece- 
meal, one article being the production of one man, another of another, living in far distant 
ages : moat of the articles have a history of their own full of interest if they could but 
unfold it. These anomalies are the result of stern necessity, and not of choice. A few 
years may see them vanish. 

To the European eye there is nothing in the Furniture Court equal to the chiffonier 
made in the 89th Eegimental Workshop, for finish and solidity ; the joining is excellent 
the polish and the exact fit of the shelves and doors are all that can he d^ired. Native' 
made furniture always seems unfinished ; the artificer seems to tire of his work as it 
approaches completion. The superiority of the work of European soldiers over that of 
natives is very noticeable. The inlaid table from Amritsar, however, shows that under 
European superintendence irative workmen can attain a high degree of success. 

The districts contributing furniture are Lopdiana, Simla, Jullundhur, Amritsar 
Lahore, Goojrat, Shahpore, Mooltan, Gugaira, Kuppurthula, and Kashmir. The 
following Regiments also sent, contributions Her Majesty’s 89th, Her Majesty’s 93rd 
Highlanders, Her Majesty’s 101st Regiment, and the 2nd Battalion Rifl e Brigade. 

The following articles were specially noticed : — 

[ 9570 ].— A round drawing room table, the top inlaid with 64 different Punjab 
woods ; and with an elegantly carved and ornamented pedestal. Both in design and work- 
manship it leaves nothing to he desired, while it derives additional value from its exhibiting 
at a glance the resources of the province in woods suitable for furniture. 

[ 9764 ].— A chiffonier exhibited by Sergeant Ord, 89th Foot, made in the Regi- 
mental Workshop. It has been already noticed above. 

[9679], A carved side board from Shahpiir. The carving is rather coarse^ 
but it is effective, particularlyat a little distance. 

[ 9680 ]. — A round table from Shahpur, not very ornamental, hut serviceable and 

solid. 

[ 9564—64 ].— Tenpieees of furniture from Simla. They are aU in the same style, 
or nearly so. They are chiefly of ‘ kakkar ’ wood. The carving is clear and effective, 
and the shape of all the articles good. They form a vsry elegant set, and are creditable 
to liie manufacturer, ^ 
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[ 9675 ]. — An iron easy chair from the 0ujrat jaiL It consists of a piece of fine 
durri stretched on a light iron frame* It moves easily and is ^ell balanced. 

[ 9578 ]. — An arm chair made of ivory and mother o’pearl, exhibited by Kawah 
Jahangeer “Khan. The shape is not elegant, but the construction is curious. The blend" 
ing of the two materials gives it a very silvery appearance. 

[ 9579 ] . — An arm chair carved in marble, exhibited by M. Ter Arratoon. A 
beautiful piece of work, in thorough oriental style. 

[ 9768— ‘71 ]. — A wire chair, a stool, flower stands, <^c., from the Eegimeiital Work-^ 
shop of the 10 1st Eegiment. These are the only specimens of this elegant and useful 
kind of work in the Exhibition, and are very creditable to tbe makers. The flower 
stands would ornament a verandah, and the wire seats would prove very convenient in 
a garden. This species of work might be largely developed in the Punjab, and would 
prove most suitable. 

[ 9779 ].— An ice box— Bifle Brigade. This is very well constructed in 2ilnc and 

wood. 

[ 9784]. — Easy chair, 3rd Battalion Eifle Brigade, very solid and comfortable* 
wood well cut and polished, well stuffed and mounted on castors. 

Wood cabviko. 

The specimens in this department are very few in number, and are not generally of 
high merit. This cannot be for want of good woods to carve in, as these are known 
to exist in abundance. The native idea appears to be to have their small ornaments and 
figures cut in ivory or stone, or moulded in precious metal They like a little rout^h 
carving in wood over a doorway or on a balustrade, but they do not seem to care so 
much for that minute artistic carving which pleases the European eye. An exception 
must he made in favor of the hill districts, where wood carving is practiced to a 
considerable extent, as well as stone sculpture. This taste is, in them, much more 
advanced than their social and intellectual condition in other respects would lead us to 
suppose. 

After all, fancy carving in wood is not an art that is ever likely to meet with much 
encouragement, except, in as far as it can be made subservient to utility in connection with 
furniture or architecture. 

In this, as in all other arts practised by the natives of India, it is surprising what 
creditable results they arrive at with the use of the coarsest and simplest of implements. 
The idea of subdivision of labor, even in turning out small articles in large quantities, 
would never enter into a native’s mind. He would commence, carry on, and finish, ®^each 
one himself, not leaving a single one of the various processes to be performed by another. 
The hill carving, in particular, is executed with the rudest of tools, and must occupy the 
patient artist many a weary day. The remifneration would be incommenserate with 
the labor expended, in any country but this. 

Some of the best carving in the exhibition was'^the work of other provinces. 
The^style of carving displayed in the n^sive black furniture of Bombay, ^and its occasional 
imitations the Punjab, is chamcteristic of a different department of the art altogether, 
and one which is calculated to play a much more important part in the manufactures of 
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tlie country, and tlie social comforts of its inliabitants, wbetlier native or alien. It must 
be admitted, liowever, that the chief excellence of the Bombay specimens, sent to the Punjab 
Exhibition by way of comparison, is in their color and boldness of design. As far as 
workmanship is concerned we do not see what is to prevent the artificers of Simla from 
equalling their brethren in Bombay. The chief want about the specimens of Punjab 
carved furniture, is a want of finish. The last touches are left undone, and the result 
is an appearance of incompleteness, which is fatal, 

which contributed specimens of wood carving, are Delhi 
Elurnal, IJmbaila, Loodiana, Jullundhur, Kangra, Hoosliyarpore, Amritsar, Lahore, 
0ujranwala, Simla, and Shahpore. This list includes some of the districts under Class 
XV, because wood carving can scarcely be separated from furniture where the articles are 
of an ornamental character. It includes also districts which contributed specimens of 
simple wood turning, not sufficiently ornate to be styled carving, and yet not capable of 
being classed under lacquered turnery. 

Kinds. The kinds of articles exhibited are sandal wood boxes, boxes of other 
kinds of wood, some of them on the Bombay pattern, charpoy legs, walking sticks with 
fancy heads, ornamental spoons and forks, spices and fruits in wood, paper knives, 
weights, combs, card cases, cups, carved furniture, and a few miscellaneous things. 

Articles noticed.’-K carved chair—Xo. 9568 of Class XY—exhibited by Sirdar 
Bhagwan Sing, made by Karm Sing of Amritsar. This is one of the most striking 
objects on entering the Purniture Court. It is evidently not intended for use, and cer- 
tainly not calculated to ensure comfort, hut for elegance of form and excellence of 
execution, the Jury, consider it a most creditable specimen of Punjab wwkmanship. All 
the lines are in fiowing curves ; the feet consist of the claws or paws of some animal, 
probably unknown to naturalists, proceeding out of the mouths of many teethed 
dragons : rather a grotesque combination, but pardonable for its very extravagance. Tlie 
sides and back are adorned with similar fancies. White bone, or ivory studs are inter- 
spersed with the carving, and the whole is surmounted with the Eoyal Anns, evidently 
showing that the chair is of recent production. We believe it was specially made for 
the Exhi]3ition. The carving in some places may be considered rude, and only saved from 
condemnation by a liberal coating of varnish ; but the same delicate work is not expected ia 
an article of this kind that we look for in a jewel casket or an imitation of fruit and leaves. 

[ 9570 ]. — A drawing-room table; the top inlaid with 64 different Punjab woods, 
exhibited by Mr. J. Gordon, Executive Engineer of Amritsar. This table is mentioned here 
on account of the beautiful carving on the pedestal. The base consists of a mimic pond 
formed of mirrors, on which rest a few water-lilies carved in white wood, and two swans of 
similar wood, stretching their necks up the pedestal, which is surrounded by’ carved rushes 
rising out of the pond below. The whole effect is excellent. As an artistic work, there 
is nothing in any department of the Exhibition to excel it. 

‘‘ [ 9192— -98 ]. — Delhi Boxes, exhibited by Ismail Khan. These were noticed in 
the Pine Art section on account of the ivory pamtmgstx>n them, but the carving is deserv- 
ing of notice here. 
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[9206 ]. — Spoons and forks esMMted by tbe Ijocal ExMbitioii Committee of 
Umballa, Tliese are very cleanly carved in good wod, and are remarkable for tiieir 
delicate finisli, 

[ 9211 ]. — Cardamoms of vp-ood — ^Umballa. 

[ ITo. ]. — Similar ones from Labore and Amritsar, These imitations are most 
deceptive in their semblance of nature. 

[ 9554 — 64 ].— Ten pieces of carved furniture from Simla, exhibited by Lieiiteiiant 
Colonel Lawrence, particularly two flower-stands, which are beantifnlly carved, with 
double serpentine stem, and leaves round the top, 

[ ITo. ] — A chowri ’’ made of sandal wood, also one of ivory— Puttiala, The 
patience with which each separate hair or fibre of the fly-flap has been separately cut is 
astonishing,*^ 
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a ; DIVISION III. 

TDRNED AND LACQUERED WARE, 


There are two prominent kinds of work wMcli deserye separate mention ; one is tlie 
^Kir-i-kharat’ or turned and lacquered ware,- known to EnropeansbjthenameofPak- 
patan work ; the otliei% the turned work of Dera Ismail Khan/ 

The kharat work consists of turned wood boxes, cups ai^d toys, the outer face of 
which is prettily colored with a coating of mottled lacquer. 

The best work in the Punjab is done in the Montgomery district {late Gugaira) 
at a place called Pakpatan ; but the art is by no means confined to this place. I have 
specimens from Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, ( both the city and the sub-divisions of Sliarakpiir 
and Kasur,) ghahpur and the Derajat. Of the Perajat work I shall give a separate notice 

The lacquered work has a fine polish and generally a marbled or mottled ap- 
pearance, often in two or three colors, and the article finished with a flowered border 
which latter is done by a species of handiwork different from the rest, and certainly affording 
a good instance of the delicacy of native handling, 

In describing the work of Pakpatan, I may be excused for introducing the account 
given of this remarkable town in the Settlement Beport 

« The census gives Pakpatan five thousand ( 5,000 ) inhabitants, a number which 
the appearance of the town would cause a stranger at first sight to believe to be under 
estimated. The conspicuous situation of this to^vn, on an elevated mound which overlooks 
the plain for many miles, creates, at first sight, a very favorable impression, which a 
nearer acquaintance however soon dispels. The streets are narrow and steep, the houses 
are badly constructed, and the place is especially noted for its sanctity and filth. The 
latter requires no further remark here, but, from its peculiar construction, this town is 
not likely to be improved by any sanitary measures, unless at a vast expense. Its sanctity 
is renowned throughout the Mahomedan part of Asia. It contains the tomb of the celebra- 
ted saint and martyr, B^ba Furreed, who converted a great part of the southern Punjab to 
Mahomedanism, and whose miracles entitle him to a most distingnished place among the 
pirs ” of that religion. The fair held near his shrine, which is still kept in good I'epair by 
his descendants, attracts annually between fifty and sixty thousand pilgrims. The miracu- 
lous wooden chapatti, dates, <fec., which the worthy saint is related to have tied to his 
stomach when he felt hungry, and which composed his sole nourishment for thirty 
years, are still preserved for the I'everence and worship of the faithful. The most remark- 
able part of the proceedings at this fair is however the passage through the “ Gate of 
Paradise,” a narrow opening in a wall, abcgit five feet by two and a half, through which 
the pilgrims force their passage during the afternoon and night of the fifth of the 
Mohurrum. Every devoteo who contrives to get through the gate at the prescribed time 
is assured of a free entrance into paradise hereafter. The crowd is therefore imn|,ens€, 
and the pressure so great that two or three layers of men packed blosely over each other 
generally attempt the passage at the same time, and sMous accidents, notwithstanding 
every precaution taken loj the Police^ are not unfrequent/^. 
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The process of making the lacquered were may mow be described:—™ 

The turner^s apparatus is very simple : he has first a strong %yoodeii frame made 
fast to the ground and furnished with two uprights^- between which the block of wood on 
lyhich he is to operate revolves. One upright is fixed, and furnished on the inner side 
wdth an iron spike wdiich forms one point of suspension ;• the other upright is capable of 
adjustment at a quarter or less distance, according to the size of the work — it slides along 
the under bar of the frame, and is fixed by a peg in one of a series of holes in the bar. 
When adjusted to the required distance, a piece of hard wood, generally shisham or box, is 
supported by the iron spike in the fixed upright, and a rather long iron pin run through a 
hole ill the second, and thus the block is freely suspended on points between the two' 
uprights. The iron pin is prolonged beyond the support, and is turned by a bow. The bow 
is fitted 'with a leather cord, which, being once twisted round the projecting end of the pin,, 
is worked backw^ard and forwards saw-like, thus communicating a rotatory motion. The 
turner sits on the ground, gains a fine purchase by putting his foot against the frame work,, 
and moulds the article with chisels. The machine is kept going by a small apprentice,, 
who saws away with the bow, and is supposed to learn the art meanwhile. 

So soon as the article has attained the required shape, it is ready to be lacquered. 

The coloring matter consists of thick short sticks ( batti ), of a composition of 
lac, resin, coloring matter, and, it is said, with a certain admixture of sulphur and bees wax-. 

Mineral colors are mostly used. The yellow is made with orpiment ; green with 
arsenite of copper ; red with red lead or vermillion ; blue with imitation lajward 
( see Volume I, siib voce ) or Prussian blue ( ^ wilaiti nil ^ ). But a pretty transparent 
crimson is produced with the red of the lac insect ; and black with lamp bUick. When 
about to apply the sticks of lacquer color, the wooden article duly smoothed 
and clean, is set on the turner’s frame and made to rotate. If the color to be produced 
is an uniform surface of lac color, the lac-stick is pressed rather hard against the wood 
and the color comes off, as the heat produced by the friction is sufficient to soften the lae 
and detach a portion. When enough color has been applied, the article looks dull and 
streaky, but a piece of bamboo is taken and a fine edge put on it with a chisel ; this is 
skilfully rubbed over the surface of the article till the color has evenly spread, and by 
skilful manipulation a polish begins to show on the surface, which is enhanced by a gentler 
application of bamboo edges, and finally completed with oil and a rag. To produce the 
mottled appearance so much admired, the sticks of color are selected of a rather harder 
composition, and less easily softened by heat. The article to be colored is set revolving, and 
the workman, holding the color stick against it very lightly, allows a point here and a point 
there of color to attach itself j the wood soon appears to be sjorinkled over with colored dust. 

The workman takes another color, and repeats the process, moving the stick up 
and down along the revolving block, when by his skilful manupulation the second color 
adheres at points which the first color has "‘left blank; sometimes a third color is 
touched in in the same manner. Whexi enough color is on the surface, the different 
points of colors are, rubbed together and combined into a mottled or marbled appearance 
by rifobing, as before descril>ed, with a bamboo edge, and finishing with a rag and oil. 
The prettiest mottle is that of crimson and black, crimson and white, and blue and black. 
Around the rim of a box or lip of a onp, a border is often put on, with a flower pattern on 
it, which is done in a different way, 
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Tlie article is tlie frame, and color applied wliere tlie desired ■ . 

“border is to come, in a nniform band, and weli rubbed in and smoothed with the bamboo ; 
a coating of red is always given first, over the red, a coating of green is applied till the 
red, disappears, and over :the.. green, black. , 

The flower pattern is produced by hand with a small sharp chisel $ so delicately 
does the workman adjust the force and depth of his cut, that he will, for ifie flower, let 
us say, make it appear red by cutting away the black and green coats and exposing th© 
red layer, for the leaves he will scratch down to the green one, and for a white line he 
will cut down to the wood. A mistake seems never to be made in this work : a slip of the 
tool would of course spoil the whole. 

The turned work from the Derajat (Bera Ismail Khan ), difl'ers from that of 
Fakpatan. The va^riety of articles made is much less : the favorite article is a round 
box with a domed lid. The mottled surface is not given ; but three coats of color, red, 
green and black are applied as just described, and the pattern entirely produced by the 
chisel. The lines produced are often silvered with an amalgam of mercury and tin-foil, 
and the appearance is very pleasing. The boxes are further ornamented by carved ivory 
knobs, &c. ' 

It will not be interesting to give a list of specimens. At Fakpatan all lands of 
cigar boxes, glove boxes, vases and trays, croquet mallets and balls, children’s toys, 
are made, and a list of them would be useless.' 

I conclude the class with a descriptive list of the turner’s tools 

( 1 ) . ‘ Kan.’ — A large, heavy, narrow bladed chisel, for the first operation of rough 

clearing the wood. 

( 2 ). — ^ Kihan.’— A broad chisel, rather heavy, with long wooden, handle, for neat 

cutting, also called Mathna. 

( 3 ). — They rest their tools on an iron bar ^ addi *, placed close below the revolving 
block of wood, and press the edge of the tool against the wood, moving it from side to side, 
— « Burakf.’ — A pointed chisel to cut out screw, grooves, &c. 

( 5 y — Chfrna. — A heavy iron bar, terminating in a flat blade at either end, only 
the point of which is sharpened edgewise. Grooves can be cut, and a. cylinder separated 
into pieces by this. 

( 6 ). — ‘ Eachi,’ and ^ Roda ’ — A bar worked into a blade at either end. 

The ^ rachi,’ blade being shape as (a) (a) 

and ‘ Roda/ thus (h) 

( 7 ). — Sathra’ ‘ Sathri. ’ — Harrow edged chisels o 

( 8 ). — ' Bankiya ’ — for cleaning out the inside of vessels intended to be turned 
hollow. It is like a hooked bar, the edge of the hook being flat and sharp 

( 9 Tesha’-^Adze. « 

( 10 ). — Rangata — the polishing stick. ^ 

(11 ). — Varma of sizes — This is the universal tool for boting holes. 


He has also saws and files, which need no description, ‘‘ 
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IVOEY OARYING. 


The places where ivory carving is done are numerous, but the only respectable 
work comes from Delhi and Amritsar. I exclude Patytta, because I understand that a 
workman there, who far excelled every one else in the Punjab, is dead, and I am not 

informed that the manufacture is sufficiently. . established to find him a worthy successor. 

A few articles are made in Ambala, Ludhiana, and Lahore, y 

The best work, even of the Patyala artist, is far inferior to Chinese work. 

The ivorv with which these carving are executed is obtained from the tusks of toild 
elenhants Thenatives say that the tusks of domesticated elephants yields only abrittle and 
infLor ivory, liable to crack on exposure to air. I quote the remark, but am unable to 
produce the lUt of any practical test applied to .ludge of its correctness. But my 
Lormant further asserts, that the cause of the brittleness of the tusk of the domesticated 
animal is the salt that is given him with his food. 

The tusks of tame elephants are, however, far from valueless, and am told the 
mtivePrinces-awalior, Jaipdr, &e.,-dispose of ivory obtained m this way. The Maharajah 
if Patydla is said to have store houses of ivory, which he does not sell, bu makes into ivory 
bracelets fchuris) and distributes them on the occasion of weddings. The ivory sold at 

Delhi varies is price from Es. 3 to 12 per seer. The Tarai in Oude, to the south-west 

of Naipal, called by natives “ KhajU ban.” appears to yield a large supply of ivmy. The 

inhabitants collect the tusks of dead elephants and dispose of them. My informant 

-mentions a place called “ Ganj beleri,” in Bareilly, as a local niai^et. 

mentions a P dependant on the skill and patience of the workman ; the carv- 

ino- is wholly done by the aid of the rudest files, chisels, knives, and ^ steel styles. The 
workman often holds the bit of ivory firmly between his toes as he sits on the ground, 
and carves it witli liis hand. 

The Delhi specimens are various boxes, crochet needles with tiny figures carved 
on the handles ; minute toys representing men and animals are among the best» 

A workman, Panah of Ludiana, seems to produce a variety of work for the 

Ludhiana city. ^ 

One of the commonest form of work in ivory, is the manufacture of colored ivory 
bracelets, slender rings, worn by women on the arm in dozens. The bracelet maker m 
called ‘ Ohurgar," and his tools are the following 

1. — ‘ Eachi ’ — A pointed chisel, — (a) ■ (^) a 

2, — < Chima ’—A pointed ditto, but with fine point.'— {h) 

These blades are generally ground at either end of 

the same iron : there is no wooden handle. 

Eoda ’—A thick fiat iron ground to a flat edge shaped thus (4 
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4. — ^ Kliarat ' — The usual turner's frame* The woi’kman mounts a bit of ivory 
on the turner’s frame, and works it till it is in a smooth cylinder, then he divides 
the hollow C}dinder into the number of circles required for bracelets by a pointed 
tool which cuts into the ivory and separates 
the circles while revolving— this tool is called 
^ singhari ^ and is shaped thus : 

The cutting points being at either end. 

111 order to color the rings, they are mounted on a wooden cylinder called ^ kalbut/ 
which is set turning by the lathe wheel. The rings are colored with lac to a deep 
crimson, and polished with a ' raiigata ’ or polishing stick of date tree wood ( khajur ). 

The following extract from the Jury Eeport on Ivory to the Exhibition Committee 
of 1864, notices the best specimens of work exhibited. They should great delicacy of 
style, and patience in handling. Few people would like to sit down to cut a fly-dap out 
of a bar of ivory, each hair having to bo produced by a separate cut of the fine saw I 

The articles included in this Class are more ornamental in their character, 
than useful. The actual nuinber of articles exhibited in this department is great, as 
may be seen from the Catalogue, when the series extends from No. 9192 to 9549, but 
they do not make a great show, or occupy a large space, being for the most part of 
small size. 

The East has long been famed for its ivory manufactures. From the very earliest 
times of which we have any record, India has not only had a sufficiency of ivory for its 
own recjuirements, but a large surplus for exportation. It is not improbable that 
cargoes of ivory from the west of India, with the gold of Ophir, %vere carried 
in ships of Tarshish to decorate the palace and temple of Solomon. From 
the presence of this valuable material in such abundance, and the luxurious tastes 
of the Princes and nobles who successively surrounded themselves with all that skill 
could produce and wealth command, it is natural that India should produce the 
most cunning workers in ivory. This has been to a certain extent the ease, but 
the skill attained in the art has been chiefly confined to certain localities, such 
as the neighbourhood of Moorshedabad in Bengal, and has not been co-extensivo 
with the distribution of the material. Ivory carving, as distinguished from mere turning, 
is, from its very nature, an art that will always be most extensively practised in Oriental 
countries, where the people have plenty of leisure, require very little for their support, atid 
have unlimited patience. The agency of machinery can never be largely introduced into 
such an occupation, and there is therefore little fear of Western competition. The 
monopoly of the manufacture will long beWeen India and China. If the demand for 
ivory ornaments has declined in India itself, which probably it has done with the decline 
of Eastern power, it has largely increased in the most opulent countries in Europe. There 
is therefore every reason to encourage the art among the manufactm^es of this countrv and 
to direct it into such lines as will ensure success. The tendency of Orientals is to keepj 
for ever to the same beaten track. Originality of design Vill only be the result of pressure 
from without, Skill in wanipulivtioa osistg, it has only to he utilized by the suggestiou 



of new fields of labor. Our ideas of i¥ory work, as well as of almost all tbe beautiful arts 
practised by the natives of this country, are formed from the travelling pedlars who bring 
round their wares for sale. We have little information regarding the process of the 
manufacture, the numbers of artificers engaged in it, or where they are to be found. We 
know that from father to son for many generations such arts as ivory carving are handed 
down, but it is with the utmost difficulty that we can find a carver when we want one. 
This difdculty must have been noticed in almost every department of the Exhibition. The 
only way to remove it, is to encourage something like a commercial spirit among manufac- 
turers, to teach them the value of their trades, and to point out gradually the best means 
of TnaVmg themselves and their manufactures, known throughout the country and abroad. 
Many an Indian art is languishing for want of some stimulus of-this kind. 

“ A glance at the collection of ivory articles in the Exhibition shows that the contri- 
butors have not sent their best specimens.* If the Punjab can produce nothing better 
than what this collection contains, the art is at a low ebb ; but there is reason to believe 
that the manufacturer’s have not done themselves justice, and that when the objects of an 
Exhibition of this kind are more generally understood, and encouragement is held out, 

a much better display will be made. 

“ Among a collection of ivory articles of all kinds, may be noticed an elegant and 
delicately cut bouquet-holder. It catches the eye at once by its superiority to the rest of 
the things, but it is somewhat disappointing to find it marked “ China,” though apparently 
exhibitel by an Amritsar gentleman. There k nothing either in the quality of the ivory, 
or the skill of the manufacturers, to prevent the natives of India equalling those of China 
m this department, but the Exhibition contains no proof of their present ability to do so. 

“ The districts from which ivory manufactures have been received for exhibition are 
Sirsa, TJmbaUa, Loodiana, Simla, JuUundhur, Kangra, Hooshyarpur, Amritsar, Lahore, 
G-oojranwala, Shalipore ( ? ) Dera Ghazee Khan, and Patyala. Those which contribute 
most largely, are Lahore, Amritsar, Loodiana and Patyala. The kinds of articles exhibited 
are numerous, but may be included under the general heading of boxes, paper knives, 
chessmen, figures of men and animals, muflineers, combs, bracelets, rings, walking sticks, 
and dagger handles, and a few miscellaneous articles incapable of classification. 

“ The most noteworthy articles are the following 

A camel with two riders, from Loodianah, No. 922, exhibitor Panah. It is neatly 
cut, and in good proportion. There is no great ornamentation about it but it is a fair 
specimen of work. 

[ 9383 ].— A camel similar to the above, Lahore, exhibited by Khuda Baksh. 

A collection of ornamental combs and paper knives from Amritsar, included under 
No. 7812, exhibited by Devi Sahai and Ohamba Mall. 

[ 9384 ]._-An elephant, Khuda Baksh, Lahore. 

[ 9523 A native bullock carriage. 


. ; # I am inclitied rather to doubt this. I do not think that better work, as a class, could have been 

produced. Individual w-orkmen could, when urged and encouraged, do better work, but ivory carving aa a 
trade is at a low ebb in the Punjab^ — B, P, 







^ Vi'Vr 




r 9524 “j. A boat witli rowers, contributed by the Maharajah oi latyala. 

These and tie Wowing are the best speoimeiis of Punjab Ivory carving in the Exhibition. 

Two dao-^ers with ivory handles and scabbards. These are very handsome, and 
exhibit an application of the art not very common. 

Oham-is from Patyala, with carved handles— and thin strips of ivory forming the 

brush*. , ■ ' ' ' 1 '« 

[ 9366 ]. A small pen boSj carved, with a minute pad-lock cut in ivory — Ehuda 

Baksh, Lahore/' 
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PAPIEE MACHE .'AJsD PAIJfTED': WAEE, 


This is a class -which is constituted solely for the benefit of Kashmir ; the work 
known as kar-i-kalamclani is quite peculiar to that country. 

The work is by no means always of papier inache, indeed it is the method of glazing 
and ornamenting the surfiice, rather than the nature of the material that is to be looked 


The work goes by the name of kar-i-kalamdani, or pen case work/' because usually 
applied to the ornamentation of pen cases, and small boxes ; but since an European demand 
has arisen, tea-caddies glove-boxes, paper cases, and vases, have been made at Srinagar to 
order, and even articles of furniture ornamented by this art. It is also called ‘ kar-i-muna- 
kash ' or pain ted- ware.' 

The work is done on articles either of smooth wood, or papier mache prepared by 
pulping coarse native paper, and moulding the softened material to the required shape. 
The article is covered with a coating of white paint, on the surface of which a delicate 
pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a fine brush; flowers, and 
the curved designs seen upon shawls, are most commonly produced. A very pretty 
pattern is also done by painting with gold paint a spreading series of minute branches 
and leaves on a -white ground, — a border of brighter coloring is added : sometimes fi.gures 
of men and animals are introduced. When the painting is done, the surface is varnished 
over with a varnish made by boiling the clearest copal ( sundras ) in pure turpentine. I 
do not think boiling in oil, (which is the ordinary carriage varnish) would yield a 
clear enough varnish. The varnish has to be perfectly transparent, or it would spoil 
the appearance of the painting. I am not sure that mastic varnish is not used : 
(Miistagi Bmii) mastic is abundantly brought from Kabul. Eeferring to tlie material papier 
mache," the only other specimens I saw in the Exhibition of 1SG4, were some cups and bowls 
rudely silvered with mercury and tin-foil, sent from the Sitpur parganah of the Muzaf- 
fargarh District. 

The following extract from the Jury Eeport of 1864?, will be read with, interest 
Papier mache is, as the name expresses, “ mashed paper". It is surprising to see 
the beautiful forms into which this material can be wrought. The art of workhxg it in 
its more ornamental phases has only become general in Europe within the last 20 or 30 
years, but it has probably been known from a very early period. There are various ^ 
modes of preparing the pulp, but the general principle is to reduce strips of coarse paper 
by boiling or soaking to a kind of paste, which is then stiffened with gum or some other 
glutinous substance. In this form it can be forked or moulded into any shape, and 
when the required outline is attained, the surface is hardened and glazed with lac, or 
some similar substance, and sometimes lamp black, and colored according to the intended 
design. Bometimes another process is adopted : sheets of coarse paper, saturated with 
flour Rnd gum, are laid^upon each other on a metal mould to the required thickness, 


* This does not refer to the native manufacture.— B. P. 
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tills is dried ili a liot room, tlie surface is glaml with lac and lamp Made, and tlie 
oriiameiitation is pimceeded Avi^^ A surface of this kind is impervious to moisture, and 
even to heat. The chief diifereiice between the two processes is, that in one the paper is 
reduced to a paste, and in the other it is fastened together in layers : sometimes the two 
are combined. The black varnish so common in Europe does not seem to be used in 
India. In Europe, the intro dnetion of mother o’ pearl imparts great brilliancy to the 
work.' This does not appear to be done in India, or at least it is not to be seen in the 
specimens exhibited ; nor is it usual to blacken the material, which process gives such a 
suitable ground for ornamentation in European work. The art in India is chiefly applied 
to small articles, such as pen cases, salvers, cigar cases, and the like. The successful artificer 
ill this department is more dependent on the excellence of his outer coloring and varnish, 
than on the quality of the paper pulp. Color and design come greatly into play, hut the 
specimens in the present Exhibition show very little variety ; nor docs the work last long, 
for by keeping the varnish darkens, and the colors lose all their hrilliaiicy, as may be seen 
ill the specimens of old Kashmir work exhibited from the Lahore District. The work is 
peculiar to Kashmir. 

There would be a great demand at home for fancy articles of this description, not 
that tliev can equal European papier mache, hut merely on account of their being Indian, 
and indeed quite different in appearance and stylo of ornament from European papier- 
mache. The fact that the native doinand for them is properly understood, seems to be 
fully proved by the number of kalamdans ” exhibited ; they are always likely to selh 
Other articles also are made, which are equally suitable for European * and native use, 
such as trays, salvers, caskets, chess-boards, ornamental cups, and the like. 

The following articles here noted by the Jury : — 

[ 9708 ]. — A laccj^uered table contributed by the Maharajah of Kashmir. It 
exceeds two feet in diameter. The whole surface is colored riidily in flower work which 
predominates. The varnish used is very transparent, and gives a fine smooth surface. 
The effect is very pleasing, hut unfortunately the top has become warped, which seriously 
detracts from its beauty, and will probably never, be remedied. This defect is lu’obably 
caused by the thinness of the wood. Had the top been made of a thicker piece, the table 
would have formed au elegant drawing-room ornament. 

‘‘ [ 9707 ]. — A lacquered chair from Kashmir. In the same style as the table, but 
much inferior. 

[ 9726—9727 ]. — Cups and saucers, Kashmir. These are very highly wrought. 
They seem to be in the Chinese style, and have a very soft appearance. The coloring is 
excelloiit.” 
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CXi^SS 

POECELAIN AXD POTTEEX : 

BmSION I.-‘0LAZEI) POTTEEX 

It does not appear tliat the natives of the Punjab ever practised .gmeraUy- the art, 
of glazing pottery for domestic use, A few samples here and there indicate the existence 
of the art in a rude form, and the greatest progress has been made in the maniifaetories 
attached to the larger jails, where special efforts have been made to improve the 
color and the nature of the glaze. But the art of glazing and rising encaustic colors 
has existed from an early date, and has, strange to say, in the form in which was 
practised with success, almost entirely perished. The form I allude to, is that of the 
glazed encaustic tiles, or glazed flower worh composed of inlaid pieces of encaustic work, 
used to ornament mosques, tombs, and public building. 

The Wazir Klnin Masj id in the City of Lahore, built A. H., 1044, in the reign 
of Shah Jahan, is covered all over with encaustic work. The Shalimrir gardens have 
various buildings similarly ornamented : these latter have the patterns inlaid like mosaic 
work, each jiiece being separately colored and glazed, and afterwards fitted together with 
cement. 

The whole vicinity of Lahore abounds with ruins ornamented with glazed work j 
so in. the Districts of Multan and Muzaffargarh are numerous tombs, some of them of 
great age, ornamented with glazed tiles. The Shams Tabrez, ixx the Multan Pox*t, is a, 
notable example. 

This art is not actually lost. The Exhibition of 1864 contained specimens of the 
modern glazed tiles executed at Multan, and there was one specimen of a rather elaborate 
pattern executed by a workman resident at Jalandhar. 

A workman at Sealkot also furpished large tiles, glazed of a deex> color for the 
churches in that Station. t Grlazed pottery is made at a few places: I have seen it at. 
Multan and in the Pesliawiir Bazaar. In the Rawalpindi, Sealkot and Lahore Jails, 
glazed x>ottery is made,, and in the latter jail esx>ecially ; the work, though no-t ecpial ta 
European, is remarkable good. The art was introduced by a native. 

A small pamphlet has been xiublished at the Central Jail, Lahore, from which 
I derive some particulars as to the method of producing glazed colors. The pamphlet 
should be x>rocured by any one who wishes to carry the px'ocesses. into, practice, for, 
in s,xute of the autlioi'-’s lame style, and faulty x>hi*aseology — a combination of high 
Persian words with very oi^iinary Urdu phi^ases— it contains a good deal of useful 
matter. Two substances are of cardinal importance in the x>ro.cess ; one is kancli, a 
vitreous glaze 5 the other is, a calcine or oxide of lead. As regards kanch, the specimen sent 
one is a pale clear bluish glass, like English bottle glass in lumps. Tiiere is Angred Mnchi 

and pure alkali ; the d 
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kind is mad-G oitlier oiit of rob. or alkali ©artli with sand, e., a natnral effloroscGnt alkali 
and fiiiG silicGous sand 5 OX’ witli gTound stoiiG and potasli, or witli stone, borax and 
sand. . 

To make loincli on tlie Englisli plan: take sang-i-safed/» (aqnartzose rock 
obtained in tbe form of rolled pebbles from the bed of streams near the hills) 25 parts, 
pure soda six parts ; purified borax ( sokdga telia ) three pai’ts ; salainoiiiac, ( uwusddar ) 
one pari Bach ingredient is finely powdered and sifted, and mixed with a little water, 
and made up into white balls of the size of an orange. These are burnt in a furnace, 
till they become red hot; they are allowed to cool, and again ground up and sifted. 
The material is again put into the furnace till it melts ; when thoroughly melted, 
one-fourth seer of fine, elean, picked saltpetre ( s/wm stirred in. A foam 

appears on the surface, which is removed with a skimmer, and set aside for use. It is the 
kachdun” of the druggist, 

A glass making material is however to be obtained ready ground in powder from 
England, and requires only burning and melting as above. The native kancli is less 
clear and transparent, and has a dirty green tinge. In making kanch a small quantity 
of oxide of inanganese may be added ( axijhm ); bixt too great fire must not be applied, 
for, if the manganese gets too highly oxidized, it will color the mass pink or lilac ; at 
a low degree of oxidization it parts with a portion of its oxygen, which facilitates the 
destruction of carbonaceous impurities, and also destroys the green color, by imparting 
more oxygen to the iron, which causes the color. The desi kruieh is made by grinding the 
mo«redients already named, sifting, burning, and treating as just described. The pro- 
portions are as follows ; 

^ I Sang-i-safed or ^ sang-hsurkh nagori \ a siliceous grit, used for mill stones, 
and sajji, equal 2^c[Tt3. 

^ 2 ) .— Sang-i“Safed, 4 jparts ; sohaga, iliree quarts, 

( 3 — Siliceous sand, and sajji equal q>arts. 

Two maunds of dry wood will fire a furnace to produce 10 seei' of kancli ; 
Kikar or Karir ( Capjiaris ) wood is preferred, cut into small pieces. 

The next important articles are the calcines, or oxides of lead. There are sikka 
safed,’* tbe basis of white and of most of the blues, greens and greys; Sikka zard'' the 
basis of yellows Ac.; “ Sikka sharbati,’’ a pale reddish oxide ( litharge ) ; and ''sikka lal,” 
a red oxide. Sikka safed is made by putting two parts of lead and reducing by tin. The 
furnace used is a closed one, and consists of an hemisphexncal open crucible, resting on a 
base or pedestal of clay, and surrounded by fire, with a conical covering of some dried 
bricks ; holes are made to enable the workman to introduce his iron skimmer and 
stirrers, 

The lead being melted in the crucible, one part of tin is gradually added in 
little bits 5 vapour rises, and a white powder forms on the surface, which is raked on 
one side and lifted out into a vessel placed for the purpose ; the melting material is 
constantly stirred. This goes on till the whole is reduced. Care must be taken^ that 
no particles of uncalcined metal remained ; this preparation will be spoken of hereafter as 
sikka safed. Six seers of lead and three seers of tin can be redxxced in hot w^eather hi one 
day in winter in two days, The furnace to produce this (juantity requires two maunds of 



Jliand wood ( Prosoins,J dry and in large billets ; tlie fire must be steady, iieitlior very 
fierce nor very slack, Sikka zard is made by exactly tlie same process of reducing one 
seerofleadwitlionlyone-fourtlipartof tm or one lialf used in the lash 

Sikka shark atti is made by reducing one seer of lead with four chittaks^ of zinc 

instead of tin. This is, I presume, a yellow oxide or litharge of lead, which is paitly 
oxidized above the yellow stage, and approaching the niiniuiii or red oxide stage. Sikka 
lal is the metal oxidized till red, and made by calcining one seer of lead with four ehittaks 
of zinc. The above materials form the basis of all the glazes. The color and the glaze is 
applied together. 

White glaze is made with — 

One part sikka safed/^ 

One part kanch, 

well ground and sifted and mixed, put into the tdncli furnace and stirred with a ladle. 
When melted, borax, in proportion of two ehittaks to the seer is added. While this it 
beino- clone the fire must be slack. If the mixture gets a little blackish, add a small quan- 
tity of saltpetre. When all is ready, the material is taken out and thrown into cold water 
tli-ia RnlH-,s it into fracments, which are collected for use in the manner to be piresently des. 
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I These are morelj sliados 
f of the same tints. 


This is a pale shade of Ho. 1. 


Another metliod of preparing the dark blue glaze for use by itself. The ingredients 


Mint powdered, 4 pai-ts. 

Borax, 24 do. 

Lai Sikka, ... 12 do. 

Sang-i-safed, ... 7 do. 

Sajji, 5 do. 

Zinc, ... 5 ao. 

Zafifre, g ^o.* 

All these are burnt together in the kanch furnace as before. Whenever they have a 
white ground, they are able to produce patterns, flowers &c., on it, in blue and other colors. 
For turquois blue calcined copper is used ; for purple, manganese; zaffre for blue : the blue 
zaffre and “ chhil tamba ” require to be burnt before use. “ LohA chun ” ( iron filings ) 
when prepared as hereafter described, gives a yellow. The colors are applied with a paint 
brush, after being very finely ground up with gum and water. To produce green flowers 
they mix “ Mahi lal ” ( bi-ehromate of potaSh ) one tolah, with a little “ sikka safed ” and 
dissolving them in a seer of clear water, filtered through unglazed paper, the powder that 
is collected in the filter is used and gives a green mark. Orange color patterns are done 
with surma (^lack antimony); and blue with sulphate of copper (tjityS.) <• 


^ This is said to be the English tnethod 
■of the pamphletj whicrh I have not quoted. 


j"’ and various other colors are given at pages 38'— 39 


Color. 

Weight of 
theAvlute 
glaze used. 

Material to be mixed in order 
to jiroduce the required 
color. 

Weight. 

1. Firoza— turquois blue, 

1 seer, 

“ Chhil tamba,” tliin flakes 
of oxidized or calcined 
metallic copper, ... 

1 chittak. 

S. Kasni— pink or... lilac, 

Ditto, 

Anjaiii — oxide of manganese, 

1 do. 

3, Sosiii— violet, 

Ditto, 

Do., do., mixed with 

reta or zaffre, ... 

do. 

4. ITdii — purple or puce, 

Ditto, 

B, 

I* 

2 do. 

5. Khaki— ash grey, ... 

Ditto, 

Beta— Anjani, ,,, ... 

1| do. 

6. Hila — deep blue, ... 

Ditto, 

Zaffre or Beta, ... 

4 do. 

7. Asmani — ^sky blue,... 

8. Halka-abi — very pale 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ,,, 

la do. 

blue, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

1 do. 

9. Firozi»abi— pale Prus- 
sian blue tone, 

Ditto, 

Chhil tamba as above, 

l-24th of 
a seer. 
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bhe basis of a set of colors, in a similar 
“ laiMra, zard” is the basis, and this forms 


^ cilittacka. 


Zamtudi, deep greeH) 


Sabz— full greeft, ... “ 

Pistaki— bngkt green> * 

I)liam— palogi^eefi (color of shoots of 
rice^dhan,) **V ' 


produced b j burning one seer of copper biings witn mmak snoi 
The dull red or ‘ sbarbati’ color is niade in Eawal Pindx by mixing 
of saiig-i-safed, or powdered burnt flint, and melting 
In Xiabore and elsewliere a similar effect is 
cbittaks of borai and half a seeif 


Another green is 
( sulpliate of soda ) 
one seer of sharbati sikka, one seer 
them together as before witb sobdga. 
produced by simply applying a transparent glaze of two 
of kancli, which shows through it the natural red of the pottery. 

■ The dark copper color producing a 1 — 

“ Loha chun,” or fine iron filings, are calcined in a^ 

( cow dung cakes ) which give a 
and when cold are ground fine in a 
times, when the iron is completely reduced. 

To one seer of borax, 4 chittaks of the preiiared iron ai< 
stirred up with the gluten used in aiiplying the color, and is put < 

to receive it. ^ 

Lakhi,’^ the glossy deep brown generally seen on jugs a 
a similar mixture, but substituting 1-lGth of a seer of a mangane 

“ Kakrezi ” a blackish green or olive color, is produced by 

. : : Kdnch, 

. Prepared iron ( as above ), I cb 

' ^ Calcined copper ( Chhil tamba ), ... 1 cb 

The color having been prepared and reduced to a fine pow 

with a brush to the surface of the unbaked pottery. ^ The ^ 
therefore be carefully smoothed over^ and cleaned with a bit of wet rag. 




burnished metallic lustre is made as follows 
crucible in afire made of upla, 
slow smouldering fire. They are calcined with a little salt, 
pestle ; the burning and pounding is reimated four 

added, and the whole is 
a to the vessel prepared 


Proportion of yellow 

glaze. 

Material added. 

1 seer, . > * ... 

Calcined copper, 


cbliii tamba, 

iBo., ... .i. ... 

Ditto, 

IDo., ... ... ... 

Ditto, .1. 

; iDo.) ... ... 

i : 

Ditto,' ... ..i 
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pottery clay is red wlieii burn t> tliere is fear of tbe more delicate colors being injured; 
accordingly they first prepare the surface of the vessel, after cleaning and smoothing it as 
just described, with an ^ astar ’ or coating painted on, of kharya-mitti, a soft soapy-feeling 
whitish clay, brought 2; id Multan from the Deraj at and elsewhere. 

The kharya-mitti is prepared as follows : — One seer of it is finely ground for two 
^pahars*with two tolas of the ‘bhimbri’ gum. (Acacia mo desta), smd ‘dial’* gum 
( Co7iocar])Us ) two tolas ; this is worked up with half a seer of water, then four seers more 
water are added. The whole mixture is strained through a cloth ; the residue is ground 
up again with more gum till all passes through. The whole being left to stand, a fine pre- 
cipitate is deposited, the clear liquor is drawn off. Two chitaks of borax, and two of finely 
powdered glass are mixed in, and the preparation is ready to be applied. With this mixture 
also they tip the points of the supports which hold the vessels in the baking furnance. 

The vessel being so coated, the color glaze to be applied is mixed with one seer 
of “ mawa,” a liquid glutinous substance made with ‘ nishasta/ the gluten obtained by 
washing wheat flower and collecting the subsidence. 

The ‘ nishasta ’ is ground with the color and a little water, for J of an hour, then 
again with more water till the required consistence of a paint is obtained, and the mixture 
can be applied to the vessels. The vessels being carefully dried are placed in the furnace. 
The furnace is shewn in the plate. It consists of an outer bee-hived shaped dome or 
covering, perforated with ventilators ; and an inner hollow cylinder, underneath which is 
a furnace fitted with four flues, one passing up each side of the cylinder. The bottom of 
the cylinder is grated, and on the grating, which has a circular area of size according 
to the structure of the kiln, the vessels are placed. Each is separately supported on small 
stands (sip^i), being tripods of burnt clay, having three points on which the vessel 
rests ’ these ax'e tipped with the ‘ astar,’ because otherwise they would stick to the glazed 
surface when it melted, and require to be detached by force, leaving little holes on the 
surface of the vessels. The ' sipais/ require to be made fresh for each changing of 
"■"the 'kiln. . . . • ■ ' ' 

The kiln is fired With *‘ber ( Zizyphtis ) or “ kikar ” wood, cut in small pieces \ 
these give very little smoke, which of course is- a desideratum. I^ive maiinds of wood 
supply a furnace of the size given in the plate^ After five hoiirs of heating, the fire 
begins to take effect ; after seven the color swells \ after nine, it melts and begins to 
spread, after ten it is transparent and smooth ; the fire is then stopped and raked 
out, and water poured on. 

Every ventilator and hole must now be carefully closed, for draughts of wind 
or dust would ruin the bake. On the third or fourth day, according to season, the 
the kiln will be cold, and the vessels may be taken out^ 

The great difficulty with native pottery is the extreme coarseness of tlie pottery 
clay, which gives a red color, aiid its lial^ility to crack in the furnace, thus throwing away 
the glazer’s trouble. The clay cannot be worked up very thillv 

The jail potter recognto the usual three kinds of clay : v^hitish, red— ( or rather 
clay having a cast of red, ) and black (having a grey tinge,— -it is not a hlach). He says that 




* Also caviled katki gond* 
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no good clay can be got at Lalioi*e 5 eTen; that from tbe village Kot ICboJa' sal. (':black ) ;i$ ' 
not good ; be gets good clay from Grujranwalla and Husbyarpilr. 

Tbe following articles are included in tbe list of glared pottery in 1864f» 

[9826 ], — Enamelled tiles, prepared under directions of E. O-abstin Esq., of 
Amritsar, 

[ 9833 ]. — Glazed bricks for flooring (cost 8 annas each ) by Ktttba of Sealkot, 

[ 9835 A ]. — Gups and saucers, bowls and cream pans, by the same. 

The following were from the Lahore Jail, 

[9837 — 9850]. — Breakfast service, turquois blue; Jars-^pale lavender color ; 
vases ill green glazed pottery ; — Soup tureen and dishes— 10 pieces. 

Jugs in various patterns, embossed with designs ; &c. Plates glazed in burnished 
copper color ; brown teapot ; candle-sticks ; basin and ewer ; cheese cover and dish ; two 
large glazed earthen vases suitable for a garden. 

[ 9854 ]. — Two vessels, one glazed, one unglazed, experimentally made from Kaolin 
obtained at Dalhousie, 

Disintegrated granite rock may be seen in various parts of the Himalayas, 
and some of it would probably be found to yield a fairly tenacious Kaolin. The 
difference lies in the pureness of the color. It frequently happens that a slight 
yellow tinge is acquired iu baking ; this is ascribed to the presence of oxide of iron, but 
may be due to some fault in the furnace. During 1869, a bag of an apparently fine and 
white Kaolin was sent for trial from the Agror Talley ( Hazara ), but proved a failure : it 
had no tenacity, and was merely a disintegrated quartz rock. 

[ 9855. ] — Two pieces of pottery in black clay, which have been glazed with the lac 
colors described under the process of wood-turning and lacquered ware. A specimen 
of the same on glass was also sent, the lacquer seems to stand well on the pottery, but 
bn glass shows a tendency to crack and peel off.— ( The specimens were from Kasur 
in the Lahore District). 

[ 9867 ].— Specimens of variegated encaustic tiling (modern)— -Jalandhar, exhibited 
by Patoit Manphul. 

j* 9877—9890 ]. — Various glazed vases, basins, articles for table and domestic 
use, mostly plain, green and brown— Eawalpinui Jail. 

^ 9897—9903 ].— Glazed articles for household and table use, Jhelam Jail, and 
Find Dadan Khan, (by Megha Sikuh and Ganesha Singh of Pind Dadan Khan ). 

1 “ 9909 ],~-Various glazed bricks, ancient, and modern ; glazed pottery in blue 
and white pattern and in plain colors, Multan,— ( from the Jail and City manufacturers.) 

[ 9948 ]. Encaustic tiles from ancient tombs.— Muzaffargarh. 

[ 9958 &c., ]. The same from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

[ 9966,]. Glazed cups and basins, white, with a pattern in blue, and other plain 
colors (Peshawur Bazar). 

; V [ 9970 &e., ]. Porcelain cups and teapots — imported Eussian manufacture. 

[ ]. Specimens of glazed pottery from the Jalandhar Jail. 

*In a memo, on the Delhi Uistrict by Mr. Thornton, there is the following notice of 
indigenous glazed pottery ; — • 
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* This is sold in the Bazar in the form of a blackish sand, and is an oxide of cobalt, the zaffre aboTe 


described, 



The only distinctive kinds of nnglazed pottery in the Punjab are — 

( I — Ordinary clay pottery, either red or black when baked, made in all districtSj, 
in some better than others, 

(2) , — The fine pottery work of Eohtak. 

(3) ^ — rphe pale yellow and grey clay ware of the Deraj at ; the texture is gritty 
and very porous, hence the ‘ siirahis ’ or water-coolers, are very excellent. 

Under the first head however there is a considerable variety. In some districts 
there are skilful potters, who make bowls of pottery clay almost as thin as stout paper ; 
they being porous, if filled with water, soon render it extremely cool owing to the rapid and 
easy evaporation. Such bowls are made in the G-ujranwalla District. In Lahore I have 
seen thin pottery vases made double, — one vase within the other, and the outer layer 
perforated to show a pattern. 

In some xd^tces the pottery is ornamented with an amalgam of mercury in patterns, 
Kangra sent some thin earthen vases, first silvered, and then covered with a coating of 
transparent lac coloring over the silver. 

All pottery of every kind is done with the same rude apparatus. The 
kumhar or potter has a heavy wheel, made of clay mixed with bits of cotton, wool, or other 
material to bind it, A wooden axis projects from the centre of the under side, and works 
on a pivot of wood let into the ground ; the workman sits with the wheel in front of him. 
In order to communicate a rapid motion to the potter’s wheel, a small nick is made 
on the upper surface, in which the workman imxfinges a stick, and with a series of jerks 
uro*es it in spinning. The wheel remains only tolerably level while at its full speed, 
and SQons begins to have an irregular eccentric motion, this renders it very difficult 
to mould any vessel pei'fectly true with such a wheel. The wheel is called chak,” and 
the turning stick ^^danda,” The wooden block on which the axle turns is called chopat.” 
In the Upper Punjab a larger and steadier kind of wheel is made by a disc mounted on a 
wooden spindle. On the lower limb of the spindle a second disc, but made of wood, is fixed, 
A hole is now dug, acix)ss which two perforated bars are firmly fixed. The spindle or axis 
is held by them, so that the upper disc revolves just above the surface of the hole, and the 
lower one serves as a tread-^wheel. The workman sitting on the edge of the hole, 
with his feet inside, turns the wheel by pushing the lower wooden disc with his foot. 
This produces a steady motion ; this wheel is preferred for all large sized vessels. More 
information will be found in the Jury’s Eeport which is printed further on. 

Whichever wheel is used, a lump of kneaded clay is placed on the centre, and the 
workman moulds it in the usual way, constantly dix)ping his right hand in water, a bowl of 
which he keeps at his side. When the vessel is formed, he detaches the base of it from the 
■wheel by dexterously sliding a tight stretched string across ; this cuts the clay. If it is de-^ 
Billed to make a very large vessel, such as a gharra, the workman uses a sox't of short -wooden 
malleC called tathwa,’Uo aid his right hand with which the moulding is donej in his 
left hand he holds another rouRid mallet called ^kariru,’ which he uses inside the 
vessel as it forms up. Natives do not take any very great pains in preparing the clay. They 
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select material from a place wliicli is known to yield it, and bring it in on donkeys, &c., in 
bags. Wlien dry, they pound it well, and sift out all the coarse particles, putting the fine 
powder aside. The coarse pieces are thrown into water to soak, and when they are 
dissolved, the liquid clay is mixed with the fine powder already obtained, and the whole 
is trodden and kneaded with the feet, 

I In some jails, a masonry tank is built, and the clay well agitated with a large 

! quantity of water ; the coarse particles at once fall to the bottom owing to their weight, but 

I the water above is thick like pea- soup, this is poured off, and after a while settles, leaving 

a very fine mud deposited, and clear water above-; the clear water being cautiously drained 
T off, a fair tenacious pottery clay results. The coarse particles in the first tank are 

worked up with water till they dissolve and form a similar liquid. 

The potter’s clay found in the alluvial plains of the Punjab is of four kinds : white, 
grey, red and black ; or rather is recognized under these names, by each kind having a 
whitish, reddish, or grey cast color. The first is not common ; the Derajat and Multan 
Districts alone have pottery made from it, and under this is included the Dalhousie 
Eaolin, safed matbL A sort of pipe clay is abundant however in the Salt Eange, and at 
Aurangpdr near Delhi ( see vol. I), The red and grey clays are the common ones ; 
they turn red on burning. Eeally black clay is not commonly found, but is so occasion- 
ally ; black clay, when of good color, makes very neat vessels, when burnt it is still black, 
but is aided in color by mixing in lamp black. 

The specimens of unglazed pottery may now be described, with such notes to each 

I specimen as may appear necessary. 

' ' . Eohtak. 

[ 9787 &c,, ]. — A series of vessels executed in well burnt pottery, the surface orna- 
mented with engraved devices and patterns. The articles are of a well tempered material, 

■ f and of a pale reddish brown (haddmij color ; the pottery is finished with a shiny pearUike 

substance, probably talc ground to an impalpable powder. This is the best pottery 
(unglazed) I have seen from any district. The collection consisted of fancy- shaped water- 
vessels, plates, cups, pipe bowls, covered pots &c. 

f 

I Ludhiana. 

I [ 9813 ]. — Series of vases, jugs, &c., in baked clay. The vessels consisting of rather 

indifferent copies of classical and quasi- classical vases, are made of ordinary burnt clay 
with devices moulded in relief, and are colored with an unbumt smooth coating of dead 
white or pale X)ink paint (but see Jury Eeport 

Eangea. 

[ 9819 ], — Two small vases of thin unglazed pottery; the surface has been silvered 
over with an amalgam of tin-foil and mercury. In one instance the silver was covered 
over with transparent purple lac varnish, giving a purple nietallic^lustre ; on the oth^r was 
partly painted with green, shewing green and white (s^Jver) pattern, and varnished over 
with lac varnish. ^ ^ 
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Htjshyabftjr. 

[9822 <fec.,]— A large ^‘degclia** or water canldroB, of very well Mrnt 
would liold several gallons. Another specimen, showing successful burning of very large 
vessels in this district, is a huge oval jar, about five feet high and two feet in diameter^ used 
for storing grain. 

Amritsab. 

[ 9832 ]. — Besides other ordinary pottery, some of them well baked, there was a larger 
terra-cotta garden vase, made under the directions of J. Gorbok, Es<^ijire, 0. E. 

Lahore. 

A number of toys in pottery were in the collection ; and also an excellent series from 
Hushyarpur. They are made by pressing thin clay into hollow moulds, half the figure 
being formed in one, and half in the other mould, the two halves are afterwards joined^ 
the figures are burned, and eventually colored by hand. Figures of men, birds, animals 
&c., are thus produced. 

[ 9869 ]. — A set of vases of burnt clay, painted with a white ground, and then with 
flowers on the white field, the whole being thickly varnished over with copal varnish* 
This is a very poor and perishable substitute for glazed pottery. 

Gujraxwalla. 

From this district I have received some well burnt drinking cups and basins in 
perfectly black clay, very thin and porous ; also some brown clay basins as thin as paper 
almost, by Hay^t, potter, of Gujranwalla. 

Jhelam. 

[ 9982 ]. — Some very well polished and burned water goglets, of a bright even red 
color ( Tahsil Chakowal. ) 

Eawalfihbi. 

There are some classical looking water goglets of rough gritty porous clay, spheri* 
cal and much flattened, narrow mouth, and two handles on either side : the form is rather 
classical. 

SHAHFXfR. 

The plain pottery of this district ( Khushflb Tahsil) is well finished and good. 

Motsttoomery* 

A great variety of pottery was also sent from the Montgomery district, Tehsil® 
of Hujra, Eam^ia, and Fak-Patan ( No. 9920 — 9947 ). 

Dera Ismail Khan. 

We have here the specimens of white gritty porous pottery already alluded to. The 
material seems suitable in color and texture for producing large terra-cotta articles for 
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BePuA. O-HAZI Kha:2t. 

[ 9955 ], — ^Vessels 'Similar to those last described of pale porous clay. 

The pottery of K£iib%li ( Buunoo district ) of a similar kind also deserves notice. 

Hazaba. ■ . 

[ 9974 <&c. There are some black clay basins ornamented all over with an 
amalgam of tin and niercury, which, unlike those of Kasur and Ludhiana district, have the 
silver pattern burnt in. The vessels are accordingly useful, as the silvering does not wash 
off. A large surahi ” of smooth red clay was similarly ornamented. 

' ' ; KOHAT."' 

[ 9975 ]. — Here again we have pottery of pale yellow or white porous clay, like that 
described under Bera Ismail Khan. The vessels sent were a water jug of classical shape, 
a butter dish, and some other articles. 

■ Kashmir, 

Specimens of the Kangre, ” a sort of chaumiere were sent. They are earthen pots 
eontained in a peculiar sort of basket work, with a handle at the back, and are carried under 
the clothes for warmth in winter. 




JUEY EEPOET OH POECILAIH AHD POTTIEY. , 
The following is printed from the papers of the Exhibition of 1864 


1. Dr. A. M. Dallas. 

2. Mr. Baden Powell. 

Z. Mr. 0. DeCortanze. 

4. Lalla Eunhya LalL 

5. Major T. W. Mercer. 


6 , 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Major J. E. Oracroft. 

G-eneral YanCortlandt. 

Mr. T. H. Thornton. 

Mr. C. P. Elliott 

Mr. W. P. Woodward, Eeporiei\ 


The process of manufacture in India is simply as follows 

The clay having been procured, is mixed with water, and after one or two days stand- 
ing thus, is well kneaded for four or five days more. A lump of the clay is then taken and 
turned on the wheel, until, under the dexterous handling of the potter, after going through 
a variety of forms, the requisite shajje is attained. The vessels are then gently removed, 
being dissevered from the wheel by a string passed along while on the turn. They are 
first dried in the sun, and then baked, being closely piled together in a sort of kiln, the 
smaller articles being enclosed in large vessels kept for the purpose. Some few articles 
are cast in moulds. 

The Indian pottePs wheel is a rude and clumsy looking thing, but is not in all 
places of the same make and shape. In the lower provinces it is a large circular stone, 
resembling the upper mill-stone, turning on an iron or wooden pivot securely fixed in the 
ground. It is turned with a stick, and as long as the impetus lasts the potter works the 
clay in the centre, and then again uses the stick to quicken the motion. In some places 
the wheel is not unlike that of a common cart, but is fixed and turned in the same way. 

In the upper parts of the Punjab, however, the construction is different. A hole 
is dug in the ground three feet or more: deep, and the same in diameter. In this, is fixed 
vertically, by two horizontal supports, an axle of wood, carrying at the lower end a wooden 
disc, and in the middle the working disc or table. The potter then sits on the edge of this 
hole with his feet inside, and turns the lower disc with his feet, and works the clay 
on the upper. This wheel has none of the defects of those first described, as it ensures 
a regular motion, without any delay or trouble in turning or throwing. 

In the Punjab, and it may be said in India, there is no indigenous manufacture 
so" common as pottery, almost every village having its potter. In some places they excel, 
as^at'Agra and Aligarh. At Eohtak, G-ujranwala and Jalandhar, it is made remarkably 
thin, so as to be distinguished by the name of paper pottery ; but generally the out-turn 
is a I'ude rough description of pottery, though of great variety of form. It is made nearly 
altogether from the clayey deposits of marshes^ tiinks and canals, called “ chikni ” and 
kali matti,’’ with a slight admixture in some cases of river sand, but of no stony ingre- 
dient. This is pronounced to be the great defect which renders the pottery liable to suffer 
if sub|eoted to the heat necessary for the commonest glazing. 

^ M The generality of articles made are water jars, drinking and cooking vessels, 
aad other such vessels of great variety used by the poorer classes, though the first 
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are in general re<|uisitloii by rich and poor Europeans and Natives, and would not 
1)0 lUipiO^od u\ Jii isoiiic til tides a rude sort ot glazing is atteinptedj as in toTS 

and cliiliaiiis.'^' 

Ill all tlie impel ial dties ol India, and a.s regards tlie Punjab, especially hi Ealiore 
and Delhi, may be seen on the walls of the public buildings and mos'paes, specimens 
of tiles, Tnis art has been thought to be dying out, and among the specinien s 
of glazed tiles exlubited, the Jury -were struck with one set, which they at first 
to be aiiii(|ue, but it has ]>eeu since ascertained, very niudi to their surprise and satishe - 
tioii, that these were made expressly for the Exhibition hy one Sharfdin of Jailandar j very 
good specimens of glazed tiles have also been contributed from MulUiii. 

This art is known under the name of “kasi.” According to local tradition, it was 
introduced from China through Persia, by the Moguls, through the mliueiice of Taimiir 
Lang’s Chinese wife, and it is remarkable that the coiuinenceiuent of the practice of oriia- 
Bieiiting the \Yalis of nios<p.ies with colored porcelain, appears to be synchro no us with the 
Mogul conquest of Persia; on the other hand, the art of glazing bricks, &c., was known 
to the ancient Semitic races, — e, y,, the Chaldeans and Arabians, and was introduced by the 
latter into Europe, and it is iiotew^ortliy that the word kasi,” is not a Hindi or a Tartar 
word, but an Arabic w’ord, akin to the Hebrew “bis” (a cup or glfxss.) 

It has been remarked as somewhat surprising and unaccountable, that having 
advanced so far in the manufacture of porcelain, as to he able to cover their buildings wit’n 
a coating of enamelling of the most brilliant colors and tasteful designs, the artizans seem 
to have come to a stand still, and never to have applied the art for purposes of doinesthi 
utility. The truth appears to be that they received no encouragement, there was no demaud 
for such articles, and there is none still; among the natives themselves, as the higher classes 
universally use gold, brass, silver or copper dishes, there is iio taste for ornamenhd 
crockery. Among the Hindus, a religious prejudice prevents them from using an earthen 
vessel twice, so that to break a China dish every time after using one, the cost being* 
aliout four times greater than common pottery, would not answer in a pecuniary point of 
view. As regards the Mahomodaus, they were ever moving about in camps, in the triiiii of 
the Emperors, and to them, costly vessels of porcelain would bo a nuisance. 

Attempts have lately been made in some of the larger Punjab jails to inaimra(d:uro 
glazed pottery, and as the Catalogue will show, all kinds of articles of English design 
have been attempted. By far the greatest attention has been paid, and siit.‘cess attained. 


azc'i poiicry L oiiiitic'b na it has already bcwi aoiud in the text 
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The foilowiiig is a list of tbe prizes 


I. 

Lahore Central Jail, 

For host specimens of 
glazed pottery, ... 

1st special prize- 
value Bs.; '50, 

Sir E.'Montgomery» 

II. 

Ludhiana — XI turn, ... 

For elegancy of design 
and superiority of finish 
of specimens of plain pot- 
tery, 

fi shares, value Bs. 
60, ... ... 

Exhibition P r iz 
Committee, 

III. 1 Jalandar — Sliiu'fdin, 

Glazed ornamental tiles, 

‘2nd Special Prize, 
value Bs. 25, .... 

, Ma|or Medley. 

IV. 

. 

Multan, M« ... 

Ornamental do., 



Y. 

Lahore Central J ail, 

Four large glazed garden 
vases, 

3rd Special "Prize, 
vakxe Bs. 25., 

Mr. J. Gordon, 

VI. 

Rawalpindi Jail,..,, 

I For good attempts at i 
glazing, ... ... ... 1 

3 shares, value Bs. 
30, ... 

1 Exhibition F r i z e 
Committee. 

VII. 

Bohtak. ... 

For skill in mixing the 
materials,... 

Ditto ' 

Ditto* 

VIII. 

Multan Jail, 77* 

For attempts at glazing, 

2nd Ditto 20, 

Ditto. 

IX. 

Gugaixa (Montgomery) Jail, 

Ditto ditto 

1st Ditto 10, ... 

Ditto. 

X, 

Gujranwala, ... 

For paper pottery, 

Certificate. 


XI. 

Kasur, ... 

For application of kha- 
radi work to ornamenting 
pottery, 

Certificate. 
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GLA-ss ixiis:. ■ 

GLASS manufacture. 

This iruiBuhictiire is still in its earliest mfaiicy in the Fiinjab. There is neither good 
^naterial forilieomiiig wherewitli to make ptire glass, nor suitable furnaces to melt and 5 

to anneal it. ; | 

Two kinds of glass are made : white* glass, and coarse blue or green glass, generally r 1 

full of huAVs and air-bubbles. White glass is' niade either of fused glass imported from. ‘| 

Europe in the limip,'^ or of melted fragments of European vessels. The pieces are melted j 

in a crucible and blown into the required shape. 

Only small articles are produced. There is a tolerably good workman at Patyala 
anl one ■ at Lahore j both these can make small candle-shades, small vases, glass 
globes, and bottles. Lamp chimneys are so much in demand that they are often made, ; 

but these articles, in common witli ail native glass, from want of proper annealing, are very 
brittle and stand heat Iradly. To save the lamp chimneys, it is the custom to boil them in 
a pot-full of hay and water before laitting them on a lamp. i 

At Lahore the workman was intelligent, and I succeeded in teaching him to draw 
glass rods, and thus to make howcr stands of the pattern well kuomi as tVEshibitioii 
vases.” He also produced some twisted or spiral glass rods, which, fitted on to a dish 
of dn or glass, made a pretty flower-liolder, the twisted handle- appearing abowe the leaves 

and flowers wdiich conceal the less sightly part of the stand or dish. 

The coarse kind of glass is made by re-melting lumps of a crude greenish glass 
slag called '' kanoln” 

This ivS made by collecting the sandy soil in certain places' where it has a natural 
admixture of carbonate of soda eMoreschig from the- soil, and melting the mass over ,a 
fire. The “ Keh ” or aCalr ’ soil described in ToL I, has generally a predominance of 
sulphate of soda, but in some places it is carbonate, and not sulphate, and the soil, if sandy, 
can be easily melted into glass. In some parts ot Oudh the reli soil is lull ot eaibonate, and 
ii. is melted into coarse glass, from which glass bracelets or bangles ( ciiuris ) are made. 

Ill places where the natural soil is not to be had, glass is made by melting ciiiartzose 
pebbles ( sang-i-safed ) ginuud to powder with khar ( potash ) in equal parts, I believe 
this latter is the commonest way of making glass in the- Pmijao.. 

The only specimens of glass worthy of mention,, came from 
Lahore, Hushyarpur, Patyala, and Harmll. 

The specimens are enumemted to show the sold of article produced,, and a note of 
any peculiarities is added. 

y. . LAHonn. 

834. ~[ 9999 Flower baskets, with crystal glass bandies ( see annexed' plate. ) 

835. — [10000],— A glass ornaraental centre-piece for flo^ei-s (see annexed ^late. ) 

S^e oxiraet ftom Jury B<?port after the Fatyala fipeomona, 
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030 10001 vase ill tUe pattern of Muvesiiiall to^i>'ether, 

nnl sl;ia0uij4' nn lliree points. 

337, [ 10002 ]. — A small diamlelier, with glass drops ; sarnpL^s of iduss rods, giini- 

pits, bottles, lamp gda.sses S:c,, were also seat, all these made bv a man muiiod Azim InHjf and 
liis 'pipils. 1 \bited this man's worbslio]*, a ding-y little liovtd, furnislied witk iwo 
or three douie-sliaped furnaces covered in and made of clay. 

The glass is melted ill a crucdble in one, and when melted a portion of the glass 
U withdrawn on the tip of an iron blow pii^e and blown out. If the glass is to have a wide 
mouth it is opened out with a pair of iron compasses which are passed rouml inside while 
1!ie glass is soft, and till an even circular rim is obtained. "VYIieu bottles have to be made, 

1 le glass is blown, and while still soft, shut into a mould to beep it tj the right, shape,. 

} believe the old man knows how to ea.st fused glass in a m'-)uld, ]jrovided the article is 
s.uall enough; but lie did not show me tiiis. When the glass vessel is rvaidy, it is put into 
aojother furnace, which consists of a hole in the ground vdth a tint ieiied, dome ])uilt over 
ii, having a hole in the centre. The articles to be annealed are ]daced on the flat dome 
near the aperture, through which the heat escapes, the whole is covered over with a second 
dome of clay furnislied with a door. 

Sometimes the funiace is made in the ground, with a small passage down to tlie flue, 
and the wSinface of tlu3 gTonnJ above then forms the reding place of the vessel, the tire 
being iimlenieath : tliere is an ead.honi covering built up outside. Tiie furnaces are very 
Fimall, -not above two feet in dia.aeter. The Lahore v.orkmau had made some retorts and 
(dher vessels, including a good alembic of bluish semi-tniubparent and very vesicular 
.'vgtass,. ■ , 

■ . Hus-hyarpue.- 

8 dS.—r h09‘d ]. — A gtassjar ( price Rupee 1 .) 

v^huali drinking cups, ( ;uina>s ea<*h, ) by Xauiw Baksh of DasUA. 

dhieso are of a deep blue color, t»ut full of air-bubldes. 

Soiiie similar glass vessels were sent from Kiirpur in Ka.ngra disiricd, unac.^ 
companksl l*y any description. The following account has been received irom Ilii.shyarpnr. 

Tvarim Baksh, '‘Cliilrgar” ( the glass tn aker or mak^>r of glass ‘'Adiuris ’) says 
1!mt the manufacturers select a soft of stone which is known by its readily^ pulverizing 
and yielding a vdilta powder, ( Tins is I suppose a quartzose ot siliceous pebble.) This is 
]iOwdered fine and mixed with fine tioiif m equal parts. Bmall lumps being made oi tne 
paste, they are dried on a fire, and baked in il torge, 'wlieii a ■white powder or g'tch lesults, 
*j f it is to produce wdiite gdass it is mixed with a solution' oi salt[n3tre ami again burned; 
if they wish to make blue glass, they mis with two sdOfs c>i gaeli, twt> tolahs ot prepared 
or d<"a.d copper ( mard hwt ) wliich are burnt together. The more co[>per, the deepei the blue. 
In order to prepare the copper, two toWis of metal beaten out. thin are taken, ami siu'eatl 
over with a mixtime of six mash as of salt, mixed with the ‘ gul’ or refuse ol the huka bowl, 
and tlfJ^n the -vvdiole mass is burned in a forge all day. The copper conies out black and 
' powder like. This is collected in aft iron ladle and once more heate 1, alter which it is 
l^rouud fine and mixed- with the fgadxb . , 
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Tlio 'gaeli’ melts iiiicler lieat into glass, wliicli is conTerted into vessels witli a. l>low- 
]>ipe. A green color can Ite given by adding to the gacli, tin and lead prepared (niard hnil) , 
IMack anjaui (maiigan*ese oxide), -wMcli can be bad at ISTiirptir in Kangra, being added to 
the gacli, a pnrj)le color ( acta') is obtained ; paler or deeper according to tbe quantity 
added. Tin and lead prepared and niixed with the gacb together with a small proportion 
of anjani, give a yellow color (kimwI'L) 

There is iiotliiiig remarkable in the method of blowing glass. They separate the 
vessels from the blower’s tube by a touch of cold water, and moiiid the vessels while 
soft with an iron tool to adjust the size of the mouth and lip of the vessels. 

The processes which now remain to be described, are first, the inaniifactu of 
silvered glass of Karntil and Paiiipat ; second, the manufacture of glass chnris, ornaments 
which arc worn by the dozen as bracelets on either arm, chiefly by the lower orders ; and 
thirdly, the manufacture of looking glasses, practised only, as far as I am aware, at Delhi. 

The Karnal District collection consisted of — 

839. — [ 9988 ]. — Large pear shaped vessels of thin and course blown glass, used 
in suldimiiig salammoniac : — Prom Kaithal, See Yol. I p. 89. 

840. — [ 99S9 ]. — Grlass globes silvered inside. These are intend to be hung up for 
ornament ; they are not unlike the silvered globes sold in Europe, but are not so well made, 
and the orifice being very large, has to be clumsily filled up with bits of glass and a fringe 
of gilt tinsel. 

A string of large beads, silvered inside, was exhibited from Panipat. 

The following account of glass making, and glass silvering, has been kindly furnished 
me by Major Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of Karnai. 

‘‘ A mixture of powdered and sifted sang-i-surkh,” ( red sandstone, obtainable 
at Agra) and sajji in equal parts, with a seer of saltpetre to each niauiid of the 
mixture, is baked in a brick tank or oven, until the material becomes white. It is then 
subjected to further heat in a closed furnace, in which the mixture is kep)t at a high 
temperature tor two days and nights until completely melted. A seer of tbe mixture 
is then removed at a time on the end of an iron blow-pipe ( dhanydri ) and blown out 
gradually into a globe. "When the globe is complete, a wet cloth is passed round the 
neck, after wliieli the globe can be separated from the pipe by a slight blow from tbe 
edge of the fire-tongs ; — the concussion causes the neck to snap through at the wetted 
part, and the globe which is resting on the ground, becomes detached. An iron rod 
smeared at the end with lac is then applied to the bottom of the globe outside, 

: to which rod the globe adheres ; the globe is then held 

in the mouth of the furnace and again heated for a few 
seconds, after which it is taken out. 'While held at the 
end of the rod, neck upwards, a spoonful of the silvering 
mixture ( after-wai'ds described ) is poured in through the 
neck, the globe is turned rovnd and round while the 
mixture spreads all over the inner surface, adherbig. as it spreads. The rod is now 
mn oved by a slight wrench ( this however iixYariabiy stars the ’ bottom of the globes). 
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Sllvervig onixiure A seer of pure tin ( kalai ) and a mannd of lead, are melted to- 
gether, and tolas of quicksilver are added to the mixture. An amalgam is thus. 

formed. 

“ The glass Ciobes, are generally made ahotit the size of ordinary gharas : they 
are then broken up and sold in pieces, to be subsequently cut into^ diiferent shapes for 
spangling women’s dresses, or ornamenting the walls of^ eeilhigs of rooms 
A few globes are occasionally kept intact for disposal, but there is no trade in them. 

The manufacturer is not able to dispense with the breaking of the necks of the 
globes. I got him to make some glass bottles for the Dispensaries, but as the necks were 
all broken^ off, and he was unable to make lips to them, the bottles were not of 
much use. , 

The art has been practised for four or five hundred years ; especially the manu- 
facture of silvered glass u^ed for ornamenting the walls of palaces, for trinkets as “ arsis ” 
and ne<*klacewS, and for making studs of pieces of looking glass which are put on to 
women’s scarves in ]>arts of the country; such a dress has already been deseril>ed.” 

The remaining specimens of fairly well made glass consisted of the following :: — 

■ . Patyala. 

841 . — [10015]. — Candle-shades. 

842 . '— [ 10016 ].— Two ink-stands. 

343 10017 ].— Two glass plates. 

844 —[ 10018 ] — Two glass bottles. 

The Jury Eeport on glass gives the following note of Patyala glass. 

‘‘ Good specimens ai'e exhibited of glass articles made at Patyala and Lahore ; the- 
former being Ibe clearest and best. This is, how'cver, owing to the material. The 
manufacturer of the Patyala articles is in the employ of the Maharaja, and he has two 
assistants. The raw material is imported from England in the- shape of bricks or blocks 
weighing about 4 lbs. eaeh ; it costs at Patyala Es. 40 per maund. He also uses bits of 
broken w^hite bottles, which are melted down and blown through an iron tube. The 
articles exhibited are little inferior to similar articles of European manufacture. He 
acknowledges having learnt the art about 30 years ago from a gentleman at Cawnipore^ 
whose name he forgets. 

The Lahore manufacturer uses only broken English glass, and the result is very 
fair. The designs of the articles exhibited were furnished by a member of the Jury. ” 

Befoi’e closing this Class, a note must be made of the churis or glass bangles of 
colored glass. Some were sent from Gitrgaon, Earnal, Eohtak, ( Jhajjar ), Hushyarpur, 
Jhelam and Maler Kotla. Some of them wert> I expect^ made of the natural alkaline- 
earth, particularly those of Gdrgaon, Kariial, and Maler Eotla. 

These glass bracelets are worn, a good many on each arm, by children and the poorei*' 
class gi women, who cannot aiford silver or gold ornaments. 

^ Most of my readers -will have sedn the Shish mahals ** in the Xifihore Fort and at Delhi; aiul^ 
' elsewhere, the ceilings are covered with b\t3 of looking glass fixed in stucco# 



The art of liiakiiig glass bracelets or ehuris is as follows : — The workman is called 
chiiri- gar. His -tools -are': — 

Kimdi, of sizes— Iron hooked rods with wooden handes. 

Tirkala — A long iron wire pointed, mounted in a reed handle. 

Mala — A long narrow iron spoon, shaped like a spear-head, 

.Siiikh ; A long pointed iron rod. 

Sarhindi — An iron rod with a cone of cLay on one end, so that circles of diifei'ent 
sizes can be obtained Ijy using the point of the cone for small circles and pushing it farther 
in to produce a wider aperture. 
lOiarehi — A small ladle. 

Kali— Blower^s tube. ■ ' .. ■ 

Silai — Iron spikes of sizes* . . , 

Tongs and furnace. 

A wooden cylinder — * niuttha’ — to keep the bracelets on. 

They have three furnaces : one called liaus/^ in which they prepare the ^ kacli ^ 
or glass ; one, in which the melted material is kept for use by the maker of glass articles ; 
and thirdly, a small furnace in which they make the mina or enamel glass coloring for 
ornanientlug the bracelets. 

The furnace is fed with ^ karir * ( Capparis ) wood, as it gives a fiercer fire, 

G-iass is made l>y melting * iai-pathar,^ a red sandstone with sajji, They make the 
material into balls ( pimii ), and burn it all night with a slow lire. Next day they heat 
it more fiercely, and then it fuses into * kach.’ The glass is then removed with the aid of 
the kundis or hooks. 

To make bracelets, some kach is placed in an earthen pot and melted, the progress 
being tested with an iron rod. The workman then takes a “ smkh, and lifting a portion 
of the glass, makes a thick ring on the rod ) he loosens this when cool, and hanging it 
on the pointed end of the rod, puts it into the furnace, spinning it round and round 
on the rod till the ring opens out and forms a bracelet-, he then withdraws it, and 
slips it over the conical mould or ' sarhindi, ’ so as to adjust it to the size required ; when 
cool, it is finislieiL 

The coloring is done afterwards, with lac applied to the gbtss while warm, 
so that the color sticks, or else oniamenis are made by melting small points of colored 
glass rods ( mini ) and applying them. 


MAKINC 


Last of all, I have to Make a note of the or looking glass-maker's trade. 

The art is almost entirely eonlined to iMhi, where also the glasses! arc* set in a variety of 
oniameiital wood and ivory ir^y;iles, and the backs finisliod i?p with a sheet of plain glass, 
painted in rather gaudy pattenis oil the inside to give the offcci of enamel, In a note on 
the Delhi District already f|U0ted| Mff ThofniOM 
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“ Tliis is a tluiving manufacture. ■ Tlie glass is brouglit in an uu])!ilisln‘d state troia 
Damascus and Halb ( Aleppo ), «« Calmrtta.” 1 should say that the ghms is of t.vo kinds : 
first, that intended for looking glasses, winch is always ^extremely A native or 

Delhi mirror is at once recognized by its nearly always having the edge ot fcae glass bevelled 
off or cut down towards the frame, showing how thick the glass is. Some are however 
made flat and plain like English glasses. The second Irind of glass is tlie clear white glass, 
generally oval in shape, used for covering the Delhi ivory mimatnre inmu mgs xaese 
Tdasses require to be well smoothed off at the edges and to exhibit a beautitully clear and 
polished surface. Mr. Thornton continues, “ the glass is polished first with ‘burbura’ 
(a powder of disintegrated felspathio rock ) and afterwards upon a hone made of the 
wood of the semal (Cotton tree-Domhc®) sprinkled with powdei-ed Hint or emery. 

# * * There are about thirteen manufactories, and about 200 artizaiis employed. 


The looking glass maker ‘‘ ’aina-saz 


’ is the workman who silvers the glass. 


TIis tools ami materials ax*e the lollowing • ^ 

1, Diamond peiieil (cutter ). 

2. A Hat perfectly smooth stone slab sii;* generally of the red sandstone of 
Jaipur &c. 

Pincers, fiies^ compasses, saws, scissors. 

Corundum or emery powder. 

Potli khiikistar.”—A small bag or dabber filled with wood ashes. 

Mercury, tin-foil, and glue. 

He first spreads tin-foil evenly on the stone slab, and pours over it the quicksilver, 
which he gently spreads by the aid of his bag or dabber (Ho. 5 ); the mercury adheres to 
the foil, and the surplus is allowed to run off. The sheet of glass is now let down deiicatcdy 
and exactly over the silvered surface ; the silvering adheres of itself to the glass. The 
plate being* removed, is left for a time in a slanting position, so that an excess of merciiiy 
which still remains, may completely drain off. This done, the glass is ready to be iiamod. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 
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CIj^SS 2^X1. 
ORXAMEXTAL OE EAjSiCT MANUFACTIJEES. 


There is not mtieli to be entered in this Class, but my account of Punjab manu-* 
factures would not be complete without an enumeration of a few of the fancy articles which 
Punjab workmen make. The enumeration is quite heterogeneous like the Class itself. 

845* — [ 10042 ]. — A small round box, made of transparent horn, by Kanyha Lai of 
Kotla, ( Ludhiana district ). 

846. ”-[ 10043].— A parrot imitated in paper, price Es. 1-8, by Bhawani of Ludhiana.' 

847. — -[ 10045 ]. — Paper flowers by Teka of Ludhiana, 

l^atives are very good at making paper flowers : the green leayes accompanying them 
arc often made of talc stained green. 

848. — [ 10100 ] — A narrow necked bottle, in the interior of which letters in Persian 
and English are x>ainted in black — A meitsae. 

Several o£ tliese articles were exhibited. In some cases ; the letters were cut ont in black paper and 
stuck on after the fashion of the now somewhat bygone art of “ Potichomanioj” others were painted with a 
■brush, ' . 

849* — [ 10103 ]. — Wax flowers — Amritsar (exhibited by Sirdar Bhagwah Sing); 

850. — [ ].-*~A toy, consisting of a round looking glass to represent a pond, 

with a number of small paper ducks thereon, haTing their heads suspended so as to moY6 
at tlie least shake. — L ahoes. 

851. — [ ]. — A peep show. A small square box with a lens to look through,” 

displaying a small gilded temple, trees, and flower beds, multiplied by reflection in small 
mirrors placed at the sides. ( Lahoee. ) 

852. — [ ].— A small cannon of silver, mounted on a marble slab. This is fur- 

nished with a sun dial. Over the touch hole of the cannon two upright pieces support a bur- 
ning glass, with a slide to incline it to a proper angle, and to the dial. The angle being such 
that the focus of rays converges on the touch hole at midday — the gun is supposed to fire 
of itself at noon— ( I doubt this article being of native manufacture.) Exhibited by 
Nawab Jahangie Khan of Lahoee. 

853 ^ — [ 10170 ]. — Boxes made of straw — Chakkowal, Jehlam. 

854. — C 10269 ]. — A boat carved in marble, also ducks of white marble, made hol- 
low, so as to float ( Patyaea. ) 

855. — [ ]. — A Jack in the box”. A narrow wooden box, on drawing the 

lid of which, a cobra snake, made of horn, starts out. 

856. — [ ].— Boat made of pilh. This is an article made as a toy, of narrovr 

strips of pith joined together. 

857 . -„ [ ] , — A glass bottle with a narrow neck, which contains a wooden char- 

poy, a ball, and other articles. The wonder is how these articles were introduced. ^ 

858. — [ ].— Ornament made by shaving up a piece of soft white fig wood 

( Metis glomerata ), these shavings curl up, and so a sort of Catherine wheel ornament is 
produced. 



Paper lace.---This is most iBgeBiotis. It is all done witk liand ciittmg an 
scissors. The patterns are boaxitiful. It is executed by I^ariin Baksh, G-iilam^^^^H 
luid Kallu, of Biiahabad in the Ambala district. 

859.— [ ].— Siphon toy in pottery. Being a large cup, mth a female figure 

in the centre, holding a child on her head. The cup is filled with water, but so soon as the 
water reaches the brim, the whole runs out through an aperture iindeiiieath the figure. 
This is effected by some syphon arrangonieiit, but I have failed to discover it. The toy is 
supposed to represent the mother of Krishna, who crossed the Jainiia with the child on her 
head : fear for the child^s safety being excited by the depth of the fiood, she was gratified by 
finding the water suddenly recede so soon as it touched the child’s body. 

g0Q, — [ ]. — Lac bracelets, oimamented with beads, Delhi. 

I must add to this class an a.ccount of maldng lac bracelets or churls, which are 
'worn like the ivory and glass chiii'is already described. They are made in many places^ 
especially Delhi, and the i>rocess in the Punjab exactly resembles that described in a 
report on one of the Central Indian Districts, which I have unfoidunately mislaid, but 
which I have used for the purpose of emoting the reeij^e for making the gold solution that 


is found deposited. This is spread with 
with strings of glass beads. If it is des 
; painted over with a transparent yello"^ 

in sweet oil in proportion of 4s0 to 48. 
rent thrown away and the oil set aside. 
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CLJLSS 

PRIME MOVERS &c. 

This Class is -unrepresented. 


GXj-A-SS 

DIVISION I. 


MACHINES FOR RAISING -WATER. 


The only machines which are used for raising water are, the Persian wheel, used 
m most wells in the Bari Doab, and but little used in those parts of the Punjab 


bordering on Hindustan ; the '' chalar or small wheel on a similar principle, used for 
raising water from tanks, ponds, and low level canals ; the “Bao-charas or rope and bucket, 
used in the Ambala District and elsewhere ; and the rude long armed lever and pot called 
Dhankli,”^ used in Husky arpur and elsewhere. 

I have given a drawing of the Persian wheel, and described all the above named 
machines in VoL I, at page 206 ei seq, where the subject of irrigation is treated of. 
But under this Class I can approjiriately inform the reader of the different parts of which 
these machines are made; nor will it fail to strike the student of languages how minute 
the people are in their nomenclature. Every peg and bit of iron or other material used 
in making up these implements has its appropriate and distinctive name.f It will be 
observed also that the name varies according to the District. This change of agricultural 
nomenclature has already been noticed when we spoke of the various soils in Volume I. 
The parts of the ^ Lao-charas ’ are those given by Mk. Wynyard. 

‘ Lao ' — the hempen rope. 

‘ Bliawan ’ — the wheel over which the rope passes, (made of ^ kikar ’ or ‘ shisham 
wood and iron. ) 

Kohar ’’ — the groove on the edge of the wheel for the rope to run in, 
f Man dal ' — an iron hoop which keeps the mouth of the water hag open. 


' TMs has been in the first Volume, incorrectly written “ Bhenkli.’V, 


4. Rame remarkable variety of names will be observed iu the jeweUery list, and above all in the 

. taa or ear. is sufficiellt to give riee to a dietiaet epxthet. 
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^ Cliaras ^ or ^ cliarsa ’ — tlie leatker water bag. 

* Kill ® — tke pin wliicli imites the las and tlie.yoke. 

Partala— a leatiiern apron, wwn bebmd by tbe driver of the biiliocks— tins prevents 
Ms getting cut by tbe tiglit strained rope. 

Tlie parts of tbe Dhanldi are merely .—The long lever of ^ sal’ or t shisliam ' wood 
called ^‘dhanMi.” The earthen pot, wide mouthed and large, in which the water is raised 
is called ^ karwala ’ ; and the rope which is attached to it is ‘ berah.’ 

I will now give a table showing the parts of the Persian wheel, both in the Panjabi 
and ill the Gis-Sutlej dialects. 


The reader is referred io the sketch of the Persian ivheel at Vol. L p. 20S, 


Cis-Sutlej Name, 


Panjabi Name. 


Parts of the well gear 


1. The horizontal laiiteni wheel. 


Bhalohal 


2. Its shaft or axle-tree, 

3. The upper rim of the lantern, also the lower, .. 

4. The bars between the rims, into the interstices 

of which the teeth of the vertical wheel 
work, 


Khubba. 


5. The small wooden pegs which secure the ends 

of the “ Khubba ” projecting through the 
surface of the upper “ Gaiiya,” 

6. The beam resting between two pillars which 

form the socket into which the upper point 
of the axle of the Dhoi works, 

The crooked stick which passes through the 
beam and holds the axle of the Dhol. 


Dhaturi. 


Gangan.f 


8. The vertical -wheel, the teeth of which work in 
the lantern wheel, 


Chakli 


Chuhakli 


9. The teeth of it, Burya, 

10. Its . axle or shaft carrying at one end the 

chuhakli, and at the other the well wheel 
( bail*, ) ... Lath, 

1 1 . The cross beam or main spoke of the chuhakli, Dhakar, 

12. Two lighter spokes crossing it at right angles, ^ Bazil, 

13. The catch which prevents the vertical turning 

backwards, ... Kutta, 


Adda or Kutta. 


^ In CisJ’BiitleJ H either rests on walls or pillars^ or on a forked pole at one end. or an xipvight 

or“ Bho'i** at the other. 
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ParciHi. 


Parts of the well gear. Punjabi Name. 

14; ..The beam. ■fixed . across .the .centre of ' tlie 
welFs raoiitli, which supports the shaft or 
‘Matir’ of the skeleton wheel on which the 
ropes and water pots are fixed, . .Jallan, \ 

15. A hole in the Ja! Ian to serve as a socket for 

,, the end of the axle “ lath, ” ... ... T'ahva. '■ 

16. . .The. wheel at the .end of the Jallao, ■ ... BaTr, 

17. The rope frame which hangsover the bair 

" . aiid'dips into. the, well, Mala, ' 

18. The water pots fixed on the mala at intervals, Tiiid, 

19. Sticks which project from the side of tlie well 

and touching the ‘ Ba’ir ’ wheel, keep the 
mal or rope work iii its place. The two 
act as forestay and back sta.y, ... Siitlar, 

20. Cross bars, like the rounds of a ladder 

between the two ropes of the mala, ... Arerian, 

21. A wooden splash board or guard, fixed at 

the inner side of the well to prevent dirt 

being kicked down by the bullocks in pass- | 

log, ... Bank. 

The water being raised in the pots, pours 
into a series of troughs over the well’s 
mouth. 

22. The first which is fixed under the wheel and 

parallel to it, Parcha, 

23. The second at right angles to it, ... Bari. 

The third leading from the Bari ” to the 
field or reservoir &c. ... Nishar, 

24. The pole with seat for the driver at tlie end, i 

formed by two forked branches, and with 
a webbed seat of string, ... Gkli, 


(N, B. — See also the class “ Agrioidtural Implements.’^ ) 


Cis-Sutlej Name. 


Nusar. 


Gadhar. 


Jiialu. 

Ba’ir. 

Mal. 

Tiiidar. 




^ Called ciiakra in Bolitak and neiglibouring disfeicts. 

f Wliat tliis word is I cannot discover. It is neitlier Arabic, Persian, Hindi nor Bong 
been one of tlie Soutbcrn or Westerii diaBcts, Professor Wh^son would have noted tlio fact. 
Glossary a derivation from a Portuguese word aceurclai*’ (to carry) is suggested. The 
word is “ hakarna” tg drive catUo* - 
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DIVISION IL 

Is not represented by any indigenous exmaples. 

DIVISION IIL 

The common forms of carriage are three : — 

(1) . The country cart is called gari,” or “gadahj”=^^ and with the epithet 
do-baldf,” char-baldi,’' according as it is drawn by two or more bullocks. Less than 

two are tiever employed. The term hackery, f so often used by Europeans, is not known 
in the Punjab. 

(2) . The. '^Ekka” or Yakka’’ (i. e., the one horse) and 

(3) . The Baili,” a sort of large ‘‘ Ekka” drawni by two' bullocks. 

The “ Eath” is a large four-wheeled vehicle, with a domed and ornamented pavilion 
of cloth and tinsel over it ; though seen towards Delhi, is not used in the Punjab. 

A country cart, though very clumsy, is very well adapted to the style of travelling ; 
great speed is not required, and the roads traversed being “ kacha,'’ that is, made without 
metal, are soon worn into deep and irregular ruts, which wouldtellsorely on acartof neater 
manufacture, and with much stiff iron work and joinings. The native cart, from its style 
of build, and the few joints it has (and those always of wood) gives and yields, creaks and 
groans along, but never breaks down ; even a wheel giving way is a rare occurrence. 

A cart with two bullocks will carry 20 maunds of 80 lbs, and do 15 miles in a day. 
A three bullock carries 30 maunds, and a four bullock gari 40 to 45. More than this is 
not ordinarily wanted in a cart. 

The wood work of a cart is made of Ekar {Acacia)^ Ber (Zky])Jms) or tut (Mulberry) 
or Shisham (Balhergia Sissii) . The Coniferous woods are neither strong nor elastic enough 
to stand the wear and tear. 

The cart is framed upon the principle conveyed by the conjunction of the lines in 
%. 1 of the plate. 

The bottom of the cart is formed by two stout shafts called (ud) inclined to one 
another, as in the lines a. a. a. These are kept in place by cross bars b. 5. h. b, h. called 
tikani’b The ends of the shafts (ud) meeting into one, form the pole on either side of 
which the bullocks are yoked ; at the point where they meet a wooden but or cap is 
fixed, called sunni,” to which the yoke beam, jhula” is transversely tied. To form the 
]>latform at the bottom of the cart, short planks are filled in between the bars (tikani — b <&c.) 
The wheels are supported by iron axle-pins, between the axle ‘‘ tura'' under the shafts a a, 
and the outer beams d. cl, called ‘‘ painjni.’’ yiiese beams are supported by two cross 
beams fastened under the platform of the cart (c. c. c.) and called 
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(joocIs |>iac6cl on the platfoi’ni are prevented, from falling’ off hy a high railing on 

either side, called “niuimi ” or “khaWah” (Cia-Sutlej), the poles of which are stack out into 
the shafts a. a. a. a., and which can be filled in either with net work, matting, or simple 
railing bars, according to the nature of the goods to be can-ied. 

The wheels of a cart are made with a very heavy felly, in separate pieces, and no 
tire (fig. 5). The spokes are six in number, each consisting of two parallel bars, as in the 
cut. The pieces of the felly are deeply mortised one into the other as indicated by the 

are used, except that occasionally an iron plate is nailed over 
consequen% very tough, but yielding, and are well adapted to the 


dotted lines : no nails or bolts 
tlie joint. The wheels are < 
deep-rutted country roads. 

In the Cis-Sutlej, Mr. Wynyard gives the following names for parts of the cart. 
The body without the wheels is “ reni ; ” the axle “ awan ; ” a ring of iron round the axle 
“ dnda a second and smaller ring “ andi.” The other names are as before given. 

The “ bahli” is a carriage for conveyance of people, and is drawn by two bullocks; 
it is comparatively light in actual drawing weight, though clumsy in appearance, being 
constructed principally of bamboos covered with leather. The frame work, or basis on 
which the whole depends, is illustrated by fig. 2. 

Two bamboos, a, a., curved at the lower end, are inclined so as to enclose a broad 
space at the one end and come to a point at the other, these are called ‘‘ phar.” They are 
crossed at the commencement of the curve down and at the extreme end by cross bars C G 
and c. c.; called, the front one, ''tikani,^' the hinder one ‘‘ank.^’ The space between is filled 
up with five bamboos called ‘‘maja’' and little cross bits ‘"dandia’’ (not shown in the figure) ; 
and the whole is sti'engthened by the iron side bits between (7. and c,, and by a cross bar of 
iron called “ talwatti.” A small curved bamboo, indicated by the dotted line JT. A., joins the 
bottom of the curve with the shaft, and various wooden cross bits, indicated by the dotted 
bars/. /, support it, and a cross bar underneath, parallel to D. (called mairab) holds the 
whole firm. This entire frame work is covered with leather. 

The wheels are supported by two bars (called tulawai) which meet at the point 6?* 
At this point the axle pin of the wheel is inserted, and the other end rests in the curved 
beam B, H. (painjni), which besides receiving support from the under beam mairab ” is 
firmly tied at either end by ropes to the knobs of the cross bars 0. 0., c c. 

The whole frame work amd wheels in this state is called tanga,’* and is used to 
carry large loads of grass, cotton, &c. If it is used for carriage, then a flat frame or 
platform, with the bottom of webbing like a bedstead, and carrying four uprights, form«« 
ing a canopy, is put on (fig. 4). 

The whole canopy is fixed on over the sloping frame in the last figure, so that the 
pole a. a. f ( saongi ki talwatti) rests on the pole 0. 0., in the former figure, and the front 
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The “ Elsha” or “ Takka” being drami by one borse, it is not possible to adopt tbs 
arrano-ement wbereby tbe bamboos forming tbe franae work are brought together so as to 
fom the pole of the rehicle, otherwise the principle of the construction is the same 

(see fig. 3.) 

A. A., are the shafts, made of an upper and lower bamboo, with cross sticks ; 6. 1. is the 
dandya on which the driver puts his feet, g. g. is another bar, and from this the space is filled 
in by seven bamboos, and the frame work covered with leather. The lower cross bar of the 
frame carries two wooden blocks (addi) which support the axle tree dhuia. It is in 
the method of supporting the wheels that the “ yakka” differs from^ the “ bahli.” In the 
former there is a regular axle-tree, wliich the support of the wheels in the “bahli” has been 
explained to be without snch a piece. The seat and canopy, “piri” and “ chatri” are 
fixed on to the frame from g. g. to e. e. just as in the case of the “ bahlx.”^ shafts a,re 
furnished each with a stick attached by a ring near A and called “ supai, by which the 
carriage can he propped np, otherwise the balance when tbe horse is out would be to 
throw it down on the shaft ends. The wheels of an “ ekka” are made like those^ of the 
cart, only lighter, and the pieces of the felly are not mortised together, hut joined by 
pmJl iron plates on either side secured with bolts. 

In connection with this Dmsion, I think a suitable opportunity occurs to print the 
report of the Jury at the Exhibition of 1864, which describes tbe carriages in tbat^ collec 
tion. Though of European fashion, and nearly all made under European supervision, the 
actual work is native. There is one native carpentering firm, Bhujjan 1^1 and Go- of 
JuHundur, which builds European carriages ; and at every large station native workmen 
are to he found who can paint, repair and restore carriages. A great deal of the sneers 
attained in snch work is due to the knowledge of iron work and pamting acquired m the 
workshops attached to the Punjab and Delhi Bailway at Lahore. 
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OH CAERIAOES* 

ry 

Captain Mercer. 

Mr. L. Saunders. 

Captain Black, 

Mokamed Shall. 

R. Bocqnet, Esquire ( Locomotive Superinten* 
dent, Punjab and Delhi Railway) Ms^orten 

Class 28^ of the Catalogue forms a prominent feature in the Exhibition building, andl 
is deserving of more notice than the public has bestowed upon it. When we consider the 
great skill, technical and mechanical, requisite in all the followers of the trade, and its 
necessity as . affording the means of inter- communication and comfort to the public, we 
, cannot but uphold all endeavours of enterprising xieople in the Punjab to acquire that 
vitality, which would tend to invest them with the same importance as the richest among 
the rising merchants of the country. Although the trade is in its infancy in the Punjab, 
and its followers perhaps necessarily despised, we feel assured that the period" is not far 
distant when carriages, as complete and comfortable as those procurable hi Calcutta, will be 
manufactured here at far more reasonable prices, possessing the advantages of being con- 
structed of well seasoned timber and properly welded iron work. It would indeed prove 
a boon to the public generally if any competent parties would devote their capital and 
time to so laudable a pursuit, for laudable it undoubtedly would be, if the intense and 
continuous application necessary to combine and adapt the manifold intricacies of carri- 
ages, which leaves but little leisure for any other pursuit, be taken into consideration* 
Those people who have been put to the trouble, anxiety, and expense, of obtaining convey- 
ances from Calcutta, will readily concur in the above. 


JUm REPORT 




Jtl'l 


Mr. O'.' Stone. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wintle. 
Mr. H. Q-unn. 

Sirdar , Bhagwan Singh, 
Lieutenant Colonel A, Taylor. 



^ ( Clasts XXII, Division HI, of this Book.) 


The catalogue, mentions upwards of 40 articles belonging to this Class. A large 
number of these are roughly constructed, representations of the different country vehicles 
.used by the natives ; there is nothing novel in the design or excellent in the workmanship. 

The first full size carriage, we notice, if taken in the order in which they stand in 
the Exhibition annexe, is a species of Victoria Park Phaeton, with a hood and coach-box. 
The outlines of this carriage are, on the whole, good, and the interior is neatly fitted, and 
presents a very cosy appearance. It is strong and serviceable, but has evidently been 
constructed by some one who shares in the popular, but delusive idea, that weight is 
strength. Next come three very light, elegant, and strongly built, open carriages. One a 
Stanhope Phaeton or Waggonette ; the second a Droshky on four wheels, and lastly, a Mail 
Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umritsur. These small carriages are strikingly bold in their 
outline, and with their double-spoked wheels, finely tempered springs, and masterly style 
of under-framing, contrast strongly with the heavy looking wheels, short springs, and to say 
the least, cumbersome under-framing of the other four-wheeled conveyances on show. 
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Of tlie Waggonette, we liave to observe that it bas a veiy tasty outline, and looks 
very and smart, with room enough to carry six persons with comfort. The height of 
the bade and front wheels are well proportioned, the springs lengthy, and the deep black 
colored side panels show well against the chocolate colored wheels, picked out with 
TeriBillion and black. 

Of tbe Brosbky, we have to notice that the design is originaL The cnrTes are easy^ 
and flowing well into one another. The wheels are light tod high, the springs lengthy, 
the fittings are drab morocco with green trimmings. This carriage is painted a neat bottle- 
green, picked out with bright green. This trap is got np with great taste, and presents a 
■very favorable specimen of the conveyance adapted for one horse or a pair of pomes. 
The splinter bar can he removed in such a manner as to form a perfect one horse vehicle. 
The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of Dmritsnr stands close by. It is unpretending, very 
neat and forms'^ a vehicular link between the four-wheeled Dog-Cart, and the Mail Phaeton 
so mnch in fashion at the present time. It is very well mounted on a neat iron framing, 
lias elastic springs, and tapering wheels. The tastily shaped body tooks well ; the side panels 
are of sheet copper over toon wood. The iron work is blackened, the body, springs, and 
■wheels are painted bottle-green picked out with bright green. The cushions, etc., are of 
drab morocco leather, which tends to give this trap a similarity of decoration to most others 
seen in this part of India. We are of opinion that on this account the appearance suffers 
from this sameness of hues, but these are the favorite colors for this style of conveyance. 
The trimmings are of rich drab silk ; and handsome circular lamps set off the whole so well, 
that the Jury has justly awarded to this unique specimen of coach-building by an amateur, 
the prize medal. 

Bhujjun Lall of Jullunder has on show two specimens of his work ; a four-wheeled 
Dog-Cart with canvass top, and a two-wheeled Dog-Cart without. Of the four-wheeled 
Dog-Cart we have to remark, that as a native production it deserves great praise, but it is 
wholly unadapted for one horse, or even for anything but good roads; not only on account of 
its appearance of weight, but also on account of its short springs and the absence of springs 
in the cushion. The canvass top is an admirable contrivance, and it is a pity that some sort 
of arrangement of this kind has not been adopted in the case of the open conveyances 
above noticed. The Dog-Cart on two wheels and spider springs presents a method of dis- 
connecting the shafts from the body, the object of which however is not obvious. It is 
consequently, rather of doubtful advantage, as it entails much extra weight and complicated 
iron work. The finish and general workmanship however has gained a certificate of honor- 
able mention from the Jury. There is one other two-wheeled dog cart on show, which is 
in the opinion of the Jury much better adopted to the uses to which this class of convey- 
ance is usually put, than anything that has yet appeared in this part of the country. The 
driving seat is something like that of the Mail Coach of England, and of very easy access. 
The wheels are of convenient height, and the shafts very elastic, obviating totally that 
disagreeable oscillation known as “ knee motionp?’ The price of this cart, 350 Es., comman- 
ded a ready purchaser. Bhujjun LalFs cart at Bs. 500, is, as has been observed, a peculiar 
specimen of its kind, entailing expensive iron work, hence the difference in price. This 
last specimen was constructed in Lahore, 

A pair of Buggy Wheels, by Mr, Burnell, deserve to be noticed. They are varnished 
[ Shisham,’ with very stout tires. ^They are heavy in themselves, but are strong enough for 
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■Division III. 


the heaviest two wheeled 
what good materials they have been constructed. 

offered for the best pair of wheels, and as there l 

fit to award it to the mistree who made them, and whose" 
each wheel. Two “ dandies,” one by Mr. Watson, the ot 
the prizes awarded them. They are a very considerable 


conveyance. The idea seems to be to show, how strongly and of 

have won the prize which has been 
lers on show, it has been thought 
name appears upon the boss of 
ler by Captain Dyas, well deserve 
iniprov^Kieiit on tli6 wretcliod, 
ywuere to De met with on a cruise through the hills. 

PeIZES AWASnED BY EXHIBITION COMMITTEE. 

The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of IJmritsur 
Dandy by Captain Dyas, 

„ by Mr. Watson, 

Ekka by Bhugwan Singh, ( Model) 

Carts by Bhujjun Lall, 

Phaeton by Francis, 


Certificate of honorable mention^ 
Ditto. 

Special Phizes, 

Model of . of fooop, fo I, «.e I.,„d 

One pair of wheels to be awarded by Mr. Bumell, ... * * ^ 

^ Xiight sort of chair or hammock, strrnie* nn a f • "" 

ocn, Buxmg on a pole, for carrying a lady or gentleman in the hills. 
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BIVISION IV. 

BAI WAY PLANT. 

There is notlikig iu this Class of inaigenous Punjab work 

opportunity of mentioning a model of a first class c^nage, mad 
carpenters, who had learnt in the Workshops, which was Exhibited m 1 
Lahore Central Museum. It is finished in every respect as a real cai-r 
locks, hand-rails, windows, roof lamps, springs, grease boxes, bufiers 
beino- workable. B was made without aid or supervision. At the Sc 
a fuS sized carriage intended for use on the Punjab Line, also made 
The following description is taken from the Jury Bepori 
G-. Sim, Eeporter. ) 

“ The Jury examined also a beautifully executed model of 
such as is now in use on the Punjab Eailway, but which is not incl 
stated to them it had not been registered or sent when the 
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KOHAL.A FERRY, 


PARINDA” OR HUNTINO BOAT. 


DONDI 
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DIVISION Y, 

BOATS. 

In the proTuice of five rivers this Division may be expected to be well represented. 
Jhe boats, however, are very clumsy in construction, and have remained unaltered for a^es. 

Tlie following kinds are mostly in use : — • ^ 

1. ‘^Beri This is the large traffic boat on the Ravi, Chenab, and Jhelam, and 
also on the Indus, It carries from 500 maunds or less, up to 1,000 maunds. 

The “ Ben ” is always of the same shape, except at Attok, where it is of a narrower 
and more tapering shape. Thus the “ Berf ” of the Eavi, &c., is shaped like the model in 
the lower group of boats in the annexed i>late, viz., the small boat immediately in front of 

the one with the mast; the Rawalpindi (Attok) “Ben” is figured in the war group 
oemg the little model to the extreme left. ^ ’ 

In the Rawalpindi District however the form seems to have undergone a ehano'e, 
[<M the catalogue of the 1864 Exhibition contained two models, “ Beri iiamiina sabik ’* 
( toriiier shape ) and “ Ben iianiuiia hal ” ( present shape). The boat just described is the 
former pattem ; the '• namuna hal ” is a square stemmed and square sterned boat like 

tiiose on the other rivers. ^ 

A rather larger outline will better illustrate its general shape. 











Ihe flat bottom or hull is constructed on a skeleton of longitudinal beams with 
transverse ribs ; the sides are not, however, ribbed up to the top, but are constructed of 
stout deodar planks, which, as shown in the cut, are scarf-jointed together, and afterwards 
further secured by small iron clamps. The sides and the bottom are held together by still 
larger iron clamps. The scarf-joints, are not secured by nails, but by pegs of bamboo driven 
slantwise through the edges of either timber and then smoothed off on the surface.’ 

I may give a more particular account of the “ Beri” described from one on the Ravi ’ 
These large boats perform the journey down to Sakfcar, and when they do so, avail themselves 
of a sail. The mast, “ kua ” merely rests on its end in a hollow socket in the mast beam 
( adda ), which crosses the boat from side to side and flush with the edge, about two-third 
of the length from the stern. The mast carries a large square or rather oblon« sail 
called » sidh ” or “ sirh,” wider than the boat. The sail is made of coarse cloth” called 
khaddar. The mast is supported by two stays “geru,” which are fixed to the sides of the 
boat close to the ( adda ) and are immoveable. Two other stays (chotfye) support the mast 
lengthwise to the boat, and are fixed at stem and stem^ There are also two moveable stays, 
on loosening vrhich the mast can be let down, called (taliye ). The mast carries its pulleygi 
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( yar£ ) mth pully wheels (rSwat,) on wHcli move a rope '‘usran” fixed between the 
“ taliye ” or fore-stays. This rope is the support for the cross yard “ ar ” which carries tho 
sail. A similar lower beam or boom extends the sail below. The sail can be reefed by aid 
of string tags called “ bandar.” The sail carries two other ropes, one at each end of 
the yatd “ vera,” and two others attached to either end of the boom “ hanj ” these aid 
in shifting the sail. There are other ropes, but I do not pretend to give them all. The 
above are the principal. The boat is built of deodar, or when built towards Sindh, my 
Lahore informant said, of woods which he called ‘ sal, ‘ duifia’, ‘ arni ’ and ‘ pona.’ At the 
end of the boat in the figure will be seen a set of arches, these lead into the “ khanji” 
or places for the boatmen to sleep. 

The ‘Beri’ then represents the heavy traffic boat of the imineipal rivers, but is used 
on the Chenab and Jhelam for a ferry boat also. On these latter rivers, however, a flat boat 
pointed at bow, and square and very low at stem, is now often used for a ferry, because bein^- 
placed stern on to shore, the carriages, &e., which are to pass the river can be so easily 
rolled down an incline made on the bank— and the gradual slope of the stem end forms as 
it were a continuation of the incline, so that there is little difficulty in 
getting even a heavy “ Ddk” carriage on board. 

pi “ Zarak” — on the Sutlej, the heavy traffic boat is called by this 

l&i name, and it has also a square stem and stern, and is broad . and heavy 

and much higher in biuld than a » Beri.” The plate shows in the lower 
group a zaiak with its mast up, and with a thatched hut erected 
deck for accommodation during the long voyages which these 
t»oats make with grain, &c., for the Kurrachee market. 

This word is sometimes incorrectly 
applied to all sorts of vessels, but it properly applies to those flat 

g ‘tray-like’ punt boats, with their bow sharply pointed and 

inclined upwards as sheivn in the plate. 

They are built without curves of any kind. 
The bottom is perfectly broad and flat. a,nd ma/io 
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MU Derry (.tut.; ihe clamps are also of Mt. The pointed prow is joined by a sort oi 
dovetail to the bottom and is secured by curved clamps of hard wood at the edges. 

^ The term kishti or navak is also applied to the flat boats mostly of European or 
quasi-European pattern, used in constructing the bridges of boats which span ourlaro-e 
rivers as soon as the monsoon floods subside. ® 

The native boat (kishti) may be constantly seen as a ferry boat on' the Sutlei and 
as an ordinary tr^c as well as ferry boat on the Bias. The Bias not being a tradinl’river 
(it runs into the Sutlej at Haa-iki, too high up to be a trade route) the ‘beri’ dols not 

a]>pear to be in use. iioij 

and chap\^ ’ or ‘dondi’ (according to size). 

The “ Dondi” or » dundi” is much used at Jhelam as a ferrv bo«+ i. 

smaller and lighter than the - beri”, and has its stem and stern both pLted th! 
having a longer point and raised higher than the stem : it is not uyke^^’/^ n u^ 

ttSir- ^ the Dera ^lit^artlCrt 

A ferry boat used at ZohSla on the Jhelam is shaped almost like a filbert nut very 
much bowed and cui-ved, the prow pointed, but the hull curving upwards towards S 
prow, and the stern square eut^ 

In Zashmir, as elsewhere, besides the ordinaiy boats, a number of fantastically 
shaped pleasure boats are m use: the upper figure in each of these groups shows 
specimens Oi sucn* 

. Zashmir the population is so aquatic, and its city so like an Eastern 
Venice, as far as its water traffic is concerned, that a special notice must be devoted to 
Zashmir boats. A large and heavy boat like the Punjab » beri” will be found much in 
use, while on the lakes and rivers around Srinagar the Mcher classRH ao « ,.,1 — 


f Journal A, H. S,, Yolume Ylli, 
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or still more unfit materials. Prom snurise till sunset, this cro-wcled community famish a 
fearful picture of debased humanity, too idle or too helpless to work, or what is more 
probable, quite shut out from the opportunity of working (except occasionally gratis on 
the tyrant's account). Subsisting on wild fruits and weeds, with goat's milk, ( their poul- 
try, and its eggs being kept for the white visitors, whose money paid for the same will 
perhaps benefit some watchful soldier ), — their persons barely clad with rags, and unap- 
proachable as bad-living, dirt and vermin, can render them, — their angiy jabbering in 
constant warfare with each other, altogether form a hideous Babel of human misery in 
the centre of Nature’s most lavish gifts, and which reveals the gross system of misrule 
under which the people are struggling,’’ 

In concluding this Division, I shall extract a det^ailed account of the boats used 
on the Indus, which will be found in Yolume XYII of the Bombay Selections, called 
Sindh,” — Part 11. 

‘‘ The boats upon the Indus are of simple construction, and their figure perhaps the 
best that could be given considering the kind of navigation in which they are employed. 
They are easily constructed, not very expensive, and for stowage of cargo no form could 
be better devised. Their proportions, though not elegant, are pleasing, and tacking or 
under sail their appearance is pretty. The employment of the Indus craft is confined to 
harvesting the crops, serving the ferries, and keeping large towns in fuel ; for these pur- 
poses the supply is ample. 

** Between the sea and Attok two kinds of vessels are in use : the Zohruk on the 
upper, and the Doondee upon the lower Indus, In boats belonging to the latter classes 
a slight difference in the build gives rise to a further classification, and of this description 
of vessel, the mohana (boatman) enumerates more than one variety ; hut before particu- 
larizing each, a description of the Doondee is necessary. Her good and bad qualities are 
shared alike by them all, and the following notice of this boat is therefore applicable to 
every vessel upon the river. 

’Form and Method of construction , — -The hull or body of the boat is formed by the 
junction of three detached pieces, namely, two sides and bottom — at variance with our 
ideas of naval architecture; the three parts are first separately completed and then 
brought together as a cabinet-maker does the sides of a box. The junction is thus 
effected ; — When each of the three parts that are to form the whole is complete in itself, 
the sides are carried to the bottom of the boat, and at once secured by crooked pieces of 
timber to the flat future bottom of the Doondee. To bring the bow and stern up to the 
corresponding parts of the sides is more difficult, and to effect this many days are neces- 
sary. Where the bow and stern are to rise, the planks are lubricated with a certain com- 
position, which gives them a tendency to curve upwards, and this is further increased 
by the application of force. The extremes thus risen, a trackle is stretched between 
them, and by a constant application of the heating mixture, and a daily pull upon purchase, 
the ends rise to the required angle and are secured to the sides, while an advantageous 
curve is imparted by this process to the planks in the boat’s bottom. The bow of 
the Doondee is a broad inclined plane, making an angle of about 20® with the surface of 
the water. The stern is of the same figure, but subtends double the angle. 

‘‘ To the slight curve in her bottom planks, she is indebted for the following advan- 
tages in descending a river. Should she strike upon a sand bank, the boat turns like a top, 
and presents no stationary point for the stream act against. 

“ The Jumptee is the State barge of the Sind Amirs, and is used by them and their 
principal officers on all occasions whether of business or of pleasure. Perhaps the 
appearance of this boat, as she approaches the capital, is more characteristic of the Indus 
and of ,^ind, than aught else to be seen in the country. On this day her Meerbar puts on 
clean clothes and the naS.onal cap received from the Amirs in a recent river excursion : 
the bright hues of the cap forined of the gaudiest colored chintz, vie with those of a Eil- 
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maniock^bonnet or a Paisley tartan. The crew are dressed becoming the occasion and a' 
they bend to the rope the breeze distends their ample robes, and a further character oi 
Stateliiiess is^ iniparted to the Juiiiptee. liarge red flags ware oTer her stem, and from the 
raking mast streams a long party-colored pennant that anon skims the waL aT the 
breeze lulieand freshens In the bow of the boat is a smaU crimsorpaTillir in whSh 
royalty declines, and in the other extreme of the vessel is a roomy cabin of elaboratelv 
barved work for its numerous attendants. The steersman on an elevated platfoi-m stands 
out m bold relief, and while he guides the boat, encourages the rowers.^ The Jumptee’s 
crew are a noisy set, but or aged men, wonderfully good humored; they are divided into 
two gangs or watches, and are as partial to a cup ot |ood bhang as sailors arc to grog ! 

abad niM^ired '^1 oo f of considerable tonnage. One which I saw at Hvdera- 

feet over all, with a beam of eighteen and a half feet ; her draft of 

iT a. crew of thirty meL They are 

built of Malabar teak, chiefly at the ports of Mughribee and Karachee. ^ ^ 

nnrr,^u‘‘ Zohruk.— What the Doondee is in Sind, the Zohruk is on the Upper Indus, 

namelj the common camo boat of the country. The planks of this vessel are held 

junction is often neatly enough executed. 
This class of boats is not so strong as the Doondee, but they sail faster and draw less 

amce of o-ood^ are more roomy than the Doondee, and though less adapted for the convey* 
ance of goodb, are inucli superior for transporting troops. 

,, Dugga.— This is the clumsiestj and, atthe same time, the strongest built boat 

1 o ri fh dangerous part of its oonrse° 4irbetween 
^ boat differs but slightly from that of the Doondee - 

tbe Sfndi4 word for a eow, 4d th^ 
wkward, sluggish motion of this boat, shows that it has not been inisapnlied If the 

Sflhe^^^S^ fir sold^^for whatei 

Kd.b^i.w..ia „st 

ftom t.:;?Sb 'irr”*!? .""■’■’‘if 

bSt toi's sis!*** “ ‘ toSrpfik'' e^o^rio 

tte fowls ft >>“"SMa»™tteiCalool ri™, md fro» 

of ft. ILS’LTSSeS'CS ^ 
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OXi^SS XIIKIXI. 

INSTRUMENTB TOE "WEIGHING AND MEASURING. 

trader this Dmsion there were oaly two specimens in the Exhibition of 1864, 

One a large clock, made entirely by a native, but with materials and tools obtained 

from Paris ; and another, a small clock which worked a musical box, and had a sort of 
mock waterspout, which played when the clock worked. It consisted of a spiral of glass, 
which turning rapidly caught the light against the edges, and produced the effect of 
flowing water. The works of this clock were not of natiTc make : they were put together 
by a native workman in the service of the Maharaja of Patyaia. ^ They are alluded tof 
in the report on philosophical instruments, which -^^l be found a few pages on. 

The second division of this Class is unrepresented. JSTatives are however well able 
to copy, and that with fair accuracy, European scales, letter we- /uts, &c. &e. 
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MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTEIJMENTS. 

The Exhibition of 1864 contained not a few specimens of modem instruments made 
under European supervision. Mr. Spence of Sealkot produced an Electi-o-Ma»netic 
battery. The workshops of Eurkf ( North-Western Provinces, ) and Madhopur, produced 
levelling and surveying instruments. The somewhat elaborate maehinary of Colonel 
Eyas’ rain-guage, as improved by Mr. J. L. Watson, is successfully turned out at the 
Madhopur foundry. There can be no doubt that almost: any amount of success may bo 
obtained in this direction : the Ene materials however have to be imported, and constant 
supervision exercised. 

t’v “ 1841, on the construction of philosophical instrumeits ia 

India, by Uaptaiii J. Campbell, Assistant Surveyor General, i’rom tliis paper I malie tlie 
following extract : — i 

“ Herschell in his “ Discourse upon Natural Philosophy,” has thought it 

necessary, for fear the fact should be doubted, ‘ to assure the reader tLt balances have 
been constructed capable of rendering visibly sensible a quantity of matter to even the 
‘millionth part of the whole ; yet this which by the passage ‘'is evidently ’considered 
a great effort of mechanical skill, I have been able to effect by the hands of an Indian 
workman totally untaught ex^pt by myself; and with regard to its outward appearance 
no one who has yet seen it but has remarked-VHow beautifully it is worked ’ or that 
« no one would for an instant behove that it was made in India/ 

^ “ It might be remarked in mntravention of my propositions, that I endeavour to 
^sert the possibility of rivalling in India the productions of the genius of Eamsden and 
Troughton, and tha,t the idea is absurd ; but however such it is my intention to assert. 

“ From their umtnpassmned character, their slow and quiet habits, their delicate 
appreciation of touch and their untirmg application, it is probable that a clever nXe 
It once taught properly the m-t of dividing the circumference of a circle, might vS 
probably surpass the best eflect of the most celebrated workmen of London. ^ ^ 

^ f. » is supposed by many, that modern discoveries in optics have improved refract 
ting telescopes by the lenses being better made ; but such is not the fact. The lenses S 
present day are not in the least better than those which Galileo and Hnvgens were able to 
make ; and it is probable there is hardly a Chinese workman who does not possess a great 
deal more skdl in polishing a lense, than the best optician in London. I oice bou<.ht in 
London a Chinese toy an imitation of a compound microscope, from which I took lenses 
so beautifully polished as to be admired by one of the flrsf opticians in London, B.nTl 
have little doubt that a cleror workman in India could fashion lenses with which a 
DoEd fve?Sr together quite as good as the best which Ttdly or 

appear a startling assertion, but no optician will deny the 
possibility of Its being correct ; for the fact is, that workmen are totally unable to give a 
particular required figure to a lens, and lenses of required focal distance for forming the 
achromatic ooject are selected from among numerons failures ( whence the liicrh price ) 
modern science has only improved these instruments hy teaching the proper theoretical 
principles upon which to compound their various parts/' ^ ^ 

Further detail cannot however be permitted to this, subject,, my plap confining 
a descriptive account to those articles which are of purely natiye manufacture* 
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Almost all the instruments that were exhibitcl, were astrolabes, _ dials, and 
other instruments used either in the fancied comriitai ions of asIroloKy, or m those real 
calculations of ancient astronomy in which it is well known the Hindus attained consider- 
able excellence. His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala exhibited two fine astrolabes, 
one a small hand one, the other r-ejiresented in the plate. Eacu is iumished with a 
number of rarioasly engraved discs or plates, which are used in turn according to the 
purpose of the observation. 

The nietliod of taking the time by this instriimoiit is (lescribea iu the report. 
Other observations can be made. 

The follomng list of astronomical instruments vas compiled for me by Pandit 
Eadlia Kishn, late astrologer to the Court of Eanjit Singh, and by Pandit Durga 
Pershad. 

1* Digyaiitram — A brass disc with a moveable index, used iur finding the exact time 
of thesuifs crossing the meridian, and for fixing the ijuaiters of the heavens, 

2. Trikon shanku yanti’ani— Consisting of a wooden tringle witli a eruss bar, like the 
letter A ; the cross bar is graduated, and a string and a ball dej.Hjndmg from^ the 

apex shows how much out of the perpendicular it is, and vbat the angle oi the 

ground is. 

8. Samhhumi yantrani— An ordinary spirit level, 

Ghati vantmm-A water clock. A copper howl pertoraiod with a little hole, which, 
placed ill a vessel of water, gradually fills and sinks : exactly one hour is consumed 
in filling. This article is in common use, and 1\v it all police guards, &e,s keep the 
time, striking their gong as each hour comes lound, 

5, The hour glass of sand is also used, called Mjaiii ka ghati yautram, 

G. Shankii yautram -“Graduated scales used in measuring. 

7. Pratod yantram—A long graduated beam for finding out the time by the aid 

of the shadow. 

8. Chakra yantrani—A graduated disc, and needle, for determining the zenith distance, 

and the altitude of the sun. 

The chap yantram'" is a half disc, also used in doteiiuining the zenith distance, 

9. Tdri yautram— The quadrant. 

10. Samay prabodhak yantram— A dial graduated so as to show the sub-divisions of 

time. 

IL Dhruv bhraman yautram — A square plate, having circles inscribed on it and an index 
rod, by means of this the time is ascertained at night, by the polar star ( Blimv 
polar star — hhraman — going, wandering.^ 

12. Eatri pradip yantram — Another instrument for telling the time at night ( rafn-^-night 
pmdijp— lamp.) 

18. i>akshinodak bliitifsyantram— ( Bit — from south-northerly separation ) —A square 
plate with graduated quadrant of a circle, an indeX; and plumb lino, used in 
ascertaining azimuth distances. 
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14. Sextant. 

15. Octant. 

16. Earn yaiitram— used to show the declination. 

17. Titniyottara yantra— A dial with tube for shewinj 

shadow of a Gnomon, when the sun is in the e 

nortli. 

18» Falk yantra — A graduated oblong plate, witl 
siiadow— for measurement of hours, angular c 
19» Yasliti yantra ( or ishti ) a dial for computing 
20. Digansh yantram— In geodesy, to ascertain th 
2L Nari balay yantrain--Sliows the time accordin 
hour of 21 minutes. 

22. Scimrat yantram Tlie form of the instrument 

hypothenuse of a right angled triangle 
its extreme ends by another arc. 
carries an observing tube, 
and declination. 

23. Jay a prakash yantra. 

24. Yanti rSj-The usturHh of the Yuinini or Arabia- 
S5. Budhi yantra A large gnomon, the shadow of wl 

the equinoctial 

26. Jar taliya yantram-^To show altitude and ascensi 

27. G-ol yantra— To show the motion of the planets, £ 

tlie sphere. 

28. Kranti yantra — declination instrument. 

29. J^tul halka yantri— For finding longitude, &c. 

80. Bhugol yantra— Globe. 

Swayambahu yantra— A revolving disc, set turning by a stream of water, which flows 

olbrS- properly jilaced and dropped on to the cogs or teeth 

. the disc. A revolution is maintained at a certain rate, and by this means the 
time „ „c.*„„ea ate Ho la.iag ono. toted aL 

Vahra darsaml bhangi-A vessel showing the reverse revolution of planets. 

The Jury Eeport of 1864 is as foUows 

JoEOEs. — Colonel Maclagan, E. E. 

Major MacLeod Innes, E. E., Y. 0. 

Eanhya LaJl, Executive Engineer. 

A. Heil ( Meteorological Superintendent ) Itepmi&r. 

^e articles to be reported on were in the Exhibition, contained in Section 0. 
Those most worthy of notice are now described. ^ ^ 

T of Wss, exhibited by Q-oormook of 

Loodiana, of ordinary lorm, and yery rudely finished. ^ 


IS a semicircle, superscribed on the 
^ the circle is graduated and intersected at 
The brass plate on which the whole is engraved 
The instrument is used in measuring* zenith distancA 
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[10683], — Brass tubular beam-compass, ey.Mbited by J. D. Smithe, Esquire, of 
Madbopiir, and constructed in the Baree Doab Canal Wortshops. Their fitting up was 
rough and unfinished, but the instrument itself is tolerably •well made. The jury 
atrarded an Blonor-ary Certificate, 

[10681], —Electro-Magnetic Battery, of ordinary construction, but well finished, 
exhibited by Mr. W. Spence, Sealkote. ’ 

[ 10685 ].— Clock, scientifically and elaborately finished ( original cost Es. 4,000 ), 
exhibited by Eajah Hurbuns Singh of Lahore. ’ 

This clock is made to strike tlie hours and half hours, and shews the diurnal 
position of the sun in the ecliptic throughout the year, and the lunar rotation through- 
out the month. It was constructed mrder the immediate management of Bhugut Earn 
Sohai, in the time of Eunjeet Singh. The finishing is in most of its parts exceedingly 
good, and very elaborate. The Jury awarded a medal. “ 

[10686— 692 ].— Astrolabes, exhibited by the Eajah of Kapurthalla. These 
instruments are now almost obsolete, and there seems nothing in the construction of 
either of those exhibited worthy of being noted. A short description of one of them will 
suffice. In Hindi, the instrument is called Tantra Eaj, in Ax-abic, TJstarlab. On the back of 
the dial there is a moveable copper tube attached to a flat naiwow plate, each end of which 
is pomted. Here the margin is divided into 360°, and these again into fourths by a vertical 
and tralisverse linoj which intersect each other at the centre of the dial. In the front or 
anterior sid.e of the dial, the margin is divided into 60 gharies-2i of these being equal 
to one English hour. Each ghari is’divided into 6 equal parts. Within the anterior 
margin,_which is raised, there is a moveable circle of brass attached to the centre of the dial 
by a pin. On the edge of this the twelve signs of the zodiac are marked, each 
compartment being divided into 15®, 

How to use the Instrument, — Eaise tbe tube to sucb a position that tbe rajs of the snn 
may pass through it. Mark the position of the tube with reference to the degrees on the 
margin, counting from the transverse line. Ascertain from the calendar in what sio-n of 
the zodiac • the sun is together with the degree. Bring the sign and degree to bear on tho 
inuer Circle on the anterior side, and on the transverse line then mark the decree 
opposite the prcpectidn of the inner circle. The degree marked on the posterior 
mde - of the dial ' shouM be traced on the flat plate on the anterior side. 
Bring the--'sigfl- and- degree of the upper circle upon the plate, and mark ao-ain tho 
degree opposite the projection of the circle. The gUries contained between the two 
marks made opposite the projection will be the time of the day. 

nTv Silver mounted Magnetic Compasses, exhibited by the 

Maharajah of Kashmir. Creditably Constructed.^ 

The object of these is- to furnifli the Musuliiidn with %e means of knowing which 
way to turn towards the Hibla f Mecca !)- at prayer time. 

The Jury 'awarded- an -Honofary Certificate! 

_ E^0698.]— A clock,*aaidtobeniade"by a worlnnan in the service of the Maharajah of 

I’aiyala.^. There is a. musical appaiS,t«s attached'to it, but’ nobody can make out the 
tunes. An ornamental water-s|mut,fe; -also' attached, in which a short twisted glass ' rod 

! ' Vi I ^ '' t 'tVi '+ 



catcues tae edges of. tie spiral, ajid as this is k 
? ike the glimmer of falling water. Workmanship very , 

' l^hSnS 'p app,a*atns, also made 

. iViaJiaiajah of Patyala, neatly finished. 

^-ard an Honorary Certificate. 

j. ^ )> kyellmg staves, tele 

AUen. Theyare aU bea.ptifully Qonstructed, the 1 
arded an Honorarj .OertificatOo 
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SXJEGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

HatiTe Surgery is uiifortuiiately in an extremely backward state, operation^ 

known are very few and very rude. Tbe impienients ate mostly so coarsely made, that it is 
Wonderful bow any result whatever can be effected with tbeiii. Fortunately, liowever, tlie 
natives of the Punjab are extremely willing to profit by European art and science iii 
surgery, much more than they are in the ease of European medicines. They still cling 
desperately to the exploded fallacies of the old Greek scbool witb its dry and moist. Hot 
and cold, remedies. 

There are no books on surgery worth reading. The art of surgery Was looked on 
with contempt, and was consigned to barbers and suchlike craftsmen. A respectable 
physician hardly dared to attempt the practice of surgery, or he was nicknamed ‘ barber/ 
Hakim Muhamad Ishak, a physician of some note, who came to Lahore in the reign of 
Alamgir (Aurangzeb), and entered the service of Nawab Amilnat Khan, Siibadar of Lahore, 
turned his attention to surgery, but was much derided in consequence. He had learnt 
something about surgery from an Italian in the Nawiib’s service, named Antiin (Antonio), 
Muhained Ishak wrote a treatise on surgery, called “ Tashkara Ishakiya’h^ Although it is 
one of the best extant, it contains very little that is useful. Of several diseases, the cure 
of which is perfectly easy, he makes no mention, and declares some of them irremediable. 
Thus of stricture of the urethra he says— “ The cure of this disease is known to God 
only.’’ They had only a rude idea of lithotomy, and nearly always killed their patients, 
although the native surgeons, wrho have learnt the operation in the European method, are, 
from their impassive and steady manipulation, particularly successful in it. The native 
operation for stone consisted in passing the finger into the rectum, and feeling for the stone 
till by pressure it protruded so as to make the exterior of the perineum bulge, the operator 
then, with a lancet or razor, cut a gash over the protrusion, taking his chance of what 
membranes or tisses he cut through, and pulled out the stone. It is needless to add, that 
in many cases the laceration and injury of delicate structures was such that the patient 

did not survive. 

It was hardly possible to have a limb amputated, although the frequency of battles 
in those days rendered it compulsory to make some attempt. I was quite unable to find 
any native surgeon who knew anything of amputation. Many told me that they could 
extract a bullet with a sort of hook and forceps, and that when a limb was shattered by 
shot they would remove the splinters of bone, and trim the ragged edges of the wound, 
and heal it. Whenever amputation was attempted, the flesh being cut, or the bone 
sawn through, (they generally however availed themselves of the fracture of the bone, by 
pulling out the splinters as before said,) and thpn hemorrhage was prevented by dipping 
the limb into melted rosin or hot ghee ! This agreeable method of dispensing with liga« 
ture of arteries and suture, in one process, was occasionally practiced in the case of criminals 
in the Sikh days, who had a finger or a limb amputated as a punishment. Hatiire seems 

\\ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ , . , " '■ 

^ A good manuscript copy of this has been obligingly lent to mo by Fakir Syad Jamal-ud-din, of 
Lahore, amoug whose ancestors, the physician was numbered (ho was the Fakir’s father’s mother’s great- 
grandfather). I take this opportunity of acknowledging the frennent assistance I haYO received from thi^ 
, gentleman in preparing the various sections of this volume. 



w iici,vo ^uiLu Tiiiese people, as a compensation for tlieir hoV Af i 

«o .ce ,ow Biuok fewer ,„m » nati™ patient ne«ie to tae tied tto «, Ea,op«,n. 

i>r. iarquhar told me that after the battlp of riiJU^^-wreii^ t, i 

assktance to a Sikh soldier who had been wounded in the 'le<^ by 1 Aot 

tation was necessary. The man loudly protested, thinking he wL to be killed b4 X' 
he was pacified as regards his safety, he was again horrified by seeing afhe thoSr 
no means of staying the bleeding, and cried out for the ‘hot lee’ Im-eTu to ^ ’ 

stump. He was quite astonished at the use of a tourniauef f 

arteries. The use of the hot ghee alwavs ion-, .™^iquet and hgatees for the 
weeks, and even months afterwards always nro^T'^'^^ ^ for work for several 

and not unfrequently mortification, ’no niiye sur-eof wmauL'''"^’ 

ani2}utafcion» present day attempt 

Tile different surgical opei*ations ai*e performed hv i 

(I.) ■ SHfarfeW-Tta men red„rdi.lL^ 7 ‘ of pe.pl.:- 

Tber Imre no apparatus of any sort. They reduce dis'oeaf '7' “7 f ^oactures, 

and apply stout bandagos. They are, bewever, tolerably skS a^l r 'l *?’’**“*”” ‘‘“'O'- 

a.n., and fr^pumrHj oteel e.n.iderable relief to tl" w"“y*a f “7 "“7 “<«»- 
pnlllng, and m.ripalaS.g the mnseles in e„e. of .training, XL. people rto'“r°fo2to£ 
operations are often Kamangars’ or bow makers, and also wrestlers ^ 

(2.) B^f jy.<>rocuUsts.-The most remarkable operation i's that for cataract in 

which, in spite of their rude apparatus, they are veiy fairly successful As fat ! f ’ 
aware, then- operation is always for depression. For instruments they' have a very smtS 
lancet, which consists of a short handle, wound round with silk, and exhibitin<» the trian- 
gnlar point of a blade thus 


This is used for incising the cornea* 

They have also a probe of steel, but more often the prob 
by one of the long fine 'vVhite thorns of the Acacia. The youno-e 
and finely pointed thorns, which have a beautiful white siliceous 
offer a smoother and finer point than any steel work made by 
The thorn is extremely tough. They have also two hooked instruni 
rather thick, made of copperj the other of steel, and much more sler 
and also a blunt probe. 
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tlie Beer’s knife of modern surgery), and then introduce the copy^er liook to open a 
passage for the depressing instrument : the smaller hook heiiig used in depressing the 
flm if it cannot be removed by the probe alone. A small razor (iishtra) is among the 
instruments of these practitioners. The Banjaras occasionally brand the temples, with a 
Tiew to strengthen the sight and prevent blindness. 

(3.) Jarah. — This term is, perhaps, a more generic word for ‘^surgeon,’ than indica- 
tive of a special class. All operations, however, such as bleeding with lancets, lancing of 
tumours, swellings, treatment of hemorrhoids, extraction of teeth, is done by the jarah. 
His instruments will now be described. In the Lahore Museum there is a case of mother** 
of-pearl and steel containing a series of implements inserted through holes in a plate which 
stops the mouth ; this looks more like a lady’s work case for scissors, crochet hooks, &c.j 
than a surgeon’s box, but in it the tools are better made. There is an attempt at polishing, 
and the various knives, &c., are made to screw into handles. 

The usual instruments are as follow : — * 

^^Sanni”. — A rude pair of iron scpiare pointed pincers, one handle of which is hooked 
at the end. This frightful apparatus is for drawing teeth, 
f Haherna”.— A thin iron blade, with a sharp slanting edge or point, used for lancing the 
gums previous to extracting a tooth. Some rather broader bladed 
** nahernas” are used for paring nails, and chiropodic operations. 


Patri ” — A hone for sharpening instruments. 

Chamuta ” is a leather stroyi for the same purpose. 

**Mocbana” — Tweezers, 

XJshtra” — ‘Small razors, used either for shaving any part to be operated on, or else for 
making a deeper incision or gash than the lancets ( nashtar ) wiil make. 

f Toka” — A small hook, the point of which is flattened at the sides and sharpened. The 
stem being flexible, it is placed in position, and being drawn back, is let go and 
strikes smartly on the place, which is punctured by the sharp edge. It is used 
for opening veins in the forehead, 

Mikraz ” — Pointed scissors. 

Hashtar ” (fasd-ki) — Lancets for bleeding. 

Heedies and thread ; Bandages, <fec, 

Zambtir and Zanibdri ’’—Forceps of sisles, 

Bastur ” — A sort of syringe used in administering an enema. 

Bua and Silai ” — Probes. ^ , 

Pichkari suzak”--“A syringe for injecting remedies in urinary complain 
For bleeding and cupping they have the following : — 

The use either a horn, or an earthen cup called ^ rummi or a hollow vessel called 
tumSiya ” or ^ kuppi When they apply the horn after cutting the vein, they apply the 
, mouth to the point of the horn and draw in, the breath, thus exhausting the air and caus- 
the blood to flow and fill the tactium ^ or ei$e they prick the skin over with a lancet 
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and tlien apply tlie eartlien pot wliioli is lioated, so that the air on cooling may contract 
and a vacuum be formed, to fUl which the blood will exude. 

In some cases they merely wish to excite a tumour or boil, and they heat the 
‘•'tumbiya” or kuppi and tie it tight over the place, which causes it to rise and swell, or to 

suppurate. 


When bleeding by venesection is being done, the surgeon gives the patient a short i 

round stick or » latti ”, which he is expected to keep twirling with his hand, thus keepine I 

up circulation by tlie motion. ^ ^ f 

The ease alluded to, contained a small saw ( Ari ), and a “peeh”, an iron wire 
terminating in a spiral like a small cork-screw, nsed for worming ont foreign matter from 
the ear or from a wound. In the Montgomeiy collection a looking glass was added to 
these articles, and the whole enclosed in a leather case called raehjani 'b I 

(4.) Gagras— These peoide are solely occupied in the application of leeches 

(‘jot’). 

(5.) ‘ Madari’.— These people cure the bites of snakes and animals, not by ‘snro'i-. } 

cal or medical means, but by spells, ineantations, and charms. These are invariably resor^ I 

ted to hj the people in cases of snake bite ! ' | 


Kan mailjas - Ear surgeons. These men occupy themselves with the treatment 
of ear-ache, and with removing obstructions in the passages. The use of a syringe is un- 
known, Their favorite remedy for ear-ache is the introduction of a little sweet oil. 


They use a pair of forceps, chimta, ''—a broad pointed probe used for digging out 

foreign matter, and called, “ silai ariz nok-wali, — a blunt probe, “ gol-iiok-wali, ” and a 

probe for inserting cotton wool for cleaning the passage— silai-pamha wali ’b 

The paring of nails, removal of corns, and other work of the chiropodist, is done by 
the barber, ^‘^hajam” or “nai/^ 



I must here mention one of the few operations in which the surgeons of the^ country 
are eminently successful. One, that of the cataract has been described, the other that I 
allude to, is the work of the Kangra Khangars” in restoring the* nose. Jealous hus- 
bands bite or cut off the point of the nose of their wives in spite, and dotting off the nose 
seems also to have been used as a punishment in former days. The annexed plate, copied 
from a native drawing, will show the process. The patient is laid down, and the surgeon, 
with a lancet, or rather with a small razor ( ushtra ) cuts a triangular bit of skin from 
the forehead, which he turns down, and then dexterously and lightly twists just at the 
junction of the nose with the brow, so as to bring the right side of the skin in front j he 
lays this down over the nose, and having by dexterous manipulation and working drawn 
down the I’einaiiider of the original cartilage so as to form a basis, he disposes the new 
skin over the whole, and fixes it by strips of plaster and bandages. The gx'adual treatment 
of the healing surface, and the patients lying by, flapping away the flies,,, are quaintly, but 
accurately, portrayed in the plate. The only implements the ‘‘Khangara” use are 
a razor or lancet^ a needle foi-* sewing, and one or two tools for smoothing down, the s|iu. 


^ The skin is taken from tlie forehead, and never I believe from the cheek, 



j all the classes of people which make any pretence to he surgeons. The 
itric art in any form is iniknown ; midwives or dais attend, if necessary 
0 render any assistance beyond what their hands can afford. It is needless 
}hey are utterly ^nora^nt. 

ledies given to women before and after child-birth 
among the lower orders of the. 
ion or birth appear to be coi^paratively rare, 
lild or the mothar, or both, 
ment. 

is chapteiv I may mention that vetennary surgery is no better understooxl 
d tQ the human frame. The BeUv or Salotri has a few lancets for bleed- 
ndages : branding with a hot iron is a favorite remedy for most diseases 
lorn Hindu will not touch the sacred animal himself, letting it die rather 
operation however, vicariously by a Mussulman, and it is ail ric^^ht ^ ^ 

cethis opportniiity of including a notice of the Bh^tra or ear-borer. 
^ paaii considers it necessary to have the ears bored, and some times not only 

» '' ny are made, to admit of all the mass of bails, balas, murkis, <fee, 

^ble to wear, ^ 

. ras tools are as follows 

li stout zinc wire bent iwnd so as to a nearly complete, circle, the. 
sharpened. One of these points is forced though the lobe of the year, 
uwn though and left there till the wound, which is a severe one,, heals! 
d has done its work, a “ W ring, thicker than the 

led to enlarge the hole. The bunda has also a small weight hanging 
7 to pull down the ear- and enspm the hole being, made. laml^old 

1 ^ ions necessary to gratify the hideous vanity of wearing, clusters of ear- 

i inful, that women sit in the house for days crying with pain, and the 
.eal for three months so.metimes;. 

V i.- 

^ © Jury Ecport in the collection of 1804, which shows also how far European 

\ ini^itatad by native workman (see also the dass “ OOTnEBY.'* ) 


In the list of drugs of the ffrat volume will be 
It is to be remarked, 
agricultural population,;:,, cases of 
Should such a case occur, 
is invariably sacrificed through ignorance pf 
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diar, Pr. Thom. 

S. A. Surgeon Eaheem Hhan, 

3* ^ Hr. J. B., Scrivep, Eepoif er. 

shibiting articles are, Eangra, HooBhyarpore, Sealkote, Lahore, 
la. Besides these, ai^ticles are included m the catalogue 
but have not come to hand. 


rmgs ought to cnye least of the barbarous practice of 

stick ill |-- ‘ ■ ..... f .T 











The collections reported on are eleven in nnmber, mz ; 

Exliibition Committee 

-4 set of tliree ivory handled vaccine lancets, exhibited by Dr. Aitchison of 

-A smilar set of lancets vrith horn handles, also exhibited by Dr. Aitchison 

..'Oi^HoO'Shyarpore, ' „ • — - . 

-A case of Lithotomy instruments, 
hospitals in, India, Thev 


These are oftlieMnd commonly provided foi” 

- ii^west or best pattern, but their finish is 

good, 111 fact equal to that of the instruments usually supplied to Medical Depots 
Irom England. They are highly creditable to native artificers, and the jury think 
they are descrying of a prize of Es. 20. The exhibitor is Mr. Spence of Sealkote. 

-A case of midwifery instruments. The finish of these is also creditable. The silver 
c^,theter is particularly well made, but the pattern of the forceps is not good. 
The jury consider this case deserving of a prize of Es. 10, The exhibitor is Mr* 
Spence of Sealkote, 

-A cjvse Qf instruments for extracting teeth. The key aiid gnm lancet in this ease 
seem to be very good, The forceps and elevator are made after a pattern not much 
used in the present day, and certainly not to be recommended, nevertheless the finkti 

of all IS excellent, and the jury recQinmend a prize of Es. 10, The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Sealkofe, 

-An abscess lancet j amj 

■A bleeding lancet, both by Mr. Spence, These two instruments are well polished, 
sharp, and apparently of good quality, 

•A case of razors and other instruments nsed by the Native barber swgeons : these 
belong to the Lahore Musei^m, 

-A lancet and probes used by native Surgeons in the operation for depression of 
cataract, exhibited by Dr. Henderson of Shahpore, 

-Two rudely made bleeding lancets and a g\^m laimet, from the district of Goojran-. 
walla : the name of the exhibitor is not given. 

The prizes above recommended are as follows.:— 


Article. 


District. 


Exhibitor 


10713 Lithotomy citse. 

107|4 Midwifery case. 

10715 Dental Ijistrumenta, 


Sealkote. 
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^ Tliis -word is now almost natealized as “ nautcli/’ 


Tlie musicians of the Punjab, whether Hindu or Mussalman, use the Hindu srstem 
exclusively. The Arabic system of music is not known. 

It would be impossible for me to give under this Class any account of the musical 
system. I have only to describe tlie musical instruments in use as one of the branches of 
mechanical manufacture. 

I may however add a few words in preface to a descriptive list of musical instru- 
ments, and explain as much of the system of notation, tuning and melody, as will render 
what follows intelligible. 

The musicians who accompany regular naeh players,^ are always Mussulmans of 
the caste of Mir or Mirasi ( barbers and astrologers ) and are called Horn ’’ ; this 
term is not however considei'ed complimentary, and would be a positive insult if addressed 
to any one else. The Dorns use only a “ sarangi ” a sort of fiddle, a pair of little bells or 
small cymbals, and a drum ; but at more elaborate nautches, in the houses of the wealthy, 
I have seen other instruments introduced. Some classes of Hindus perform as naiitch 
dancers, and accompany them with music, such persons are called Eiisdhari. Professional 
players on the tambura ( a sort of guitar ) are called “ Kalahwat ; those on the bin, are 
< Bin-baz.” Amateur musicians are called atai,’’ whatever instrument they prefer. 

I should note that music is strictly forbidden to Mussulmans, excepting only a 
drum called daf, ’’ at marriages or ceremonies, and then apparently only for the purpose 
of publicity or proclamation of the event. It is needless to say that this prohibition is 
little attended to ; and as eaidy as the reign of Hai Hubad ( 1285 A. D. ) one Amir 
Khisro, in spite of the prohibition, introduced the guihxr knomi as the “ tambura/* which 
accompanies the voice ; and this has ever since been a very popular instrument. Amateur 
musicians are rare, and professional ones are looked on with a sort of contempt, like 
surgeons. 

The Hindti system of music does not appear to be veiy different from our own, 
at least as regards the division of the scale or gamut. The octave, with seven full tones,. 
( the eighth being a repetition of the first ) is recognized, and called ‘ saptag/ Instead 
of the letters of the alphabet C. D, E. <fec., or the notation do, re, mi, the notes are named— 

Do — Hliarj. 

Be — Bikab. 

Mi — Grandhar. 

Fa — Madham. 

Sol — Pancham ( ^ the fifth ’ ) or dominant. 

La — Dewat. 

Si— Mk^dh. 

Do — Kliarj— again, <S5C. 
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The qutteftonTfs Ll" hZf'T^’ '"f “ mdi-cLlian .» 

g||P ie c!||; 

as treUe" ‘ ’ '' apparently as om- ‘ base >; “ dir-g » as tenor; and “ palntt ’* 

I feliOillcl XClUcirlc tli&it "tlifi iiisijmt'npn'fci ov£k +n■M/^/^ 4 . • 

I will now proceed to a description of the instruments in use. 
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DIVISION I. 


STEINGED INSTEEMENTS. 


The most faYorite of these appear to be the varieties of giiitai% 

When these have more than one string, it will be invariably found that only on© 
strino* is designed to be fingered ; the others, remaining as open strings, and form the 
coimiioii chord of C. major, which is played as an niivarying drone or accompaniment 
■with the thumb, and while the “ chantarelle ” or melody string is struck with the finger^ 
which is generally armed with a skeleton thimble made of iron or steel -wire, and called 
mizrab.’’ Those instruments which have frets ( sundri ) have them moYeable, as it is 
the invariable practise to set the frets according to the rag or melody to be perfomed, and 
there are certain set tunes appropriate to the different hours of day or evening* 

861. ' — [ ]• — Tambdra — This guitar has only four strings, and no frets. It is 

a very favorite instrument, and accompanies the voice. The tambdra is called ‘‘ chherwala/"' 
mz,^ “ the accompanier,” as it is shaken ( chherna ) or twanged to the voice. The strings 
consist of madham ’’ or first string, which gives the melody ; and three others form the 
base or drone, tuned to the octave and fifth. The tambura is a large guitar, with a large 
hollow body made of a gourd, faced with wood, and with a long stem or handle. It carries 
four strings, one of brass and three of iron wire ; the strings are much thicker than those 
of the sitar” ( which follows ). One string gives the melody, and the others the base 
or drone, but usually the instrument being used to accompany the voice, the changes of 
tone in the first string are few. 

862* — [ 3 Sitar — There are several kinds, all of the varieties of guitar, to 

which word the name has a clear affinity. In form these instruments are not inelegant. 
The body is gourd shaped, and exceedingly bulging ; in fact consisting of the half or section 
of a large gourd, with a fiat face, the shoulder sloping off into the long wooden handle : the 
manufacture will be described presently. The instruments are often prettily tuid elaborately 
inlaid with ivory or else painted in gold and colors and varnished. The varieties of 
** Sitar to be now described are the “ Madham Sitar, the Chargah Sitjvr,*^ and the 
“ Tarbdar Sitar.” The favorite form of “ Sitar ” is called ‘‘ Madham”. This is the ins- 
trument introduced at Dehli by Amir Khisro in the reign of Kai Kubad, as already 
intimated. 

The Madham Sitar has the handle long and hollow, or deeply concave, but faced 
with a thill piece of tun ” wood. The frets are of brass, and grooved in the middle, so 
as to retain the cat-gut belt which holds the fret to the handle, but admits of it being 
moved up and down to the position proper for the r% or music to be performed, as 
already explained. 

The frets are 16 in number, that is, prepared to produce on the first string, two 
octaves ; in compass, a large instrument is sometimes made with twenty-one frets or 
three octaves. 

yhe Sitar has commonly five strings, but sometimes six. The first string, called 
madham, is of thin steel wire, obtained fromDelhi or Bareli ; the others are two of brasS;, 
the third of steel wire. 
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The three last are the drone or accoihpanjing^ and always open, strings, being tuned 
to the key note, tfth or ' panc^^^ and the lower octave of the key note; if there are 
six suiiip, the key note is doubled in unison; if seven, the third is given as well as the fifths 
thus giving the whole chord t , 

863. -““ Chargah Sitar, ’ is like the Madhain, has four strings, and no frets, but per-^ 
hiaiient marks on the handle indicating the poshioii of the fingering. 

864. -““ Tarbdar Sitiirj ’ or Sympathetic Sit4r, has the handle slightly concave, and 
under the frets and under the playing wires a set of very thin steel wires are extended, 
tuned to the ascending notes of the gamut. The pegs which hold these strings are at 
the sides of the handle, those holding the playing strings at the head. The tar 
purely sympathetic strings, vibrating and producing a shrill twang 
sympathy wuth the corresponding note struck on the upper strings, 
the Sympathetic Piano-forte of modern times will perhaps be surprised to note 
ancient a recognition of the principle, ^ 
fiat of the true tones, which produces a greater twang, 


are 

in miisoh, and by 
The admirers of 
so very 

The ‘ tarb ’ strings appear to me to be tuned rather 
g, and there is always one tone below the 

key note, Thns, suppose the first strings of the di'one strings is tuned to C. ^ 

then the low’est of the “tarb” strings will be tuned to the B below and so 

oil, upwards. 

865- — ‘‘Pin. The next instrument of this class is a *Mn.’ It consists of a 
long hollow bar or key board, flat above, and concave below ; on this the wires rest, and it 
is supported at either end by a large gourd. The form will be more readily understood 
from the plate. 

The “ bm ” is the best sounding of all the stringed instriinients played by aid of 
the fingers and the “ mizrab ” or wire guard. 

It has six strings, and moveable frets ; the first string alone, which is played with 
the frets, is called “ baj.” The other six strings are striang at some distance off the b£j,” 
so as to leave room for the play of the huger The second and third are of steel wire, 
the fourth of brass, the fifth of steel, and the sixth of steel also, but with fine brass wire 
coiled upon it. This string is called “ larz. 

They are tuned thus — 

2nd.-4nmri 0. 1 . .. 

3rd.“--Kharj C. | ^^^son. 

4th. — Pancham G above. 

5th. — Madham G. octave below. 

6th, — Larz C. octave below the second string. 

The bin has also the sympathetic strings called “ tarb,” whose screws are on the 
side of the handle. They are nine in number, — that is, eight notes of the gamut and one 
below ; tims the second string of the hpper set being tuned to ‘ middle C. “ Kharj 
the lowest note of the tarb will be B natural, the second C natural, corresponding to the 
second string above, and so on up the scaloi 

The bm is frequently made of a very large size with proportionately stout wires, 
and can then produce a loud sound : it is used more for instruihental music than"accom» 
panying the voice. It is not to be confused with a sort of fvpe also called ‘ bin/ 


1 
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866- — Bahdh , — Is an instrament mncli nsecj in Lucknow and in Hiiidiistoiij hiti 
not in the Punjab, It has sis strings, and a long baudla about three feet long. The 
strings are attached to screws in the broad head of the handle, and arranged in a peculiar 
manner, which will bo understood from the figure in the annexed plate. 

I have novT only to add a few instruments, which are hardly fit to be called instru* 
ments at all, being rude and uimiusical sounding guitars, fitted with only one or two 
strings, and capable only of affording a sort of aecompaiiiinent to the voice. Such are 
generally used by fakirs and wandering singers, 

867. — Kin.g ,^* — A rude instrument, deriving its name from the twanging shrill 
noise it makes. It consists of a single wore stretched over two small bridges resting at 
either end of a stick or bamboo, which passes through a small half gourd at either end, 
like our basket stick * the face of the gourd is left open (fig- 1. ) 

This instrument is used by Brahman beggars when singing for alms, Ac. 

868. — ‘‘ Yah tdmd ' — This is a rude instrument with one string, for accompanying 

the voice, and used by fakirs sometimes : also accoiiipanied with the “kartaP^ or bones.’* 
It coiisifc of a long bamboo handle, with a small circular body made of half gourd, and 
with parchment strained over the front, on this is a small bridge over the brass 

wire passes. The wire is secured to the end of the bamboo projecting slightly through 
and beyond the body. A large Avooden peg or screiv at the end of the handle enables the 
player to adjust the tone of the string. 

869 — ChdrtdraJ^ — Flayed with a wooden stick or plectrum, ( jawa * or jaba ), 
which is a thin piece of wood shaped as (fig. 4.) The chartara is shouni in (fig. 2.) It has 
four strings, three of steel and one of brass wire. An iiistruinent I saw of tins name at 
Delhi, had only two strings, and was played with a l>ow like the ‘ Kamanch ’(fig.B.) 

870- — “ Sarod,'^ also called Kabab, from Buniioo. This instrument is mostly used 
by Eiabulis and in Khorasan, and so is found in our frontier districts One specimen in tiie 
collection of 1864 was described as rabab.** The instrument, which is rather elegantly 
shaped, is figured in the plate The great depth of the body, as sliewn in the side yieA 7 . is 
remarkable. The body and a part of the handle, ( as far as the fret marks ) are holloAV, 
and made of ‘ tun * or ‘ shisham ’ wood. 

The handle and body as far as the central bend or Avaist, are fa.eed with wood, and 
the rest of the body Avith parchment. There are six catgut strings Avhich ai*e played on 
with the ^jawa* like the last described instrument. These strings pas.s over a small 
wooden bridge on the parchment, and are secured to a piece of leather, Avhich is fixed to 
the bottom of the instrument, and has the end split into tags, to each one of which a string 
end is fastened off. There are also five sympathetic brass wires, ( tarh ) which pass into 
the hollow body of the handle through small holes made for the purpose, and are AA^omid 
on screws the handles of which project at the side. 

The Babab called '‘Bab^ib Banarsl” — Bemres rabab — is an instrunieut with a bow. 

The next series consists of three stringed mstriunents, which are played with the 
finger*, or with small sticks or hammers. These iiistruraents no doubt suggested originally 
the design ol the Virginal, Clavichord and Harpsichord, which liaA^e been improved into 
the moaeim Piano-forte : ^they correspond Avitli the Dulcimer and Psaltery of ancient 
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.Of tlicse. iiistrxiiiit!i.ts,„oiilj one exists' in the Museum of Xtaliorej ' as in xise in the 
Paajabj the others are obsolete. 

, 871* Jidnu/i, ^ — This is the psalteiy or sort of harp. It consists of a 
frame shaped as in figure 6. The striiigSj which are steel, are twenty -three in number, to 
include three xvliole octaves : they are fixed by moveable screws at the upper end. it difiers 
from our harp in principle of construction, inasmuch as the strings which are fixed to the 
sounding board, are thence carried, not diagonally upwards to the curved upper beam, but 
horizontally to a beam opposite the soimding board. There are 28 strings. 

872* — ‘‘ Kantnra .^^ — This instrument consists of a hollow and flat sounding board, 
made of tun wood, and ot an oblong shape, supported partly on a hollow square bos, and 
partly by two tressel legs or rests. The specimen I describe fi'om was about 20 inches 
long and 8 broad. In the upper part ( the end opposite the box) the screws for holding 
the wires ai*e fixed upright and perpendicular to the face of the soimding board ; the 
strings, twenty-two in number ( 3 octaves ) are of steel wire, and of equal length, the 
requisite adjustment as to length being attained by the wires passing over or rather 
through some ivory pegs arranged diagonally across the board. • 

Tlie instrument is phiyed with the finger and ‘ mizrab.^ It is tuned from one note 
below the key note, and then regularly up the scale by full tones* 


Ti' e now come to the stringed instruments, which are played with a bow { gaz or 
kumilnl ). There are several varieties i the most pretensious is the— 

873. — Tans ,'' — A long handled instrument^ of which the body is in the form of a 
peacock, whence the name. The upper part of the body is covered with strained parch- 
ment, and the lower part highly colored, gilt and varnished to resemble a peacock. This 
curious instrument is figured in the plate annexed. The handle, which is vexy long, is 
hollow, but faced with a thin sli]^ of tun ivood. It cariies sixteen moveable brass frets. 
Along the leit side of the keyboard or handle, a small bar of wood is attached, which 
carries sixteen pegs, which hold sixteen sympathetic steal strings tarb, which are 
aiTanged slightly diagonally, so as to come down to tbe bridge of the instrument^ which 
supports the four main strings on the upper edge, and the sixteen “ tarb '' strings through 
sixteen small holes in tbe centre of it. The four strings are axTang^ed as usual : one alone at 
the right side, ’which is changed by fingering to produce the melody; the other three tuned 
to the key note, fifth and octave form the bass or dx^one accompaniment : the four strings 
are made, the first three of steel, the fourth of brass wire. All are of equal length and 
attached to four large pegs, two in front and two at the side of the extreme end of the 
handle, but as the second string produces a shriller tone than could be got by having the 
full length and tightening the screw, it is shortened hy a small ivory peg through which it 
passes, just below the fifth fret. The instrument, which I have heard played with consider- 
able skill, is played with a bow fitted with a number of black horse hairs, and stiffened with 
rosin ( biroza ) ; the hairs of the bow are not arranged fiat as in an European violin bow, 
but in a bunch, with a piece of wood at one end, which can be adjusted to tighten the 
hairs. When once set right they ax'e tied down wilh string^ there being no^ screw 
arrangement as in the Europeaxx bow. 
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874‘ — 8drangi.^* ’^Is the common fiddle nsed by all the n an tch players. It has a 
thich short handle, almost as broad as the body, and is like it, hollow. The body is also, 
hollow, and faced witli parchment ; it is chamfered or pared away at the sides towards the 
middle. The strings are of catgut, four in number, and attached to screws with large knobs 
fixed in the handle, two in front and two at the sides. There are also eleven or thirteen 
brass wire * tarb * or sympathetic strings, which are fixed to screws or pegs arranged 
in two rows : these pass through the body of the handle and project at the side. The end of 
the wires are introduced through small holes in the surface. The. sound of this instrument 
is very harsh and disagreeable. The first strings and the second, in order to shorten the 
length, rest on a small bridge, near the tightening screw, called “ «ir or pilak ^ the 
third rests on a tag of tightly wound silk, possibly to deaden the sound :• this tag, which 
can be pulled under the string at pleasure, is called batti/* The curious shape of the 
head and handle will be seen in the plate. 

Another instrument vras described to me as in use. in Pattiala, as the Cb^ng, ( fig, 
7 ). I have some misgivings that this is either the same as Saraiida, or only a vai-iety. I 
have not been able to procure a specimen, but am told that it is at once, recognized by the 
body being in the shape of a kite (patang.) The body is made of wood, and the upper part 
is hollow and open, the lower part is covered with parchment and carries the bridge. There 
are five strings attached to screws placed thns : ® ^ 

in the handle, and also eleven sympathetic strings, f ^ ^ 
which are attached at the side. The instrument j | j 
is played with the 

Tid *’ or Tad .'' — This is a much ruder instrument than any of the. forego- 
ing. Its body is of roughly cufc deodar wood, shaped as, in fig, 8, the upper part being 
hollow, the lower covered with parchment; it has four strings, three of steel ydre, and the 
fourth of thick twisted copper wire, and is played with a rude, bo\y. This instrument 
is only to be. found in villages, and is said to. be. much used in Marwar* 

876. —'^ Dotcira." --All instrument called dotara, but having liowever.four strings, m 
not unlike in shape to the Chartara, but has a short thick handle like a sarangi 

877. --" GhiJcdra — is the fakir fiddle. It is represented in fig. 9. The three strings 
are made of bunches of black horse hair, and there are five sympatliatic strings,. The handle 
is covered with wood and is hollow, the lower part of the body is covered with piirchment* 

878 . -" Kamd7icM--—iB a sort of large fiddle, twice the size of a " sarangi, ’’ and 
used mostly by Kashmiris ( fig. 8. ) 

Before passing on to, the wind instruments, I should mention that the manufacture 
of stringed instruments is a specialty of one class of workmen ‘ Khatamband * ; they 
never make drums or pipes of any sort. 

Their, tools are like those of ordinary carpenters, but capable, of doing smaller and 
ipner work. They have the " tesha*’ or adze ; some saws, a chosa/’ or long thin rasp, 
a “ tikora *' or three cornered fil^, a - miyan-tarash,’* or gouge, or scoop to, make the hollow 
Ijiandles of instruments with a " nimgira ’’ or half round fi.le; a " kanassi or two edged 
:^le with ^ fine or " smooth ’’ cut ; ^ " sathri ” or " chaurasi ” ( small chisel ) ; " saiinif * 
forceps; " parkar” or compasses, rand a " barma,** to bore holes. The wood used is 
invariably " tunf ^ ^hhih is tolerably hard, does not split, has no resin or oil, polishes well, 
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DIVISION IL 

WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Tkese are not so numerous as the stringed instruments, nor are they 
used, except perhaps the hinsri or flute, and a sort of flageolet ; snake charmerf 

bin,” and trumpets are used in heathen worship. 

The following is a list:— 

879. — Bam>r '~A flute or fife with four holes, made of bamboo. 

880. — “ JVai ” is a straight pipe somewhat similar. 

■ 1 - of flageolet also made of bamboo, has se- 

IS slightly funnel-shaped, and played either singly or with two in the mouth at 

832.-“ S-wrnct ”-wulgarly called “ Mtr ’-A wooden tube with a trumi 


A flageolet played by Kashmiri's, rery like the last named 

884. — “ Bm ." — This instrument consists of a double 
nnd narrow necked gourd. It is figured in the annexed plate. 

Bnake cliariaers. 

885. — “ Sharnao .*^ — Froi 
places of the west Punjab. Is a 
goaPs skin. 

886. — Mardanq *’ — is a 

887. — “ Turt '^ — is a very 
marriages, religious festivals, <&c, 
ajid conch shells (shank) are ais< 


‘ass trumpet, used at 
Horns (narsingha), 
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The fiillowing are miscellaneous : — 

888. —“ Jaltarang, ” —coiishts of a series of thin porcelain cups of sizes, partly filled 
with water, according to the note required, and so tuned to two or three octaves, 
note by note. They are played with small bamboo sticks, like our harmonicon, &c. 

889. -“ Talli ” — a small bell worn round the neck. 

890. —“ Jora or Kainsl two small bells, struck one in tbe other. 

891. — Santiir ’’ — a steel triangle, similar to that used in bands witb us. 

892. — Chain a '* — Large cymbals. 

893. — Jhdnj ” — Also a kind of cymbaL 

894. — “ Mejra A name for cymbals appearing in the Gugaim (Montgomery) 

r collection. 

896.-“ KartdJ ’’—two pieces of hard dark wood, generally shisham, played just as 
the “ bones” are by Negro singers. 

896. Munchang or mtichang ” is the Jew’s harp. This toy appears to be of great 
antiquity in India, and is of exactly the same form and construction as those used by 
children in Europe. I am told that at Kalka (Ambala District) at a certain season of the 
year these toys ax’e made and sold by hundreds. 

DITISION IV. 

DRUMS. 

Brums are so universally admired, and form such a necessary accompaniment of 
fvery entertainment, procession, or ceremony, that it is not surprising to find a great 
variety of every possible size and shape. 

897. — “ TamMr ” — is an English Military drnm.^ 

898. —“ Is a very large barrel-shaped drum, held horizontally^ both ends 

being fitted with leather or parchment, and struck with slightly curved sticks. 

899. — “ Dliolld ” or is the same shape, but somewhat smaller. 

900. — “ PaMwaj*'—A. large drum of barrel-shape, but much more elongated, and 
consequently^ having the parchment end much smtiller in diameter. It is used in processions. 

901. — NaMra ” — Is a kettle drum. 

902. — “ military kettle drum carried on horse back. 

®03.— “ Natihat ’V A very large kettle drum carried on camel back. 

* Not to be confused with tambura, tbe sort of guitar before described. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


€kss XXVL—Dmsion IV. 


siautcli ^^The I played on to accompany the “sarangi ” at a 

^autch The body^ s inade of turned and lacquered wood ; the bases being rather broader 

thau t c upper end they stand upright, and have parchment at the upper end only, 
wnoh can re adjusted and tightened by long leather thongs. The tabla are always in 
pans, tuned differently : the one with a high note is marked with a large black spot on the 
pare imen , anc is ca e - “■ agaura ; ” the other or lower toned dmm is called “ piehaura ” 
or “dhama”— played with the hand. . 

® ”is a sort of tambourine. Its body in fact consistsof asort of basin of 

W at t m tick tl e -"1 

basin at the back The instrument is worn suspended from the neck by the performer 

by sti mgs, and used in processions, weddings, &c. ^ ^ 

906.— “ Daira or Darya ” is a large tambourine without bells. 

E»«pe!fu;:boSnf ” -itl* ml,, «ti. the ri„. j... „ i. a, 

made tiwf.i” ^ ‘ I'”* 

908. -“ Mandil ” is a small barrel-shaped drum, of turned wood, hung by a string 

sound the neck, and played on at both end’s with the hand. This is used by itinerant 
snowmen &G. 

909. -“ D«/»-is a sort of tamhourine, used only by bhangis, and elulras (sweeper 

caste). A circular wooden frame the front covered with parchment and the back by a 

network of catgut { or rather goat-gut ) leaving, however, a round hole in the centre 

910. -“ DaicnV’ -A small drum, used by Eahars (hill carriers) and also by itinerant 

showmen : it is shaped hke a ‘dumb-bell,’ is of turned wood, and has a parchment face at 
either end; two small strings are attached, each armed with a pellet covered with cloth 
T^he little instrument is grasped in the middle by one hand, and then being twisted about"' 
the pellets Int the parcliment and produce the sound. ' 

The Kalnlrs, when sitting round to sing, will frequently use an earthern ‘ gbara ' 
for a drum or will support a metal plate on an inverted ‘ ghara, ’ and lav a bracelet or 

bangle on the plate, and strike it as a drum ; the bracelet causes a jingling sound as well 
as the druninimg noise. ^ ^ ° 

911. -T«.)H7jaMA'i-A dram used by Kashmiris. It consists of an earthen not 
narrow at the bottom and wide at the mouth, shaped in fact like a flower pot ; the mouth 
in closed with parchment or skin, and the instrument is held under the left arm and 
drummed on with the right hand. 
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-- -th e...acti, 

T! If at 40 Es 

BaUli of Jiliore. ^ This is on the principle of figure 2, and opens with a 1, 

1 -^77' 1- ]•— Puzzle padlock.— This is in shape like ahorse • it 

Z\Thnt f ^ t r ® Bukhara. It is certainly difficult to open. The i 

ni It, but has to be properly applied, so as to enable the bolt to be withdrawn ] 
s made to leseiuble a horse. I had no opportunity of discoTering the secret 
difficulty IS to find out how to insert the key, which carries a smalfmoveable far i 
1 16 IS once inserted the puzzle is overcome, as a push throws back the be 

1 1 ^ padlock, made in the form of a tiger, and -i 

made by Pir Baksh of Lahore, who valued it at 20 Eupees. 

weights for postage purposes was i 



OEDNANCE, AND AEMS EXHIBITED AS SUCH, 


In former days, as already intimated, the art of maldiig swords and guns, as well 
as of delensiTe armour, was sHccessfiilly practised in the Punjab. It is at present onij to 
be found in the workshops of a few artificers, relicts o^f the Sikh days, and of apprentices 
who had learnt from them. In KashiBir, however, both swords aiul firearms are w-ell 
made, and the sword blades of Pesliawur are famous. The eidlers of Sealkot, I^izainabud, 
and Wazirabad (Gujranwnula district ), and of Guji*at, are still able to make such weapons, 
but not of a very good descidption of metal. 


DIVISION I 




It may be as ■well to make some mention of the art of eaiiiioii foimdiiig as 
practised in this country. 

The casting of cannons in brass w^as understood, and a few ’well finished 
specimens may be seen in the Laliore Fort Armoury, and one good specimen ( Mohamadan 
work) in the Lahore Museum. 

Outside the latter building stands the once celebrated gun culled Zamz^ma/’ 
or “ Bliangiwaila topd’ 

It was cast in the time of Ahmad Shah Diirani. and was evidently crmsidered a 
wonderful work, even after making allowance for the Ovieutal metaphors of the inscription. 

The gun is 14 feet 4^5 inches in length, exclusive of ti\e casca.l>el, and the aperture 
of the bore is 9| inches. 

The following is a transcript of the descriptive n.ceount placed in the Oentral Museum. 

The great gun called Zamzama, ’’ or tlie BbaugianvvaK top, '' was cast A. D. 
1761, by Shah Wall Khan, Wazir of Ahmad Shah Diu ani. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, the gun was left in the possession of the 
Sikh Sirdars of the Bliangi misl ( whence its nam^ Bhaiigiauwali top.'"’) It came to be 
regarded as 'a talisman of supremacy among the Sikiis. Eventually, Eanjit Singh 
possessed himself of it, and it was used by him at t!ie siege of Multan, in A. D. 1818. 
From that date it used to stand at the Delhi gate of Luhore, until removed in 1860. 

TTie gun now stands near the^* Central Museum, facing the Sadr Bazaar, in which 
position it was placed on the occasion of the Duke oi Edinburgh's visit to Lahoi*e, in 
February 1870. 
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Division L 


His<'riptio!i oil tlie gini Is translated as follows 

'' % of the Emperor [ Almiad Bliali 1 I 
Bhihli B'ali Khan, the Wazir, made this gun, i 
.ZcUiizaina.. the taker of strongholds, 

The work of Shall Niizr. 


III the reign of the Emperor. 
Ilispenser ox J uslioej rubed in 


possessing digiiitj like the PeridiiB, 


There was issned unto th.e Chief Wazfr 
.From the threshold ox His Highness, 


All order teJmT-BAmst, , ^ ■ 

A gnn, ierrilile as .-a, diagon, and hiig*e as a inoiintain : 

o 

[Yea, tlie oivler was alveii] to his heavea-enthronecl Maiestv’s devoted servant 

Shah Wall Khan, Wxizfr* * 

' '' ■ ^ 

So, in order to effect this great achievement^ 

The muster- work man called. Tin his endeavtiiirffl * 


Till, with eoBsummaki hnl, was cast 
This wondrous gun— Zamzama, — 


A destroyer even of the strongholds of heaven- 
Under the auspices of his Majesty. 


I eiK|u'ired of Keason for the date of this gun 
Heasoa angrily rejdied — 


If thou wilt give thy life in payment 
I will repeat to thee the date.” 


I did so, and he replied Whai a gun is this T 
^ The form of a fire mluing dragon,^ ” 


The last lines give the chronogram of the date of the gun, 1174 A. H., or 1761 


The letters in the words have a numerical walue, according to the ‘'Abjad 
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This gun is mounted on a large carriage ( talclit ). The Sikhs used shisham wood 
for the carriages, but always preferred Kikar ( xicackt amhlea ) for the wdieels, on account 
of its toughness. They thought this of so much importance, that for the supply to the 
arsenals in Kashmir, the Sikhs attempted to form a plantation of the Xikar in the 
uncongenial climate of Srinagar, where a few of the trees may still be seen. Besides 
guns cast iu brass, long narrow iron gnns may be seen at Lahore, and also a few of 
wider bore, made of bars of iron secured by iron rings or bands. 

Iron small bore cannons, mounted on the wooden saddles of camels were in use, 
and called Zambiirak. 

The principle of making guns in bars with rings, was considered as the early and 
rude idea, and was ahandoiied when the art of easting was invented. 

The cascabel of a cannon is called dumeli’’ or badeli’^ ; the trunnions “ hathua.*® 

The frame of the carriage on which the gun rests is “ parh’* ; makki ’’ is the 
sight mark on the muzzle ; and ‘‘didban’’ the sight at the other end. The touchhole is called 
- pilila’ ’. 

Gnlab Singh invented a very small gun ( of iron ) mounted on a small carriage 
for hill warfare, it was drawn by a man or by a goat. 

The Obchi ” or liowdtzer, was only introduced affer the contact of the British 
power with the Sikhs, and was used to discharge shells ( goiarsel ) made of ziiic^ 
because they did not know how to cast hollow iron shells. 

The Obchi is said to be kothidar, or having a chamber at the end of the bore^ 
which the cannon has not. 

The shell is made in a mould having a solid centre and a layer of wax over it j 
over the wax other layers of clays are smeared. The wax is melted (as described at page 
141 ) and thus a hollow is left, which is filled by the melted metal. 

An other way is to take an iron reza, ’’ or hollow iron mould, which separates 
into two halves ; each is filled with a mixture of sand and oil, and a wooden ball of the 
required size first impressed into one half and then into the other : a hollow sphere is 
thus formed when the halves are closed together, but in the middle, an earthen ball 
( bacha mitti ka ) is fixed to an iron pin, projecting from the bottom of the mould. The 
bacha is made of the same size as the interior hollow of the shell is to be. Metal i| 
tihen poured in. 
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,,,, The mouth of tlae shell i. fitted witla a tube of box wood, through which passes 
a falita ( or fatila ) or slow matcli, Diade oi: cotton thread soaked with a paste of powder 
and spirits. • ' ■ ’ 

The “ obchi ” was made for shells of 10 seers, 15 seers, or 20 to 25 seers. 

The next kind of gun to be described is the “ Hoth ” — always constructed of the 
length of nine times the diameter of the aperture ; either shell or shot could be fired and 
could be sent much further than by the obchi. This gun was also made without a 

chamber ( kothi. ) 

Tlie large mortar was called “ Gliubfira the length of the piece being half as much 
again as the diameter of the mouth : it was made of gun metal, never of iron. 

Large shells were made with a series of thin iron bars, called “ kajianch ” inside 
This was done by simply taking an earthen bacha, or ball, to keep the centre clear over 
fhis the iron bars were arranged all round, fixed with wire at the bottom and round the neck 
Each kapanch was shaped thus C r > Over this frame wax was spread, and 
then earth. The wax being melted out, as before described, and metal poured in. When the 
shell case was thus complete, the earthen bacha was broken up, aud picked out in pieces, 
leaving the collection of kapanchs ” inside, which remained attached by fhe neck to the 
shell by the contact of the melted metal. The explosion of the shell caused the plates 
to separate, and a dangerous discharge of these sharp pieces of blade-like metal was the 
consequence. 

Several guns called “ jazail ” have been used in forts. They are merely very large 
long muskets, so big that a man could not use them. ^ ^ 

These particulars were given me by Nidban Singh, an old man who used to cast 
guns in the Sikh times. He tells me he has cast 700 pieces in his day, and originally 
iearnt through liis father from a Kabuli. 
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FIEEAEMS POE WAEPAEE OE SPOETING PUEPOSES. 

These will he best illustrated by enumerating, with the addition of descriptive 
potes, where necessary, the collections sent to the Exhibition of 1864. 

Amkitsab. 

916. — [ 10364 ].— A pistol (the English term is used in Panjabi— pist61.) 

917. — [ 10365 ].— A blunderbuss, called “ kardbin ” in the vernacular eatalo<^ue. 
It is a short and somewhat wide mouthed*piece, but the short and trumpet shape barrelled 
■yeapon generally Pnown as the blun4erbqss, is not called kapabin, but “ sher baohd.” 

Lahore. 

918. — [ 8731 ] — Matchlocks inlaid with gold. • • '' 

These naatchlocks are of the form which will .b*e seen in the plate representing 



group of arms/ There is one near the right edge of tlie pillar. If, is fin.-d hv a 
faiita ” or slow match, ami called baiiduk tora dar.” This hitter %vord is said 
to be derived from the “ taur ” or the Ele[>haiit creeper, tlie iihn)us stalks of whi'-h, 

when dry, were used for slow Tiiatelies. The air roots of the ]dpa.l ( Ficus rcliijlusa ) 
and of the bar ” ( Ficus Inclica ) are similarly used. 

Bandilk pathar kalali/’ — A long barrelled piece, tiring with Hint and nan. 

Bliar mar labor i.” — A kind of weapon that has both flint and ti slow match, in 
case either should fail to go oil. It was invented in Baiijit Singii’s time by a Hindustani 
called Mirza Bhannar, whence tlie name. 

— This is merely a corruption of the English term riiie, and is made on 
the European model. 

‘‘ Banduk masala-dar '' — Misala-dar ” means a weapon that is fired by a cap 
containing the explosive composition or “ inastda.’’ 

“ Karabin/’ — A short barrelled gun, with the muzzle slightly trumpet-shaped. 

Slier bacha ” — A short barrelled and very trumpet-shaped weapon, not larger 
however, than a large old-fashioned horse pistol. 

‘‘ Banduk rakh-dar ’’ has a rifle bore. 


Patiala. 

■An air gun. ( This is imitated from the European model. ) 


Simla. 

920. — [ 10301 ]. — A native matchlock — Sinmir State, 


Bera Ismail Khan, 

921.— [ 10109 ]. — A Pathan matchlock. 


Dera Ghazi Khan. 

922. — [ 10113— 3-1 ]. — A matchlock from the Khurasan, exhibited by the Lund 
Chief. 

923. — [ 10411—312 ].— Another from the Bozdar hills. 

924. — j 10116 — 311 ]. — Another from Bajanpiir. 

925- [ 10117 — 31 ]. — Another sent by the Gurchain Chief. 

926. — [10418—316]. — Another from Rajhan by Imam Baksh Khan. 

Shooting belts, called Kamr-khisa,’’ accompany most of these guns. They 

are furnished with a series of parallel tubes bound together, for holding bullets, a shot 
flask, a powder horn or shakh, ’’ flint and steel, and a knife. 

Peshawur. 

927. — [ 226 ^ Tofung Sindi ’-value Rs. 500, from Sind, exhibited by Muham- 

mad Ali Khan. 

928. — [ ]. — '^'BaBduk fiiah aipaia’ — The long hearv matchlock used by the hill 

%ibes : it is always known by having two prongs qr metal supports to steady the barrel, 
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ijie weapon Meiiig too long aiici neavy to ensure an accurate shot witliout such sir 
Tiiough l;]iese guns take a great time to load and adjust, yet, in the hands of Afridfi 
others, when tliey do go oft, tiiej prove very deadly weapons. 

It is now time to describe the method of making guns and boring tl 

The stock of- a native giin is an unimportant part, and is o-eueraUy 
as will be best seen from the plate, showing a group of arms on tiie wall oi 
of 

The matchlock farthest to tlie left, and next a huge double-handed 
usual foru! of a native gun: the one represented is 
the stock is of shisliam wood. The two guns next to this havim 
broad at tlie but eud, are from Bahawaipur. 
have some silver and ivory inlaid oruameiits 


sword, is the 
tora-dar/^ i. e,, fired by a slow match j 
:g curiously carved stocks, so 
Tile stocks are made of stained shisham, and 
^ , 1 . w 0^' tlie long guus from the Derajat has 

a sort ol knob oi- pad at tue eud to protect the user from the effects of the recoil. Such 
a piece is shewn m the centre of the group in the plate. 

1 he locks of guns need no remark. There is first the simple matchlock, which 
consists merely of a trigger, with a small bar, waicli allows the piece of hooked rnetal which 
holds the ‘ lali'ta ’ or match, to drop and come in contact with the pan ; there is also the 
common flint and steel lock, in no way diffei'ing li-om old fashioned piieces of European 
manufacture. Such locks as are now made with nipple and can. are eouios of t.lio 


\jrmi oarreis are macie in tiiree ways 
First the common way, which is inferior; 
army were thus made. Tiie gun so made is called “ 
in bending a fiat broad bar of ii’on round a maiidre 
together the edges till they are thoroug 

that if they burst, which they often did, they did not do much harm 
The second wa,y is to take a 
originally vsquare, and then called kandl 
sixteen of these strands are then long 
iron, and tied in their place with 
smeared over, and then the barrel 
The spiral twist of the strands leaves a 
made in this second way are called “ jaiihar-dfir/^ 

The third way difters from tiiis, in that no lathi ’’ is used, am 
of a spiral baud ol iron, over which strands are again wound the reverse way. 
of gun is said to be chiiridar.’’ 


but guns for the rank and file in the Sikh 
It consists simply 
tube, and liammeriug 
One good point about these guns was, 


illy united, 


series of strands ( ga,z ) of iron : each strand is 
i, but has to be first twisted, so as to form a spirals 
itudinahy arranged round a shaft or lathi ” of 
iron wire. “ Ghikni mitii ’’ a sort of fire clay, is next 
i is heated, a few inches at a time, and hainmored together, 
peculiar water-mark in the iron, hence the barrel 
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I sliall only add^ that in the'se '' watered” gims,' the outer surface is either round, or 
filed into eight iacets, whence called " pahldar.” 

The following account of the Kohat manufacture has been kindly communicated 
to me by Mr. Robert Egertoii, C. S., who saw the process. 

'' This is the piece of forging from Eoliat, which 1 saw the gunsmiths there do 
before me in about an hour; 

'' They take a fiat bar of Bajaiir iron, straighten the edges, and reduce the bar 
to a uniform thickness by hammering and heating : they then liainmer the bar to a point, 
and work it with a hammer hnder several heatings to a coil. No rod down the centre is 
used. The coil is hammered tight by hitting it on the ends, and is welded by covering it 
with a yellow clay (common at Eohat) and heating it. The clay has a reducing effect, and 
the surface of the iron becomes very fusible under its influence, so that when heated, the 
joints of the coil are easily welded With very light hammers and light blows When the 
first coil is welded, another coil of finer iroUj or of mixed metal, used to give a fine grain, 
is hammered on, the twist of the coil being reversed so as to break joint with the first 
coil. upper coil is welded in the same way as the' lower, and the whole mass becomes 
united. 

“ The; barrel of a long giiii is made by the process above described, more strip's of 
iron being welded to the end of the first piece of the coil. 

The points about the forging worthy of note appear to me to be — 

Isi— The quality of the iron, which is remarkably fine and free from scale in 
working. 

ctfriotis effect of tlie yellow clay. I tliint tlie clay should he analysed ; 
it^ effect on the iron is sui'inising. 

Srd.— The forging being completed withont a mandril or any contrivance of 
preventing the sides of the barrel from colla]>sing under the blows of the hammer at 
welding heat^” 

I may here mention that the bfoad strip of flattened iron which is made into the' 

inner tube or coil,- is called “ patta The thin rod which is used in the outer coil is in- 
its first stage merely a thin square rod,- and is called kaudla ;- before its application to the 
barrel it is twisted into a spiral stick ( in the state called “ kandla bata hua ” ) and it is 
this spiral, that when the rod is coiled on the barrel, leaves the water mark. 

Gun boring is done as follows A gun, smooth-bored, is called sada ( i. e. plain ) 
and rifle-bored is said to be rakb-dar.” 

Every guri barrel, wliatever kind of boi'e it is designed to have, is fii’st cleaned with 
a number of iron tools called “ silai,” shaped like the “ burku,” which is the next applied. 

This is a round iron bar about i inch in diameter, furnished with a handle thus ; 
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At the end the bar is squared for about three inches of its len<yt 
generally made of harder iron than the shaft ; this end haV 
iron ( aspat ) welded in on either side, so as to gire two sharp e, 

with oil and forced into the rough barrel, and twisted about! 

inside. 

The next tool is a “ s^fi,” shaped like a burku, but the 
three finches, but a foot and a half or more in length, and is arr 
two of the sides as before, but the plates are not of aspdt mereb 

.ineat steel ( faiilad.) 

After this, a tool called “nizak” is used. 

The nizak consists of an iron rod about 4 feet lono-, wit 
At the end of a rod are attached by a point, two half circular ffl 
f a flail : the flat sides being together and the file 
\Vhen put together they form one cylindrical file, which fits the 
and IS made to do so accurately by the introduction of one 
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Wlieii tlie end of this is first forced into the barrel ^ the files make only a slight 
mark ; hut as bj the working of the files ( by the motion presently described ) the grooyes 
get deeper, it is necessary to widen the filing end. This is done by knocking the ‘ patri’ 
farther and farther into the slit, till the greatest distention is produced that can be required. 
But this file head cannot be merely forced into the barrel and worked straight up and down 
the grooTe, but has to be regularly cut in a spiral, hence it is necessary to coinniunicate to 
the ‘‘ rakh-bur’’ an uniform spiral motion, coupled with considerable powder. 

This is effected by the following piece of simxfie machinery. First, a long and solid 
plinth or bench of brickwork and clay (a, a.) is built : it is about 7 feet long, 2 J- feet high, and 
2 feet broad, the surface is not perfectly horizontal, and has one end slightly higher than 
the other. On the surface of this slope a stout plank is fixed, tlie end of which projects 
some distance beyond the plinth. On to this two stout parallel bars (c. c.) are fixed ; secured 
at one end by a cross brace (jf), In whicb tbere is a hole, and a central pole oi shaft of haid 
heavy sal wood (e) passes tlu'Ciigh it. The other end of the pole or shaft is held by a moveable 
cross bit, (f) which slides up and down in appropriate grooves in the side bars ; the project- 
ino- end of the central shaft is furnished with a knob and two stout arms (d), which the 
workman lays hold of to push tlie shaft forward and draw it back. The milled head iron 
shaft carrying the files as before described, (li) is now firmly fixed into the end o t e wooden 
shaft, and the barrel to be bored is fixed with iron staples down to the end of the p’o- 
4pctin<y -nlank. so that the end of the iron rod enters the month of the barrel (^). The 


The barrels are bored usually with four grooves or more, 
time, and the position of the barrel then changed to receive two r 



li/ tl£u4tr*ate^ 
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DIVISION III 


SWOEDS AND DAGGEES, 


Nearly all good blades are imported, and we bear constantly of 
implying excellence in a sword, blade, meaning that it comes fron 

Sjria even.. ) ■ 

Sword blades of tolerable quality may perhaps be made by 
workmen in some parts of the Punjab; but not many. The Kasl 
armoury, in which good blades are still made, or might be made. E 
are made beyond Peshawiir. The late Godonel James’s Settlement I 
following brief notice ; — 

Sword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at Pesln 
greatest request, other than Persia and Bamascns blades, are the Tc 


The basket guard like our Infantry sword, or like the Highland sword, is called 
''Shabakka^b 

The “ hirch ” is a straight sword. The European Infantry sword wonld he called 
by this name. The Sikh Artillery men had heavy straight swords with iron or brass 
guards and hilts. -i 

^ The ‘‘ khanjar is a dagger with a curved blade, like the bichda, afterwards 
described, only bigger. 

Sword sheaths, ^'miyah/’ are made of thin slips of 'semhaP wood, covered with 
velvet, leather, or kimkhab. ^ 
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IS has a hon% of such a size = the bone is probably of a Cetacean called, 
and common on tlie Western coast. 


X 'believe* the 




‘ Katar ’ is tlie name of a triangular and heavy bladed dagger, wliose chief pecu- 
liarity is in the handle, which consists of two side bars to protect the hand, and one cross 
bar by which it is grasped at right angles to the direction of the blade. 

The “peshkabs” has a blade quite straight at the back and sloping at the edge 
to a fine point ; the handle is usually of shirmahi, the white bone of a large Cetacean, spoken 
of by Bicbardson as the “ seer-flsh,” a sort of Tunny.* The sheath, (either of leather or 

Yelvet) is worn SO as cover a part of tlie handle. . ^ . 

The “biehfia” is a dagger with a waved blade, and has the handle either of iron 
gilt and shaped like the sketch, or else has a handle with a side guard also like a sword. 

The handles of daggers are often of ivory, of “ mSrpech” or jade, of agate, 
or of rock crystal. 

The blades of all these are often prettily inlaid with gold, and then are described as 
‘ koft,’ or ‘ kar-i-tili.’ The handle of the katar, which is always of steel, is generally 
inlaid with gold. One of the prettiest daggers of the ‘ bichiid ’ kind I have seen, was one 
found, ( not made ) at Lahore, which had a hollow slit cut down both, sides of the blade, 
the slit being filled up by a row of small pearls let in. 

Swords are inlaid with gold, usually just below tbe hilt, for a workman will not 
spoil the appearance of the water of a fine blade by working it over ; but common sword 
bMes are frequently inlaid all over, and e8»ecially hunting swords, caUed talwar 
shikargAh, which are worked all over with figures of tigers, dogs, antelopes, &c. 
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The da-gers known in the Punjab are tbe “ katar, ” the ‘ pesh ka^bz, * and the 
“hichha.” The’long Afghan knife is known as“ cbhura,” and m the Peshawur lists a 

dagger or knife called babudi appears, 
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jsiKU oaysj or wmon na^ve rraveiiea iroin jjLaDUi or eisewiiere. Tiie lew remaining 
workmen ( wlio hold licenses for the purpose, and tell you that they are “ license- 
dar ^ ) are ready to furbish up and inlay with gold, such weapons, on the conditions 
of an advance wherewith to purchase the necessary gold wire and other material, 
and a good long time to do the work in. The latter condition is indispensable, 
for the work is, in its nature, one of great delicacy, and requires the deliberate and patient 
work of an oriental hand, and the workmen knowing that they have a monopoly, 
indulge their fancy as to the amount of labor they choose to undergo in the day. 

This is said mostly of the few old armourers who remain at L?ohore and Amritsar, 
reminiscences of the Sikh times : they have each a few apprentices, who will no doubt 
pursue the trade after them as long as European travellers visit India and demand such 
wares. These to my mind do better work than the more modern schools of Sealkot and 
G-ujrat, which seem to excel rather in producing caskets and fancy ornamental work, 
than in the much admired armour and weapon inlaying. 

I need not extract from the collection of 1861< a long list of weapons to illustrate 
the above remarks : there were endless repetitions of the same forms of daggers, each 
])erhaps having its own special merits in design, but offering no tangible feature to 
discriminate it in a printed list. There were swords of the kinds above described, some 
new,— some old,— some exhibited for the sake of the blade,— some for the mlaying,L.goxne 
for the hilt and handle, others for the scabbard gay with jewels and velvet ; but the 
Peshawur list will give an idea of the real varieties of swords made. 


* Under the Arms Act. 


S94 
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[216], — Sliamslier cliiimr jauKar Eliurisini — from Kluirasan as its name implies. 

Then we have knives and daggers. The name of one of these I do not find in any 
of our dictionaries. 

[193].-— Babfidi til^kar,” value Bs. 45, by Pira of Peshawnr.— A gold inlaid knife 
or dagger. 

[ ]. — Chhnra jauhardar, is an Afghan knife, worth Es. 120. 

Ohhnra Tirahi is from Tira, as before noted, 

[228], — ‘ K^rd khnrd.’ — Two small knives, one rather larger than the other. These 
are not used in fighting. “ Bard ” is the Persian equivalent to clihuii/’ 


DIVISION lY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


There is not much of any interest remaining. The defensive armour perhaps 
is an exception, as it often exhibits skill in taste and workmanship. 

In former days finely made chain armour was worn, called zira : it was either 
worn with or without lining. I have seen one suit entirely cased in velvet. There is a 
short coat, kurta zira,’’ and leggings, x>aijama zira,” a helmet called kulla zira,” 
generally consisted of a globular shaped steel cap, surmounted by a plume, and protected 
all round, except over the face, by a curtain of chain work. 

Over the chain armour the “ chdraina ” was often worn, consisting of four pieces 
or curved plates, one for the front of the breast, one behind, and one smaller one for each 
side, attached by straps ; armlets of steel accomi)amed these. Steel helmets called ‘ khod ’ 
were worn, and were furnished with a sliding bar, which could be slipped down so as to 
protect the bridge of the nose. 

The whole “ ch^raina,” when worn by the Sikh nobility, was beautifully inlaid 
with gold. 

Shields were in former days universally used, and are so still by all the Biloch, 
Pathan, and Afghan tribes. 

In former days they were either of steel inlaid with gold, or of rhinoceros hide 
(genda) or buffalo hide (the commoner ones), generally studded with four gilt bosses, or 
one larger boss in the centre.; they are always circular, and about 18 to 20 inches in 
diameter, but the size varies. 

Among miscellaneous weapons, the battle axe or tabar,” a broad edged axe, was 
occasionally used ; and the armoury at Lahore contains one ( beautifully wrought with 
^ steel ca:^ed work ) said t5 have belonged to Guru Gobind Singh. 

‘ ‘ i 0 
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A large iron mace is also in tlie collection, consisting of a stout short rod, headed 
i?iritli a crown-shaped series of stont steel ribs, projecting or radiating on all sides from 

the.' ■central shaft. . 

The chakra,’* or war qtioit, has never been used in recent times, bnt the 
« Hihangs/ or Sikh fanatics, always carried, as part of their strange dress and accoutrements ^ 
a large quoit, which consists of a large thin circle of steel, the enter edge being sharp. 

Bows and arrows, as weapons of defence and offence, are now so out of date, that I 
could with difficulty find at Lahore or Amritsar a single workman who knew how to make 
them. They are still carried by the Hill Chiefs of Eajput descent ; and a bow is presented 
as a '' nazar,’* or offering of respect, to a paramount chief or power. 

Some of the bows are shaped like ours, via., a single curve or arc ; but those in 
the hills are mostly made with a double curve, like what we now see in pictures and 
sculptures as “ Cupid’s ” bow. 

The how consists of a central piece, often of horn or bone, and to this two other 
flexible pieces are joined and firmly bound ; these are made of mnlben-y wood, 
first inserted into the centre block or band-piece, and then bound with strips of «atgut oi 
thin bide ; they are tipped very skilfully with born : tbe whole bow is then painted, 
ornamented with flower patterns in gold and colors, and varnished. Tbe bow string 
is of crimson silk tipped with catgut loops to attach it to tbe bow. 

Tbe arrows are straight shafts of tbe munj grass stem ( kana ), and tipped with 
solid points of steel ; tbe feather apparently of some kind of grey goose,— called “ ’ukab.” 

The bows are made by a “ kamtogar,” whose trade is distinct from that of tbe arrow 
maker, or “ tir-gar. I found one of tbe latter at Lahore, who gave me tbe following account 
of bis tools. 

His implements are : — 

“ Ealib an iron tube or mould through which the kana or shaft of the arrow, 
made of kana grass, is passed, to straighten it and pare off knots, &c.; it is hea e i 
required. 

Tirpai**— work stool. 

Barma to bore holes. 

Arrow head or ‘‘ phal,” which is made for him by an ironmonger. 

The arrow shaft is headed with wood, neatly bound on, so as to bear the incision of 
a nick to catch the bow string : the nick is called “ bSgar the feather is made by attaching 
the feather stripped off the quiU with glue to the shaft— four feathers are applied to each 


arrow. 
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cnii^ss 

IMPLEMENTS USED IN TEADES AND OCCUPATIONS 


DIVISION I, 


IN MANUAL TEADES 


Tills Division is, I fear, a very miscellaneons one, nor have 1 any elplanatioti to 
offer of the arrangement, or even of the contents of the pages devoted to it* 

Wherever it Vras possible, in describing special manufactures, I have included a 
description of the tools or machinery employed in the production, and hence there would 
be no object in repeating them here. 

In some few cases, however, I had either omitted the details, which it afterwards 
occurred to me might be useful, or I had not obtained the requisite information ; for it 
is literafly impossible to understand from a native description, unaided by any diagrams, 
the tools and appliances used in the Various handicrafts. It is necessary to go to the 
workshop and see both the form and use of each Mud for oneself. 

But there are not a few trades and occupations which could not be separately 
described except through the medium of a class like this, and on such grounds, I trust, the 
disorderly appearance of this chapter will meet with indulgence. 

It opens with some details of tools used in trades already described. Thus, we 
have the tools of the weaver, the silk fringe-maker, and the silk dyer, also the workman 
who crimps and pleats cloth, a fashion once extensively in vogue. 

Then follow the implements of the following trades, which, as before suggested, are 
merely residuary, and purposely exclusive of all such trades and occuxiations as have been 
otherwise noticed in the preceding pages. 

“ Mistri, or tarkhan.’^ 

Sikligar.’’ 

Tangsaliya.’’ 

** Soi^angar.’^ 

Tingar.'^ 

** Hechaband.’’ 

Patangsaz.” 

“ Atishbaz.’’ 

“ Boryabaf.’’ 

“ Eassi-bat.’’ 

Pannigar.*’ 

« Jildsaz.»» 

“ Mochi and Siraj.’^ 


Carpenter, 

Metal cleaner and armoui*erj 
Coiner, 

Keedle maker, 

Tinman, 

Pipe stem maker, 

Eite maker, 

Firework maker, 

Mat weaver, 

Eope maker, 

Gilt leather maker, 
Book-binder, 

Cobbler and Saddler, 

Paper maker, 

Stone Glitter, ^ 
Mill-stone roughef, 


Sangtarash, 

Chakerah.** 
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There are a h\Y connected Tvith the siip]>ly of articles of food, such as 

Dosaii. Tlie man ^vlio makes up cups, of leayes, in which confectionery 
and other edibles are sold* 

Halwai. — The sweetmeat maker. 

Panirgar.~The cheese maker. 

Papargar.— A man who grinds pulse, and also makes a sort of thin cake or 

biscuit called papar. 

Bharpimja.-~A grain parcher. 

And lastly some miscellaneous trades : — 

The tobacconist ( Tamriku farosh. ) 

Soap-boiler ( Sabungar.) 

Ink seller ( Siyahi farosh. ) 

Wrestler ( Paid wan. } 

Tight-rope dancer ( Bazigar. ) 


It is 


I he parts of the loom can be understood by reference to the diagram annexed. 
Begimdng wdtlrthe front we have-- 

(a,) The Tur,” or beam on which the cloth is wound as fast as woven, 
supported betw'een — 

(b,) * Mekh, two iipright posts, and the tur beam is turned by means of — 

(c.) straight stick passing through a hole in the tur.” 

(cl) Taiu is the web. The method of preparing it ha,s already been described. 

I should mention that the web is kept extended at the point where the finished -fabric com- 
mences by a stick underneath. The stick is furnished with an iron point at either end, 
wdiich is stuck into the edge of the cloth : this is called “ panakd’ 

In order to keep the upper and under threads of the web separate, moveable sticks 
are inserted at intervals, Wlien it is desired to push them forward as the work pro- 
gresses, the weaver beats the web with a stick called ‘‘ chamii,” and the jarring thus 
produced shakes the sticks forward. 

The other end of the wel), or that farthest from the ''tur,” is held by a rope, 
" bins,” fixed to a short peg in the "walL 

The weaver seats himself on the ground in front of the tur, his feet being in a hole 
dug underneath. In front of him hangs the " shana” (e.) or comb, which consists of a 
number of fine slips of bamboo, and keeps all the threads distinct. 

The " hatha ” (f,) is a leather h^avy wooden frame, which fits over the “ shlina,’’ 
and is sus23ended from the roof; it moves backwards and forwards, and as soon ais the shuttle 
has passed between the threads of the web, the workman i>uUs the hatha forward and 
strikes the thread home, thus compacting and closing up the weaving as it progresses. 

Behind the shana and hatha liang (g.) the hed^les called I'ach ” — two ii^a plain, 
loom, four in a “ khes bMi ” loom — by means of which% the threads of the web are al- 
ternately brought over and under each other. 






1 
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This is slio-\vn separately in the diagram to a¥oid coiifiision. The lie^ldle consists 
simply of a pair of light hits of kaiia or reed, with a series of threads, wliieli have to l.e 
passed on to the warp before the loom is set np. They are suspended from a stick called 
“ kahi ( h . ) and ultimately to the roof of the building. The heddles are weighted and 
kept ill place by sticks under the warp, having notched ends and called ‘‘ painsar ” ( i , ). 
The treddle imderneatb, hy which the racli is raised, is called ‘‘ karaon ” (i*)* 

The shuttle is called nfil, and is made of lOiair wood It is 

shaped like a small boat, having a spool of thread inside, which can be removed when the 
thread is expended, and replaced by another full one. 

The thread when woven is first wound on to a skeleton drum, called dhera, 
supported in a scpiare and light wooden frame Ctdled “ uri from this the thread is woven 
off on to the spools or shuttle spikes by means of the “ charkha ’’ already described ( see 
page 1 of this volume.) 

Silk weaving is described at page 61 ; and shawl weaving, which has a special kind 
of loom, at page 38, and there is an illustration taken from a photograph of a loom 
which w£ws at work in the Exhibition of 1864. 

TJTU-KASE—oi<^e who pleats and pinks cloth. 

( 1 . ) Matt— large earthen vessel with a narrow mouth and ^ broader base, which, 
being inverted, serves as a table or stand to work on. 

(2.) Angiti — small furnace. 

( 3. ) Dluttri — a curved iron like a small sickle. 

(4.) Charcoal. 

( 5. ) Ean. 

This art is not so much followed as formerly. Gentlemen would have the whole 
coat, pleated over in a checjuered patteim, or even in arabesque or flowered pattern. This 
was much in fashion in the Sikh army. The pleating could be done on any material, silk 
muslin or satin. It is rarely seen now. 


ILAXABANB or PJ.TETOXI.— Fancy silk and fkinge makeb. 

His tools are — 

An “ adda ’’ — upright stick stuck on a flat stand, serving to fasten the ends of 
thread in plaiting, fringe making, &c., ‘ silai,' or steel spikes, scissors, and needles. 

He makes fringe, fancy buttons, borders, jdaited strings for necklaces, izarbands 
or netted silk girdles, tassels, and the like. 

He makes also gold ribbon of the kind called kaitun, and fringe, on a tiny kind of 
loom which has no frame work, and moreover is -forked sideways. The ordinary loom has 
its wel) at idght angles to the workman’s body —this is parallel to it. Tbe threads are changed 
not by heddles, but by small leather adjuncts called ‘^rathila,’’ which are simply turned by 
th^ hand to invert the web threads. 

Fringe is made partly in tins manner ; the tags of the fringe being made by hand 
and the edging which holds them in place on the loom. 
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“ ’’-Silk Dyee. 

‘KaraA’ — iron flat caldron. 

‘ Deg ’ — caldron. 

‘ Kuiial ’—earthen ‘ iiauiid ’ to hold alum solution ; another to hold sajji solution. 

‘ Dauda kasanwala ’—stout sticks used in applying force to "wring out the wet 

^ laelilia ’ or skeins of silk « 

/ Daiitla clialaiwaIa/~for tke same piirpo 
^ Bimill j ori Willi a small sized stack. 

* Cliattu,^ — -large wooden mortar witli its “ mola,” or pestle. 

^■Haiigi’ — large horse liair sieve. 

^ Sil-batfca ’—stone and pestle for grinding np dye stuffs. 

Ropes and bamboos. 

^ PM/ a stand or frame to support a deg or a strainer, over tlie receptacle below. 

The dyeing processes have been elsewhere described. 

: His tools are as follows :• — . ■ 

^ Teslia/ ( or basola ) adze. Carpenters are very clever in using tliis tool, and 
witli it they will do a number of operations for which other and special tools are provided. 
In the hills a small adze is used, called bela. ” This is smaller and lighter than 
the regular adze, and moreover the edge is curved. 

The speeimeii I am describing from, came from the Pangi province of the Chamba 
State, on the Upper Chenab river. The coarse, but nevertheless effective and well designed 
carving on old houses, ^ nags ’ and temples in the hills, is almost always done with a tool 
of this kind.’^ 

‘ Kuliari or kulhara ’ — is the ordinary work axe. 

‘ AMV^ ^ ari ” — saws, small and large. 

^Parnai’ — a small and narrow bladed saw. 

^Martol,’ or hathaura”, hathanri” — hammers. 

^ Ghan, ’ a large sledge hammer, mostly used by wheel-rights. 

^ Barma kumancha’ — is the revolving awl, worked by a bow with a leathern string, 
which supplies the place of our giinblet, and also of our centre bit. The awl is made 
of various breadths : a point of any size can be fitted into the handle at pleasure. The 
leather string ( called tandi, ” ) of the bow is twisted round the moveable wooden reel in 
the centre of the handle, and by a saw like action the tool is kept revolving. 

Chisels are used as follows : — 

% 

Sathra ” — a large chisel. 

^‘Sathri” — a small do. 

^Uhaurasi” — a sort of chisel which has a narrow stem spreading out into a bro?d edge. 


^ A drawing of a bit of this carving will be found further on ( Class --ArcMt&ctural Oo7itrivmc$s,) 



•a very narrow 


-a small chisel with a roiiiicl edge 


Cheri-raiida a plane for beYciinig edges, ece. 

6lilmi-ranaa a plane for cutting out a groove. 

Carpenter’s /te are ^ 

Kaiini-reti a two hladed file for sharpenmg and setting saws. 
“ Cliossa”-— a coarse rasp. 

Eeti ’’—files of sorts. Mm-gird, ( '' half romid ” file) &e. 

And he also requries — 

Gunya” — the carpenter’s square or gnomon. 

Parker” — compasses of iron. 

Khatkash -a tool to mark lines on planks: being an iron s^ 
handle. 

hTimgaz ” — a foot and a half rule. 

The sawyer, called ‘ parnai'-kash,’ or “ ari-kash,” uses only oi 
d he alluded.to, viz., his adda or triangular prop, wlierehy lie supports, i 
lo" ho intends to saw up. It consists simply of a tiiaugulai cuiang' 
rd bar being moTeahlo, so as to adjust the opening to the size of the 1 


in a wooden 
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lTt»rii |Hili.4ier— of liorn let into a fiat liaiidle. 

Fatri'^— a stone sia1> for a lione. 

KaF*— a mixture of oil and eoriiiidiim or emery, wliiclr is rubbed on tlie article to 
be cleaned, after wbicli it is scniped with a randa. 

“ OaddiF a pad of woollen cloth, on which tlie -article is -polislied. It gets in time a 
coating of oil and coriuiduin because of the rubbing that comes off the articles polished. 
Tor aliaiii*” — a pick to clean out holes, tubes, c%c. ■ 


TANGSXLIYA,--CQi^^n, 

His implements are — 

‘Bluitti’ — forge. 

^ liJihvaiig ’ — beliows. 

Pincers, auYil, hammers, as in other trades. ■ 

^ Eeza ’ — -a narrow ingot mould. 

‘ Kutliali '—a crucible, . 

' Mliimta ^---tongs. ■' 

‘Wadhan’ — a sledge hammer. 

‘ Tappa ’ — die with which coin is struck. A bit of rounded and wmglied silYer is 
placed between Uvo dies, and both sides struck at once with a sledge hammer. 

This represents the old fashion of mint work. 


SOZAN GAB. — NsEnLEMAKEB. ' ' 

This man makes large needles of iron wire, still used by cobblers and for 
coarse w^'ork, as they sell at four annas or ffYe annas a thousand : the thinner they are the 

more 'they cost. ■ 

“ Iron wire is taken, and a prescribed length cut off .. with a pair of lieavy nippers 
called kainth a blow with a hammer on a flat anvil, on one end of the wire, flattens it to 
receive the eye. Tin} needle is then dressed to make it straight by roiling it under a 
wooden pin on a slightly coneaYe surface of a tliick wooden stick. These are called 
dararh-danda,** or mailiana-daiiclad* .The needle is sharpened with a file, and 
then groiiiHl on a wheel. This wheel is a vertical shaft about a foot long, shod 
with an iron point, which revolves in the ground, and the upper end being a point which 
runs into a wooden arm or transverse bar, which is supported by a wooden rest. 

This wheel, called * charkh ' or barta, ” is a mass of lac and corundum melted to- 
gether. It is set spinning by a bow and leather 
, .. - string, as is usual in ail apparatus when a 

I’ ’ ^ W ’ rotatory motion is required. After the polishing 

' ! '' ^ i is bored with a ^^barnm/" but the 

B banna consists of a mere iron siiailor spike with 

“ ' ' 8 H • a hollow Mt of cocoa-nut shell called ** toi, 

M S ‘ ■' “ which forms the handle on which the workman's 

r - ' hand rest% while thp spike revolves “Vith the 

action of 4h6 bow string ( illustration 
, ' /< / ■ : y ’’ imder ■ ** Pearl Borer page 19l) 
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The needles are polished by being rolled upon a piece oi ioatner riim .cn.t < , 

bdugr,lWa»d.-v.bW tl,ov s«t 

About 250 are made iu a day. 

TIN QAE (sic). (Tin-man.) 

His tools requii-e no mention. The iron with which he heats the solder or » ranga’' 
is called ‘habja’ or ‘ kdwya.’ 

NECHABAND.—'Pxv^ Stem Maker. 

Thev talce a small bamboo of the hollow stemmed kind ( the 
m^dl of ihe higher toluTllm 'tL to the angle 

Ttoe sSmt cool tr si.e lith'a small saw; they tie cloth over the outside, 

:::rth:n W stout curved iron wire, which is -gl-a all 
to stick to"the inside of the tube; this gives them a handle wherebj ^ ^ . 

and round while they wind silk or gold thread on for ornament. The non is callec ^ 

A long iron wire, similarly roughed with points, like the twig of a i lee, is ca ec 
nimcraza, and is used for hollowing out an4 clearing the mside of the tube. 

The tube of a huka which supports the chilam or bowl is made of a hollow reed 
, .IK,' ^ fiiAsninkins' tube of the small bamboo. The tube of a peehwan 


a round 


“ Mohla ’’—wooden pestle, thin iu the middle for the better grasp or tuo woraman s 
. hand, and thick and cylindrical at either end ; this is used for pounding up the saltpetre 
&c., in the — ■ * 

,»Ohatlu” -or mortar, both being made of mango wood to prevent the possibility 

of striking fire. Only the rough pounding is done in this. 

. V “ Chakki”- flat circular mill or grindstone for grinding materials. 

^ “ Chai”— a sort of basket frame in which material is winnowed from dust 
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Cliaiini”— a seite of liome luiir, or of pierced pareliment. ' . ' 

“ SiOiclia”--a inoulil or paiterii iabe to guide the -size- of the tubes hi which the 

fireworks are furiiitH'L 

Si! battaj'* ^rliidstone and slab for grinding. 

Levi;’ paste, and still for tying up Nearly ' all the binding of rockets 
and tying up tubes is done with, strips of untwisted ‘ sau ' dipped in paste. This, when 
dr}% is an excessively right and fmn binding. 

Khiirplj^* small scraper. 

Khardm/’ small ladle for filling tubes with composition, <S:c. 

** Tosha,” adze. 

Hathaura,” hammer or mallet. 

** Banna,” awl or centre bit. 

Small saw. 

Materials rei|uired — 

Paper, bamboo, jilli ( gold-beater’s skin), charcoal, sulphur, saltpetih, deg” 
steel filings brought from Hindustan — common iron filings are not used. 

Hartal (orpiment) gives a blue color; Mansil (realgar) (written in my vernaetilar list 
manehir) gives white. 

The gold-beater’s skin is used to bind over certain tubes to prevent the material 
burning too fast, or bursting ail at once. 


BOEYA BA*F — Mat Weaver.. 

His tools arc — ' 

Wooden pegs ; string and rope ; “Imtta” a long beam peiforateci with holes. This 
last forms the ^ weaver’s beam/ though winch the moonj strings for the web of the mat are 
passed and thus ke.]tt in place : the other ends of the strings, at the extremity of tlie intended 
length of the mat, are fixed to a bamboo, which is kept in its place by wooden pegs. 
The material used is the dry flag, Typka angusHfoUa^ (dib), which is collected in bundles. 
When required for work, a handful of the long leaves is taken, slightly damped and made 
flexible with blorn^s from a wooden mallet. 

Matting made of date palm is done without any stiing web : broad plaits of the 
fibre are made and stitched together. 


EAHSBBAT—Boi?^ Twister. 

They have a wooden board shaped as fig. 1 pierced with holes, called '^charkh”; tlirongh 
these are passed sticks, usually roughly broken off boughs of a tree shaped as fig. 2 
and called sabila ” ; the knot on the shoulder keeps the stick from passing through tlie 
hole altogether. To the short end of eac?h stick a length of rope-hemp, or other material^ 
is tied. The perforated board is now fixed firmly to two uprights, and a second and similar 
'perforated board is put over the long ends of the sticks^ and is turned round and round ; 
this causes the short ends of the sticks, with the l^mp stmnds attached, to revolve, apd 
thus the strands are twisted together. To secure uniformity, %he strands ('lar’) are 
passed over a wooden block called kalbdt” '(fig; ?) with pwyes in it ; beyond this the ends 
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of the strands are cati-jht by a hook, which hook is fixed to the end ot a, bit o. rope wiucu 

is made fast toaweight. ( When seven strands are required then one strand passes thouyh 

a hole bored in the middle of the block ). The block is at the end ot the stiands luit.R st 
from the turning board, and dose to the weight ; as the rope is formed the dosing strands 

force the block forward, as fig. 4. 

String is made by twisting on _a big wooden spindle called “taowfr,” suspended by 

leather thongs. , _ 

lor rope which is not sufficiently thick to require the first desonhed apparatus, 
they use a mere wooden frame, carrying four revolving spools at the corners, eadi spool 
ends in a hook, to which the strands to be twisted are tied. The si.ook are set revolving 
with a baud passed over them and a fly-wheel or diarkha. This frame__is called 

“ takla.” 

PANNIG AB— Griz.i Leather Maker. 

His implements are, a file, a flat stone, leather, “ raughau guna,” silver leaf. 

ThSy take small pieces of sheep skin, six fingers long and four broad, called paniu, ” 
and place them on the stone, -where they are carefully scraped ; then tliey place the silver 
leaf over the leather, and fix it there with a size made by boiling tbe gelatinous tendons 
of the goat’s foot with nishasta ( wheat starch ). The silver being fixed, it is burnished 
(jila kiya jate) with agate, and varnished with a yellow varnish consisting of copal 
(sundras) boiled in linseed oil and colored yellow with musabbar (bitter aloes). The 
finished leather is of a coarse brassy color. Pauni is very cheap, a piece only costing 
a few pies : it is used in native saddlery and shoemaking. 


JILH jSi.2 — Book-Binder. 

The hook-binder uses these tools ; — 

‘Hap.’ — A curved knife for cutting papier. 

‘ Sil.’— A stone tablet. 

‘ Hoba.’— A mallet to heat paste-board covers, &c. 

‘ Sui.’ — Needle, and 

‘ Rambhi, a leather cutting chisel with slanting edge ; also rulers ; screw press 
“ sikanja,” scissors, &c.; chedni, a tool like a rambhi, but with a straight edge, for 
ig leather ; ‘ ehossa,’ a rasp, to smooth the edge of paper. 


MOOHI— -Cobbler ; and jSIEA'J— Saddler. 

They use the following tools : — 

AT— awls of sizes, being made with taperipjg points, but thick and heavy above, and 
short flat heavy handles, thus, 
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All awl witli a little iiotcli in tlie side of tlie point, to aliow tlie tliread. being passed 
over it at the time of boring the hole, is called ‘ ar hnndiwalla, ’ 

Cliediii ’’ is a tool for paring and scraping leather thin ; it is an iron blade coming 
to a broad slanting edge, and is fixed in a turnip-shaped handle of wood^ 

Chirni is a sharp slant-edged tool for cutting leather. The leather to be cut is 
placed on a fiat tabular wedge of wood called ‘ katira* : this is made of ‘ karil ’ wood, so as 
iiot to turn the edge of the tools. * 

Koba is the squat- formed pounder or mallet used for beating leather. 

The saddler has a wooden ^ tree ’ to make tip his saddles with, called ‘ katra.’ The 
shoe-maker requires a kalbnt ’’ or last, with phar^’^ or wedge to make it fit. Both 
artizans use a * pharni, ’ or tool for polishing leather, and a gota chobi, a wooden bar cut 
to an edge for a similar purpose. They have also a ‘ gamcha ’ or little lump of doughy 
with which they clean the tinsel or lace they jmt on their work; 


Papee-Makee. » 

the implements of a paper-maker have beei! already partly described in the coii^^e 
of the description of paper making given at pages 92 and 93 i 

the pounding apparatus is called ** jandar,** 

the frame which carries the fine screen on which the pulp is deposited to form 
the sheet is cffled kh^shi.*^ 


*‘Mir ” is the screen laid over it, aild formed of a series of parallel stalks of the 
“panni” grass, selected for their evenness and thinness, two sticks, used to extend the 
* mir ’ and keep it straight on the kiiasM at either side, are called “ such.*’ 


The brush for spreading the paper against the prepared wall to dry is called 
dastana. 


8ANGTABA'SE-~BTO'N-E-CTJTTm, 

Sis tools are— 

Hathaura^ — hammer * and “ gan,” sledge hainmCi*; 

Tanchi (of sorts)— stone cutting chisels without handles. 

Chmi a chisel for dressing or squaring building stones, 
“ Tanki *’ — a thin flat chisel of hard steel for splitting slates, 
Tirpai — (stool) to put the work on. 

Gunya and parkdr— gnomon and compasses, 

Sohan — a rasp or coarse file. 

Fathri — a hone to sharpen chisels. 

A copper saw. 

An iron do. 

A large cross- saw, worked with sand, 

San — a polishing wheel. 

Kurand — corundum powder* 


^ ' 
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Barta*— a wooden bar covered witli a xnktiire of lac and cornndnin, used for 
polisliing. 

“ Pacliarbiii is tlie art of joining in stone. Tlie Pacliarkar bas small' tc^iicMs^ 
liainniers, a siuaii saw, solidiij iron wia’e, bov/ with iron wire for cutting stone, a tiibe^ 
wliicb being worked with corundum powder, bores a hole and withdraws the interior 
cylinder ; a ^ bar ma ’ is also used. 

In quarrying &c., the following tools are used: 

*'Karandi** — the scoop ( a long wire with spoon shajxed scoop at the end) for 
cleaning blast holes. 

A'gab' — erowbaiv 

^^Jabbab’ — jumper used for smaller blast holes, being pointed at either end and 
bulging in the middle. 

Min Dig lower down, but both in hill districts ) a lever. 


^ GHAEI Millstone Eoughek. 

The millstone rough ePs whole iMisiness is to imsp or roughen the surface of the 
grindstones. This he does with a small pick or hammer called “ cliakirah/’ 


DOBA’LL 

A class of people who make “ dbuiia, ( little cups ) and pattal, ( plates ) on 
leaves, in which Hindus eat food or carry sweetmeats from the shops, <&c. They fas 
the leaves together with the strips of the bark or sheath “'tili’* gathered from the st; 
of the muiij, and evesi woik patterns on the leaves with thin strips of the same. I 
originally were hill people, but some few are found in Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere. 


HALWAl — Sweetmeat Sellee, 

The halwai or sw^eetmeat maker uses the following vessels 

Karah and karahi — open iron hemispherical cauldrons. 

Thai — plates of brass, or trays. 

Hhwancha— large brass tray. The itinereiit seller carries one of 
wares when selling : he supports the tray on a sort c 
kana reed, called “ tarauniV 
Tawa — an iron plate for baking. 

Dora— a cup attached to a rod, or deep ladle. 

Pauni— a cullender (various sorts) some to drop ‘bedfoa’ through, 
of drops of thin paste passed into ghee and fried.) some i 
^ which is finer, 

Belna and chakla — paste roller and board. 

Khurpi-an edged tool for scraping the inside of kettles and pots. 
Snives (churi). ^ • 

Masad ehobi— a round matlet used in hAn.f.lTini* . 



Sieves (clianui). 

"W oodeii moulds to mate sugar images in. 
Babx — a wooden scraper.' 


as used on festival days. 


P ANIBGAE—Gmmeb'b- 


■MAKEB. 

His implements are— 

Cliikii a sliape or mould made of bamboo in wliicb cbeeses 
An iron pan (karaln)„ 

Slifrdan — rennet? 

Dori— an iron strainer to separate tlie curd. 

Bojlia, a stone weight to press the cheese. 

Natives hare only one kind of choose. Thev heat the ni 
milk, goat s, cow’s or buftalo’s ; of these ewe’s milk is mostly used ■ 
rennet mixture. Tim curd is placed in the mould or ehikn which i 
and m then pressed with the addition of a little salt. These chc 
Kabuli cheese is imported into the Punjab. A cheese made as ab, 
a few hours after pressing ; the cloth is changed twice 


tJie, grain 
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Hatliikra gillf ’’ — a hollow earthen vessel filled with huiikur to make it heavy ^ 
and then used as a pestle in crushing parched pulse so as to make it into dal or- 
split pulse. 


Tobacconist. 

Eequires only a bit of matting or taut to spread the tobacco on, and a “ mungli 
or wooden mallet to bruise it with ; a toka or small chopper to cut it up, and a, 
chaniii or iron sieve to sift out the coarse bits of stalk. 

The powdered tobacco is mixed with molasses and beaten with the mungli ; some 
people Md sajji to make it strong. 

To make tobacco into the “ khamira,” or mixture for smoking by wealthy personB 
various spices and perfumes are added, and apple preserve, &c. 

Hindustanis chew tobacco with lime or betel nut ; Punjabis do not. 


t BA'BTJXGAE — Soap-Boiler. 

His implements are — 

Kundl— -earthen cauldron, 

Chamcha — ladles. 

Chahbacha — small masonry tanks. 

Paliauri — a wooden scraper. 

Bora— a deep ladle, with a cup attached to a stick. 

Olianni — a sieve. 

Harahi — a cauldron, or curved iron pan, used by a soap boiler, is built into masoniya 
po as to form a fire-proof bottom to the tank, and then the soap lye is boiled in it. 

Twelve maunds of crude soda (sajji) andfimaunds of whitewash (kalai) aremixedL 
in a masonry tank ( chahbacha ) and sufficient water pound over them to cause the water 
to stand two fingers depth over the mixture ; after being well stirred it is left to settle, 
^I'he clear liquor is drawn off into a second tank placed below the first, and then into a 
third, in which it is mixed with 20 maunds of sweet oil ; the mixture is stirred and left to 
stand for 15 or 20 days ; after which it is put into the tank with an iron bottom and a fire 
place underneath ( bakh^ri ) . It is well boiled. Sweet oil is used sesamum oil) 

not “saron’’ (rape seed), which yields ^ coarse, hard, and insoluble soap. 


Ink-Seller, 

Boils his lamp black with gum in a karalii, and when boiled down thick, either 
makes it into little balls with his fingers for sale, or smears it oq a reed frame called! 
^ P^ithhal, off Tyhich it falls in scales and is collected vrhon dry. 


PAUL WA ' N — W restler. 

He uses the following weapons :*-?• 

Mungli ” — the cSllister or^dian sceptre. 

Pugdar giort cylinders of wood, with a place cut out in the side for £v handle. 
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Saiigtur or Saiigtola*’ — a m-acli longer wooden eyliader, tliree or four feet long, 
wliicli is held bj bandies cut out in the tbiokness of the wood j raised with both bands, 
and tbrown backward ower tbe bead. 


‘^Tanian*’ — a sort of bow, tbe extension of wbicb strengthens tbe muscles of tbe arm. 

Tbe clothes they wear consist of a ^ samosa/ or bead cloth, worn to keep tbe hair 
coiifi-iied. ‘ Kbaincb ’ ornamental strips of cloth, worn on tbe hips and banging down 
on either side ; ‘ langoti and jangya ’—short drawers and waist-clotb, 

BA ' ZIQAB — Tight Bofe Dakcek. 

His apparatus consists of a stout bamboo pole held by four stays j up this be climbs 
and fixes on the top a patri ” or small wooden stage, or foot-board, from wbicb be 
exhibits feats. 

He dances on a rough rope or on a slippeiy one ; the latter is called ^biara,” or rope 
of leather thongs, He ties a cow’s born to each ankle, so that the tip of tbe born may- 
curve outwards ; be then walks on tbe rope, tbe rope being between tbe sole of bis 
foot and tbe curved born, be is thus enabled to maintain a balance on tbe smooth surface. 
On a common hemp rope be dances with tbe aid of tbe balancing pole. He generally 
makes a show of lifting heavy beams called sobaga,” and jumping over several camels 
placed side by side, These people mostly conie from Eajauri and Punch, and are 
said to be Easbmiris, 

The ‘‘ lakribaz is also a performer of this class : be fights with tbe ^ gatka ’ or 
basket-bilted singlestick, also with the ‘ bank,’ a huge two-banded straight bladed 
sword ; or with tbe - saif ” or “pbata,” a kind of bi’oadr sword ; be performs tricks also with 

maratti/’ a bamboo pole with a lighted torch rt either end, 
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DIVISION II 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


unaer tiie tti vision ot agncutural impiements I have included those rude 
machines which are used for cotton cleaning, oil pressing, sugar-cane crushing, and 
raising water from wells. I have also taken occasion to note some experiments which 
were instituted to compare the efficiency of the native cotton cleaning apparatus with 
improved saw and other gins. A series of rude implements will also he mentioned, and 
all will be described under the three divisions, which in the first volume we found 
convenient in agricultural matters. Thus we shall have to describe the tools and their 
names as used in the Punjab, ( 2 ) as used in the Cis-Sutlej districts, where the vernaculars 
approach more to those of Hindustan, and ( 3 ) those used in the hills. 

The cotton cleaning machines have already been noticed. The separation from the 
seed is done by passing the cotton through two wooden rollers carried between two uprights ; 
the ends qf the rollers are formed into screws, which impinge one on the other, so that when 
a handle at the opposite end of the ujiper roller is turned, both ujiper and lower rollers 
are moved. The rollers can bo adjusted closer to one another, according to the nature of 
the cotton. Such a machine is called “ belna ” or “ velna.” The cotton has to be carded 
and cleaned, which is done with a “ pinjan,” which has already been described as like a 
large strung bow, hung from the roof, and the string twanged and let fly against the 
cotton with the aid of a small wooden billet held in the hand ; the workman is called 
‘ nadilf. To supersede these rude processes, which, however, are cheap, and considerino- 
all things, wonderfully expeditious, various desigus of saw-gins and other machines have 
been tried. 

The following extract from the Eeport on the Dharwar Cotton-Gin Factory (a 
Government institution ) will explain this subject : — 

“ The Supreme Government at Calcutta challenged invention by offering prizes in 
money of a large amount sufficient to induce the best mechanical skill of the country to 


sulties lay, and the exact nature of the articles now required, 
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Various parties have been engaged, each introducing his own modification 
witli regard to the apjdication of the power &c., hut the practical result is the production 
of machinery which, with the estimated labor of one man, gives an out-turn of upwards 
of 100 pounds of cotton wool per day, with the additional advantage of allowing' no seed 

to pass tlirougli. ^ 

“ At the very highest estimate, the quantity of cotton cleaned by the best native 
churka does not exceed 20 pounds per man per day of 12 hours. With such a great 
advantage in economy, not to mention expedition also, as well as the yearly increasing 
scarcity and cost of labour, owing to the amount taken np by railways and other public 
works, the benefit of such machinery, when it becomes generally known, will he appreciated, 
and the cleaning of native cotton by its use will in all probability become a separate 
occupation in itself. 

The saw-gin destroyed native cotton, and its value was lowered in the mai’ket; 
nevertheless, labor was scarce, and the Broach saw-gin, driven hy steam, found ample 
employment. , I saw at that place in the cleaning season of 1S5D, the carts laden 
with seed cotton crowding to the gins, and their owners striving for p3;ecedence. 
The exports from Broach at the time at which the above estimate of profits was taken, 
amounted, I believe, to about 45,000 bales per annum. 

I may here observe that, although the cultivation of native cotton is capable of 
extension to an enormous degree, yet the amount of manual labor available is barely 
sufficient to clean the quantity now produced. Any large extension without the aid of 
cleaning machinery therefore cannot be expected, and this remark is the more applicable, 
when it is considered that the chief increase in cotton cultivation must be looked for 
in new districts, such as those of Central India, where the population is thin and scarcely 
sufficient to till the landd’-if^^or^ the Cotton Gm Factory, Bharimr, ]^ages 17 to 19. 

I shall merely add a brief table shewing the result of some trials with different 
kinds of machinery. 

It is impossible to go at greater length into tlie subject in a work devoted to 
describing the existing manufactures and machinery of the Punjab. Indeed the introduction 
of even as much as I have admitted can only be justified by the consideration that there 
has been so much interest excited by the question of cotton gins verBus charkha or 
belna, that it is difficult to mention the one without some allusion to the other. 
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Tlie oil pressijiy riiacldne lias already been described. It is called “ koliln.”'^ 

The suijar-cmG mills have already been described.f The velna,” the one like the oil 
mill or Ivohlu, used in the Cis-Sutlej districts, and the one used in Kotar, will be found 
in Yoluine I. But I should mention that the plate facing page 801< represents an improved 
sugar mill invented by Mr. Buchanan of dn-jrat. Its peculiarity, which the plate cannot 
show, is that by aid of a curved iron sheet at the back, the canes pass through the upper 
rollers and into the lower ones again without difficulty. Mr. Buchanan furnished a 
memo, on this maciiiiie, which I append. The plate in Yolume I, at page 30-1, was, I should 
mention, intended for this volume, but the binder appropriated it for the first, unknown to 

^^This is a model on the scale of -|ths the proposed size, designed to bo worked 
by water p>ower, by an endless band attached to a drum fixed to a water-wheel ; the water- 
wheel being erected on the Mis of the rajbahas reticulating the G-oordaspoor district, 
or similar falls used by natives for the grain mills, as either undershot or Archimediaii 
fly water-wheel will apply. The principle is that of the mills in general use in the West 
Indies, but with the addition of another pair of rollers contrived to work in ojjposition, 
the contrivance ( iron plate directors ) is also original. In the West Indies the mills are 
worked by horses or mules yoked on by levers. 

The natives bring forward as a plea for not improving their sugar-cane, that their 
•mills are not suited or powerful enough. Their mills, although showing a fair knowledge 
of mechanical power hardly to be expected from them, still requires 16 men and 8 pairs 
of bullocks to work it for 24 hours, producing but b or 9 maunds of goor ; this is unneces- 
sarily expensive* Their a.pparatus is also rude, and it is continually liable to mishaps 
when working. The working of this machine will not be a quarter as expensive as the 
other, besides being capable of bruising stifter cane, and giving a much greater out-turn/' 
Before taking leave of the sugar-mills, I propose to give an account of the parts of 
the “ Dal-kohlu,’' a sugar-mill used in Ambala, and generally in the Cis-Sutlej districts. 
In these it is seen the rollers (belna) are little if at all used. 

The huge hollow mortar or vessel which holds the canes is made of sal ( SJiorea 
ToUisia) or other hard wood, and is called kohiu ; it has a rim of iron called kundal,” 

The roller which presses the canes is called Mat, ’ and is made of kikar or shishanx 
wood. This is kept pressing against the side of the kohiu as it rolls round and round 
by a beam called “ makri, ” and to this is attached the long lever, which is moved in a 
circle by a yoke of cattle, and which walking round and round cause the lat to roll like 
a huge pestle in a mortar. This lever is called “ m^nak thamb^” and at the end of it 
is the driver’s seat pat”. 

To work the mill, the lat is removed, caneS placed all round the kohiu, and then a 
huge wooden cnp called d^nt roda, ” like a lining to the kohiu, is put in : thus the canes 
are enclosed between two walls of wood ; ^he lat is then fixed inside the ‘ dant-roda, and 
the two being thus pressed together the canes between are strongly crushed ; a false 
wooden bottom is put into the dant-roda and called « jar-pachar the expressed juice 


^ See Punjab Products, Volume J>age 431,^ 


: ^ Id. Volume 305—6, - ; 
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supplies tlie place of the whole of the ploughshare and other arrangements of an English 
plough. This beam is called ^^kur; ’V it is shod at the point with an iron blade called 
phala, which pierces the soil, and the beam behind it getting gradually broader forces 
the soil of the furrow aside as it advances. The furrow is not of course very deep, but 
in all soft sand and saililba soils this cheap plough is quite sufficient. 

To continue the description : from the extreme heavy end of the ‘ kur/ a handle, con- 
sisting o/ a sloping stake and a hand-piece at the top, is erected at a slight angle, by which 
the ploughman guides the com’se of the plough ; further on, a stont curved beam ( sanna ) 
is fixed into the kur ’’ and slopes away in an opposite direction to the handle or ^‘jangi.’^ 
This beam gets thinner towards the end, and its elongated end forms the pole on either 
side of which the oxen are yoked. 

The plough-share is made of kikar or ber wood. When they use the “ nali ” or tube 
for drill sowing, they tie it on to the stake called ‘‘ jangi, ’’ which is fixed to the plougli 
handle. The nali is a tube of bamboo, with the mouth rather wide and funnel shaped : it 
is used in sandy soil for wheat sowing, and in some soils for gram and jo war also — it 
deposits the grain deeper in the soil than the ordinary hand process. 

The bullocks are harnessed by a yoke called panjali, consisting of two parallel 
bars, one of which goes above and the other below the neck of the animal ; it is fitted with 
four cross bars, two at either end, between which the neck of the animal is confined. The 
two outer bars are moveable, in order to let the yoke be put on and taken of. The 
upper beam of the yoke is called “ jfila, and the lower phat j ” the inner and fixed crow- 
bars are “mutya’’; the outer moveable bars or pins arli.’’ 

On the subject of ploughs, an extract from the report on the revised Settlement of 
the Perozepore district may be given. 

“ The plough deserves further notice. There are two descriptions of ploughs, 
one called the munna, the other the lial.’’ They will best be understood by the 
following drawing. — ( See sketch facing this page. ) 

Of these, the miinna is considered by far the better sort of plough. It penetrates 
much deeper into the ground than the hal, and goes deeper and deeper at each successive 
ploughing, as the surface soil gets more pulveri:^d, but it can only be dragged by strong 
?s used only in the rohee. The hal is the plough of the “ bhet laiids.'^ It is 
a very inferior machine to the mfinna ; it only scratches the surface of the ground, but a 
heavier plough would be of no use with the small breed of cattle that are alone found 
? : ih the ‘^bhet.’’ 


^ lands near the rivov* 
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runs through this into the kol or hollow receptacle under the kohlu, thence it is drawn 
by a drain or half-pipe (patnala) into a naund or ‘‘ kuncl,^’ a great earthen receptacle. 

It is now boiled in a ‘^bffi-karahi ’’ and stirred with a short spoon, luithi, or a headed 
stick called musad.’’ The boiled juice is stored in a large pan called chakh/’ being 
moved there into by aid of a sort of pan called chashni.’h A long ladle used in helping 
this operation is called “dhora’h 


The Plough . — The plough used in the Punjab is a very simple affair. A somewhat 
long heavy beam, gradually coming to a point at one end, and rounded at the other end, 
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The part*? of the plon(?li given ( Aniballa district ) b j Ma. Wyjsttard, are as follows : 
the plougli used Cis-Siitlej does not m iteriallj differ from that in the Punjab proper. 
HaL — The whole plough. 

Halls.— Tlie >shaft connecting the plough with the yoke ( made of sal wood.) 

Hal— the wooden beam that carries the ploughshare ( made of kikar, shishain or 
khair wmod. ) 

Ptitlia the frame with iron rim ( kat ) which holds on the ploughshare. 

Fhali — the ploughshare of iron. 

Jiia —a single yoke for quiet oxen (shisham or tut wood.) 

Panjali — a double yoke, into which the necks of oxen are fastened by gatlia ” or 
straps of leather. 

Hari or Hiirka, leather thong by which the yoke is attached to the shaft ( halis.) 

Pachwansa a small wedge by which the phalf or share is firmly fixed into the 
patlia (made of Idkar or tut (mulberry) wood. ) 

Paiiii-Stintci bamboo handle and leather thong forming the ploughman’s driving 
wliip. The stick with a goad fixed to it at one end, and a lash at the other, is called 
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Klio — leather caps put over the eyes of cattle -when worldiig the wells. 

The inipleiuents used in the threshing floor (‘pliir’) are as follows. The floor 
ibsolf is selected on a hard dean place, and is ‘ leped ’ over with mud, and made x)erfectly 
dean and smooth ; the cut wheat, &c., being thrown down, it is trodden out by oxen, who drag 
after them a sort of frame called ‘ phal£ ’ This consists of four rough b errs or sticks 
arranged as a frame, and one across the middle, the inside is wattled in with dry twigs 
and bouglis of the cotton plant. 

The a('tion of the rough surface of this against the corn, aided by the trampling 
of the oxen's feet, not only frees the grain, but breaks up the straw into fragmeiits, which 
forms bluisti." ¥/heii sufficiently trodden, the whole is tossed and turned with a huge 
wooden pitch-fork, tarangri " (Jeli Cis-Sutlej), consisting of nine long wooden prongs^ 
bound to a stout stem or handle with thongs of raw hide. 

The rope tha,t keeps the cattle together in the yoke in threshing floor is called 
dairas ” in the Ois-Sutlej, and '‘jotar" in the Punjab. 

Ii^tlie hills tile plough can only be used where there is a tolerably large area for 
e.ach field ; ]>nt it often happens that the fields rising in terraces one above the other ar^ 
only a few feet in breadth. In such localities the plough gives way to hand hoeing 
and digging. 

The plough, when used is just like that of the plains. Some of the tools are 
especially adapted for stony soil and for breaking up) stones too large to move without assis- 
tance. The tools are as follows. 

Kasi — a small hoe or mattock, with a rather narrow blade and handle, about two 
feet long. 

Mend a heavy solid bar of iron, about 3 or 4 feet long, set in a wooden handle, 
used for splitting and breaking stones. 

Chikrf— Is made in two shapes : one is a light hand-hoe with the handle a foot 
long, and the blade crooked j the other (h.) is merely a hooked stick, shod with iron at the 
point ; both are used for digging out weeds and thinning various kinds of crop>s and loosen- 
ing the earth round the roots of maize, &c. 

Eauihhi — a hoe like the ‘ jvhaora/ the blade about four inches broad, used in 
lice fields only. 

Besides these several of the Hill States of Simla, s^ent. 

Dar^nti — ^the curved sickle not unlike that used in the plains, 

Blningra or Bhangri-— a small axe. ( Handasa in Kanaiti.) 

Hudaii — a small hooked hoe or pick. 

The ^^Kndali’ of the Bhagal State is a mefe bit of hard wood hooked and pointed. 
The point has been heated in the fire to harden it. 

The reaping hooks or sickles have rather the iron part of the handles longer than 
those ofjLhe plains.* 

# A similar tool with fip prongs is called Panjangula. 

^ ! i „ 
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In Kangra tlie following implements are used 


Fiough and Pioiiglishare, ( costs, ) 

A heavy borizoiital block of wood dragged by oxen for 
smoothing surface of a field, 

Similar to the above but curved in shape and used only in 
muddy lands, 

A harrow with eight or ten bamboo teeth dragged by oxen, 
used for opening the soil round the young corn, 


Bandral 


Hoes for weeding, 


Bhukraii or Kuthela or 
B ha rota, 


A wooder club used for crushing stiff clods of earth. 


A three-pronged pitchforl? 
A small hook, 


Triugiil, 

Khabar Dr^nti, 


A mattock. 


A small iron instrument for digging up grass roots and all 
weeds, 

Axes for cutting wmod, 


Rambh£, 


Kulharu or Cliliau, 


I conclude this class by reprinting the Jury Eeport on Agricultural Implements 
in 186dj. It contains also a note on an improved saw-gin. 
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of construction and -working is attacked. The Jurors regj'et much that these models were 
not made with more care, and better finish. They have no doubt that one and ail of them 
would work well, if properly made; but the models submitted were altogether too rough 
to admit of their working being satisfactorily tested. It is on this account only that 
the Jurors do not think they are justified in awarding to Mr. Buchanan the prize of Rs, 
200 offered by the Rajah of Kupurthalla for a model of a sugar mill. They however gladly 
award that gentleman a medal for the general collection. 

“ As carefully executed models none surpass the contributions of Sirdar Bhagwan 
Singh of Amritsar. 

Ho. 10,619, instruments used by the gardener. 

Ho. 10,620, ditto by the cultivator. 

Ho. 10,630, model of an English plough. 

The Jurprs consider the Sirdar to be well deseiwing of a medal for these donations, 
and this they award. 

‘‘ And lastly, to Mr. McHabb, the exhibitor of a neatly contrived working model of 
a cotton bejna of steel, the Jurors award a third medal. This little model is perfect in its 
construction, and attracted considerable notice, especially from the native visitors to the 
Exhibition, by all of whom it was thoronghly appreciated. 

“ The contributions of Messrs. Lepage and Co., of Calcutta, pickaxes, and kothalis 
were also approved of not being however of Paiijab manufacture, these cannot compete for 
the prizes offered. 

‘‘ The Jurors cannot close their report on the articles submitted to their inspection 
under this Section without bringing prominently to notice the existence of machinery 
in the Hazara district for the cleaning of cotton, worked by waterpower. The model 
contributed by the Hazara Local Committee is rough, and small; but as they ai'e of 
opinion that the use of water as a motive power in the working of machinery is much 
neglected, they notice the existence of this~~to this part of the Panjab—* novel method of 
cleaning cotton, in the hope that it may attract attention and prove useful.’’ 


MEMO. BY MR. BUCHAHAH. 

The undersigned begs to state that in forming the designs for these machines, he 
held in view the circumstances of the country with regard to the materials to be procured 
for making them. Complications of the most trifling kinds had to be set aside, so as to 
meet the capacities of the people and the indigenous artizans ; they can all, he is con- 
vinced, be made by the latter. The canal districts were also held in view as affording 
cheap motive power, and the designs were made accordingly. 

‘‘ I . — Cotton Press, This model is on the sc^le of one-twentieth of the proposed size. 
It is the SuratfCotton Press principle, arranged so as to work by an endless band on a 
drum, to be worked either with water or animal power. The Snrat press working on the 
capstan mode, at the base of the, screw pite, is very disadvantageous and incommodious. 
It require®.* many men to , work it, |.nd the time occupied in the presKsing of each bale is 

long. this macl^, but tw#o minutes will be required to press a 

^ . _ ■ - 
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11 * — Ooiion Gin. Owing to iny removal from Gnrdaspnr, I was unable to quite 
complete this macliine. But it is sufficiently prepared to give an idea of tbe principle. 
Both the cliurka and the Macartliy gin principle have been applied, the latter 
being that the staple is caught up by the rough fibres of the leather covered cylinder, 
revolving under a fixed blunt-edged knife, the staple being freed from the seeds by the 
resistance of the rack; and the seed held from following by the teeth of the rack, which 
is placed before the leather cylinder. This method answers fully with long stapled 
cotton ; but with the short staple degenerate country cotton it does not act, the seeds 
being also small. When the indigenous cotton is improved by culture in its quality, 
the Macarthy principle will then answer better than the “ churka : the latter both 
dirties and tears the fibre. To accommodate the machine to the present native cotton, 
the steel knife is removed, and a polished steel cylindrical bar is substituted, so as to 
revolve by contact with the leather covered cylinder. The rack should also he removed. 
The fluted cylinder at the hack is for cj[earing the staple from the leather one. There 
is a box in the machine into which the cleaned seed falls through ,th^ trellis work 
at the top. 

“ The originality in this machine is the ad$.ptxon for working the cylinders by the 


treddle or the common foot lathe apparatus. Son2& suhstituj;iions have been made and 
the apphances simplified. “'’'If" ^ 


I J , i 
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“ The native cliixrka is a very rude contrivance : a person by working all day can 
only gill 14 seers of cotton. In a medical point of view, it is irmcli to be deprecated, 
as from the unnatural and awkward position the worker has to sit to it, it is very 
injurious and unhealthy, so that a cheap and simple machine not having these 
disadvantages is much to be desired. 

‘‘ A gin made up thus will cost at the outside about Rs. 25. 'When this specimen 
was being made it became very popular. The carpenters whom I had employed received 
orders for many. 


Under this head I may describe an apparatus used in the Hazfe district^ 
where small hill streams are abundant. Properly speaking the machine is made up 
for husking rice, but I have seen models of the same kind of machine applied to turning 
mill-stones, and also to turning the cotton cleaning rollers commonly used in the country. 

The appai'atus is called It consists of a small over-shot water-wheel 

fed by a stream of water. 

Two walls or supports being built up about 7 or 8 feet apart, in the centre of each 
a block of wood is let in (called indndhi) ; these blocks have each a hole or notch 
in which the ends of the axle or lath rest. The lat is a short round wooden bar, 
^double spindle shaped, or thus — 


At one end, about feet from the soctet, is fixed the charakh or wheel, consisting of 
from 17 to 24 radiating pieces of wood, broader at the outer edge than at the inner, 
which is inserted 3 inches into the body of the “ lath. ” These radiating pieces or fans are 
called ‘‘kham” ( = wing ) and each is 15 inches long. A water- course, here called 
‘*khatta” (Panjabi ‘kur) is now conducted to a convenient height above the wheel, 
and from thence a water trough is let down at a convenient angle to within 3 inches of 
the wheel ; the stream of water sets the wheel in motion. The outer trough is made 8 
inches wide at the upper end, gradually diminishing to 4 inches at the end over the 
wheel: it is 8 inches deep, and is called ^‘parnaW' 

If a rice hUsking machine liaS to be made^ a deep bole ot e:s:cavation is made in 
the bank befiind the axle or ‘lat* (a suitable position having these features is of course 
selected) and in this the mortar for holding the rice is fixed ; two upright posts or “ m6na 


# The papers from wliicli Siesd details are taken wore furnished by Captain Waoe, Settlement Officer, 
ara, and accompanied by drawings, ^ , ' ' * ^ 
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are erected in front of it, carrying behveen them a circular rod, which has a round head- 
piece inserted at right angles, and which, when the rod 
descends, liits the rice in the mortar a.nd removes the 
Inisk The next requisite is to coinnnniicate amotion to 
thispunnder, hy making it alternately to rise and fall 
hannnerwise ; tor this purpose at the end of the * lat ’ 
opposite the %vbeel, and about the same distance (If feet) 
from tlie socket, a curved piece of wood, like a parrot/s 
beak, and called “ diaper/’ is inserted. As the axle re- 
volves, this alternately eatdies the end of the rod carry- 
ing the pounder, lifts it up, and then owing to its curve 
slips away from under it, when the hammer falls by its 
own weight ; and when the point of the ‘ chaper * comes 
round again it catches the rod, raises it, a.nd lets it fall 

again, and so on. In 24 hours sudia machine will busk six ass loads of rice, estimated at 
14 maunds 25 seers standard weight, hut this is at full working power. 




When the %Tater ]»c>wer is wanted for a mill or a chiton ‘ heliia’ the diaper is not 
used, hut a similar wheel and tlie further end of the axle Ihied with cogged wheels suited 
to give a vertical or Iiorixoiital movement as may be required. 


DIVISION IIL 

nOUTICULTUllAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Tei7 few of these exist ; the rougher work of preparing garden land is done with 
the ordinary agricultural tools, such as the plough, the ‘ jaiidra/ The only small tool^ 
the gardener uses are the following — 


‘ Kasi ’ as before. 

^ Phaora ’ Do. 

‘ Chuha ramba,’ a sort of iron fixed in a wooden handle, ; it is made of a Bar of 
iron, the extreme point of which is flattened and hammei'ed out into a 
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triangular blade. It is used for digging up plants in transplanting &c. 

** Ghai ramba ” is the broad ramba or khurpa with short curved handle 
used by grass-cutters in scraping up grass, and by a gardener as a 
trowel, also as a hand hoe for weeding. 

Sickle, as before described. 

Chaku, grafting knife. . ; . 

To prepare large beds, they use a rake or Jandar like the agricultural one ; only tS& 

in.,,; 
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BIVISIO^^ I. 

BUILDING CONTRIVANCES. 

Tliere is absolutely iiotliiug in tliis class to enuiuerato as in tlie former cln,sses, but 
it seeinsiito afford a suitable opportunity for a few remarks on the style of building at 
present seen in various parts of the Funjab. To this I shall add a note upon native 
bridges and method of building wells, 

I must omit all mention of the more ancient buildings. Of the early Mahomeclaii 
style of 12th to 14th century we have some fine specimens at Delhi. These are nearly 
all constructed of the fine red sandstone brought from Jaipur and Central India, while 
for the coarser work ( as in the fort of Toghlakabad ) the hard gritty stone found in 
the vicinity of Delhi is employed. 

White marlile from Jaipur is also used ; very little cement appears, hut all the 
stones are beautifully fitted and joined, and occasionally metal clamps are employed. 

The buildings of the later Mogul empire of the 10th and 1 'ft h centuries are, 
many of them, constimcted of the same stone, which must have been imported at a vast 
exx>ense. But among these buildings appear numerous structures made of smfvll but 
beautifully burnt bricks; they are not above 6 to 8 inches long and 1| inch thick ; they are 
mostly burnt through like chert-stone. Yast mounds are still to be seen in the vicinity 
of. Lahore and other towns, which are the debris of tlie gigantic kilns in which these bricks 
were burnt, 

Vast thickness and solidity characterize the brick structures, and the abundant 
use of a most solid and tenacious mortar, which so cakes the biicks together that when 
it has been desired to remove a fallen mass of such masonry, the workman’s iron pick has 
3 >roved unequal to the task of separating the materials and the mass has had to be blasted 
with powder like a rock. Such cement was made by obtaining the best lime free of all 
ash and impurity. Our Engineers wish now that they could obtain such. 

The houses of the poorer class of agriculturists all over the plains require no 
special description ; they ai’e invariably made either of sun-dried bricks smeared over with 
a mixture of mud and oow-dung, or more often the wall is built up somewhat irregularly 
by plastering cake over cake of mnd, the outer coating being mixed with chopped sti'aw 
( ohusaj and cow-«dung tio make itT^ind, Small low hovels, with a couple of rudely mad© 
wooden flaps for a doori axid perhaps a yindow with a wooden shutter are thus built g 
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they arc roofeil witli poles cither did (pine) “ balls ” where procurable, or stems of small 
sized mulberry, kikar, and shisliain trees p oTer these tiles are laid, or “sfrki*’ (a sort 
of thatdi of the muiij irrass ) and then mii cl is plastered on outside. The roof is made 
strong enough to bear a few }>eople on it, and has a raised edge all round, with a wooden 
gutter pipe to draw off water. lu the hot weatlier the people sleep on the roof. In a 
w^ealthy village, houses constructed of burnt bricks are more frequent, and are then 
built with two stories, A kadut ( cuteba) house consists of a sort of verandah in front 
and one or more little dark rooms lieliiiid; they have no fire-places, and not even a hole 
for smoke,- as the pe )ple generally light a fire outside and only use a chafing dish of hot 
embers inside, 

Inhere the bouse lias to accommodate several members of a family, the rooms 
and the verandah are ranged round the side of a small court-yard or ‘'salm,” wluch 
is ap]>roached by one door in common to the whole. 

The onU' attempt I have seen to improve the style of the ordinary peasant’s hut 
is in a model sent to tlie Central Museum by the Reverend Mr. Goiakmith, Missionary 
at Jalandhar. He has merely inuprove 1 upon the ordinary design so as to afford more 
privacy and security t<> each house. There is the usual court-yard or “sahn”* at the 
front is a sort of covered entrance or^'deora”; along ride, ashed for horses or cattle, 
an<l at tlie cipposite end oi tlie ya.rd ai’e the dwelling rooms in two stories ; a staircase 
outside leads to the ujipet story, both stories having the “ dalau ” or verandah outside, 
and the ‘■‘kothri” or rooms within. The plan of aiTaiiiiemeiit is this — 


Store room 


Talicia or Stools. 




All oruiiiary nouse is laiown oy ziiq name or ” gnar or “ makaii ", a large mansion 
is called ‘‘haveli,” This generally has an entrance gate, at each end of which are rooms 
in which porters or servants can live; over this is the outrauce called *^deora,” and inside 
the sakn, round which are the rooms of the family anl the ladies’ apartments: every 
house has a good roof space with access by stairs ; the roof adjoining the women’s 
aj>artuients is protected at the edge by a high screen made of perforated stone- work, or 
slabs of tiling ]>erforated in imitation of ^to new 

On the roofs of large houses various small and often oddly shaped rooms are 
constructed, looking like towers and turrets from below. These are constructed for coolness, 
and to enalile the inmates to enjey the evening or the morning breeze. The shape of houses 
is often strangely irregular, and the building, iook^ as if it ♦had been added* to piece 
;~by piece without reference to any general des^n. -^Alhouse intended for business or for 
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tluj temporary residenee of men> is coiivStrnefced perliaps tvitli a few rootns or o|?eri sliops 
on the ground floor and a large room aV)Ove opening on to the street and separated Ironi it 
mdy by a low balustrade and certain wooden lattices wliicb can be closed up with shutters. 
Slick a building is called /‘ baitakd’ 

A square court-yard furiiisbed with a separate gate and fitted with stalls for horses 
ainl cattle, and rooms for servants and syces ’’ or grooms, is called * tahela. One is 
always either attached to a large house or built separately tor the use ot the lioui^e. 

I liave now to add a few extracts taken from various sources, desciibhig the 
or<lmary dwelling houses of the mass of the population in various districts in the plains, and 
afterwards, of the hills. From Air. Prinsep’s Settleineut Report of Bealkot the ^bUo^Ymg^ is 
extracted, and is applicable to the houses of the entire agricultural population of tue 
plain districts of the Punjab as far as Amballa : — 

ordinary use, and these are made of mud or 
a congeries of flat roofed iiuts, 
over with a primitive inixture of the earth, 


There arc only two kinds of houses in 
built of baked bricks. They are huddled together 
separated by narrow alleys, and plastered . 

chopped ‘^tr aw. and cow dung, and surrounded outside by rows ot cow-dung. ( used in 
these parts for fuel ) by stacks of straw, sbeds for weavers, goat pens, places for meetings^ 
and temples for worship. All the available space is filled u[> witli lieaps of village refuse 
required for manure. In the larger villages where the residents may have amassed 
wealth, may be seen a few “ bawellees ’’ or houses of ‘ pukka’* masonry. Bach family 
liv(‘s in a separate (‘ourt-yard. and this is all the privacy which exists. Cattle and their 
owner consort together I have seen them living in the same apartment. In the 
arrangement of houses or enclosures there seems to he little attempt at order or cleanli- 
ness. It is no wonder then that much sickness or liability to epi<lemic should result in 
-certain seasons,” 

In the Jach Doab. the following detailed account from the Settlement Report of 
the Shahpur Bistrict by Major Davies must be quoted 

“ Tlie dwellings of the common ]>eople, throughout the district, consist of one or 
more rooms called “ kothas,” with a conrt-yju-d in front. This court-yard, named “ verlui ” 
is often common to several houses. These rooms arc built ordinarily of clay, gradually 
piled up in successive layers and then plastered. The roofs are invariably flat, and are 
used as sleeping places during the hot weather. In the court-yard is generally seen a 
manger (‘* kiirli ” ), and a house in which the cattle are sheltered frum the cold in the 
•winter months, which structures (called “ sath ” in the * Bar,’ where they are very 
capacious) consist generally of four walls covered with a thatch. The only exceptions to 
the above general description, are the habitations of the people in the ‘ Thai,’ and in the 
Mils-, The former are often composed of nothing but wood and gi*ass. and the latter ai*e 
' built entirely of boulders cemented together with clay ; as however walls of this kind have 
little or no power of resisting rain,, the roof is always sujiported on strong posts driven 
into the grohnd, the walls acting merely as a defence against the weather. As a rule the 
bouses of the ssemiudars are built for them by the village carpenter ( Tarkhan ”) or 
potter (“ Kumhar ” ), who receive their food while the work is going on, and a present of 
cfbthes nr money when is fiiiish«d ; payment for work at a fixed rate is only made by 
Khatins and other nou-proprietorsf The timber used^for roofing is usually “ Idkar ” or 
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b%n* the plains, and ( wild olive ) m the hills, the first two being usiiallj 

the prodin-e of the semindars’ own fields; beams of deodar or slnsham are only to be 
seen iii the houses of the rich. 

The requirements of a population low in the scale of civilization are few, a.nd we 
see this exemplified in the furniture of their houses, which consists almost entirely of 
necessaries. It would be tedious, though not perhap^s devoid of use, to give a complete 
description of all the articles in every day use in a household of this part of India, I shall 
therefore only enumerate the more important. Pirst, -there are the receptacles for storing 
grain, of various sizes, from the dimensions of a small room to those of a heer barrel. 
These are made by the women of the house, of fine clay mixed witli chopped straw. The 
larger kind called sa.kar,” are square, and hold from forty to fifty maunds ; the smaller 
description, Ivalhoti,’^ are cylinclriea.l in form, and hold Imt a few maunds. Next are to 
be seen some spinning wheels, ( as many as there are women ), an apparatus for cthurning 
milk, an instrument for cleaning cotton ( belna” ), a number of circular baskets, with 
and without lids, made of reeds ( klniri,” taung ” &c. ), in which are kept articles of 
clothing and odds and ends; trays of reeds ( “ chhaj,'* chhakor ” ) used in cleaning 
grain; a goat-skiii water bag ('‘kuni”), used on journeys, or when employed in the 
fields at a distance from liome ; a set of wooden measures for grain ( '' topa,'* '' paropi ’* 
t&c, ) ; a leather bag khallar ”) for carrying flour when away from home; a variety 
of cooking vessels, some of iron, and others of a composition resembling bell- metal; a 
number of earthen pots and pans, in which are stored grain, condiments and other articles 
of food ; a coarse iron sieve ( parun ” ) ; a pestle and mortar ( daun” ), in which to 
pound spices and condiments. These, with a few stools ( pira/' and cots, 

complete the list of the fittings up of an interior here ; and the same, with a few minor 
changes, would probably answer as a description of the furniture of a peasant’s house in 
a,ny part of the Punjab. It must not be supposed that ail these things are disposed 
without order: space has to be economized, and everything, not in use, is tiierefore 
carefully arranged on shelves resting on pegs, driven into the walls round the rooms.’* 

As a sample of the house building farther ' down country,’ but still showing how 
much alike the system of building everywhere is, I will give an extract from the Amballa 
Settlenient lieport: — 

The houses are for the most part what is called hath a. The walls are made 
of mud, or clods of dry earth, taken out of the tanks when they are dried up, or from 
the dried up and cracked rice fields. Tlie roof of the kotha is also of mud; the beams 
which support it, and which are principally made of sal wood,^ rest partly ^ on the mud 
walls and partly on upright beams, of drek or bukain,t about six feet high.^ Across 
these beams are placed smaller one^, of the bukain, or mulberry tree ; over this, grass, 
and over the grass about tliree inches of earth is laid. Some of the houses possess a 
chimney, or rather a hole in the roof, to let tlie smoke escape. It is always made m 
the middle of the room, and covered up> when it rains, with a gharra. B^oiy house 
has a kotha,” a large chest made of earth, about five feet square, outsidef and four feet 
square inside, with a door in the middle on hinges. In this, grains, and 
utensils, are placed. The kotahs are more or less ornamented, aceordiiigjo^ 

' * Shorm rohmiau This wood is not to be lia.d ap country. h . -.j, 



Houses m the Hills. 

1 have now to descrihe the houses in the lull districts. They exhibit more 
variotv than those in the plains^ and they have also to stand haialer usage. There is 
often heavy rain, and every winter snow many feet in thickness. The consequence is 
that substantial walls, and ])ent I'oofs far projecting over the edge of the house, are 
the featui’es of most districts ; but flat roofs are not uncommon, even in districts where 
snow falls. » 

. Stoners invariably used by itself or with mud, or where there is a timber frame 
work stones are filled in between. 

" Wood beincy generally abundant and hitherto obtained and used free of cost, and 
wifliout; the least regard t^ economy* a great portion of the front of every house, iiiciudiug 
the upper verandah, is made of wood, work." , , * , • 
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and wealth of the owners* The rest of the furniture of their houses consists of a ‘ land# 
or shelf in a corner, atid alia *’ a cupboard in the corner, or in the wall ; the door of 
this, and of the kota, are made of mangoe or jamun. There is a ‘ nianja, or charpai, 
abed for sitting and sleeping on } this, however, is only used in waiin weatbei, and 
then out in the open air, by the men. In the cold weather, they make a bed on the 
ground of sUgar-cane leaves, and straw, foiv the sake of warmth. Two or three 
ghn.rr;is for water, a charkba, or spindle for the women, who all occupy themselves in 

spinning ; a chakki, ” hand mill for grinding gi’ain, which also falls to the lot of the 

femn-le members of the family; batta,” a round stone (pestle) with which they 
bruise and pound tlie spices on “ sil,’* a flat stone which they use as a mortar ; katorah, 
a ‘Wooden bowblike dish, used as a kneading trough; “ ba-ili,’* a small brass drinking 
pot ; katoindi, one of a la.rger size ; lunda,’* or karcha, a large iron pot used lor 
cooking ; “ clienka,” a swing table, hanging from the roof ; “ chalni,” sieve for the atta, 
and dor,’* the wooden spoon. The doors arc all fastened from the outside, with an iron 
chain, and lock at tlie bottom ; and in the imside, by a chain over a staple. 

“No light is inmmrable but through the door. The women sit outside to spin. 
Spinning,#! grinding the corn, destroying the vermin in the heads of their children or 
friends, and nursing, are tlie only occupations of the women, except of the Jatni, and low 
caste women, who work iu the field also. 

“The vil’ages are generally compactly built, on ground a little raised, with one 
or two principal lanes, abmit eight or ten feet wide, runuiiig through them ; from these 
lanes other blind pa ths branch ofl to the different “ hawelies” or houses. In the khadar, 
( low land ) between the Jamna and the canal, the houses are generally on high ground 
to avoid inundations. To the west of the canal, tiiey are built on the “dhang” or 
bigh precipitous bank of the oldJainiia; by this plan tlie pev>ple are near the water, 
and generally conveniently situi^ted for their bangar, as well as their khadar lands. 

“ The houses are generally smeared with mud once a year, after the rains, which 
gives them a tidy a.ppearan(;e. Thatched houses ( chappar ) are cheaper than hothas, 
but they are colder in the winter, and generally inhabited h\ the lower castes, (xiijars, 
Chnras, Ohuinars. &c. 1 consider it is a sign of an inferior viikge to have mure ciiappars 

than kothas. The Haj[>ats, both Hindus and Mussulmaus, the Jats, Kimbohs and 
Brahmins, are all comfortable about their houses.” 
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Cliamha, Pamji &c , — lu Chamba city tlie lioxises are built of wooden frames filled with 
Blabs of the schistose slaty stone that abounds, in that particular style of masonry called 
'' tattar ohiil.” The biiihliugs are made up of layers of stones and beams of wood, and at 
the corners there is a scu’t of frame work of wood, one beam being furnished with a tenon 
and the other with a mortise ( duil ) to receive it. The centre part of the wall has many 

beams of wood occasionally introduced between the layers of stone : this kind of building, 

'■which has been incorrectly stab.cl to be peculiar to Kulu, is to be found all over the hills* 
Tne Chamba houses are built up with stones at the sides to the top, and are two stories or 
even throe Iiigh ; the front is generally made of wood : the beams on the first fioor project 
and form a support for a sort of verandah, which invariably fronts each floor and makes the 



whole house look as if made of wood : the first floor of the ground has generally the 
]>est apartments, and the pillars and railings are sometimes prettily though rudely carved. 
The roof is pent shaped, with projecting curves and covered with large irre‘mlar and 


thick slates held by wooden pegs, but oftener by shingles or slabs of pine- wood not sawn 

biit'Split,. 

In the villages of Chamlja, the houses are smaller, built u]> with mud a^nd stones 
having only one story above the ground floor. The upj^er one has a wooden verandah or 
open front with pillars, which can be boarded up in the cold season. In the “ Ohaurah’^ 
district flat roofs are common, and mud and stones^ plastered over smooth and afterwards 
colored with whitewash or some colored earth work, are generally adopted. In the higher hill 
districts flat roofs are not so common, and pent roofs predominate. In Pangi the houses 
of the few wealthy or inhabitants of the “ kotis ’’ or official houses of the cLimba State 
are built of stone and timber in the “tattar chill style; they have two or three stories^ 
sonuflimes furnished with open verandahs, but always on the side facing the inner 
enclosure ; on the outside they present a plain fort-like appearance, with windows hicrher 
up furnished with sun-shades or small hanging balconies prettily carved. They have 
sloping roofs, slated or shingled. 

The poor people’s houses in Pangi are the most %vretched dens imaginable; such is 
the colleidlon of filth both inside and outside thaii it is quite necessary in travelling to 
make a circuit and keep as far from a house as circumstances will permit. 

The houses are small as a rule, having one ground floor, the rooms of which are 
dark and low ; this is built of stones and mud, or rarely stones and timber, and has a door 
and windows ; over this is a second storey, a room built entirely of wood ; in fact it is 
rather a sort of open baitak ” or sitting place, consisting of wooden posts all round, which 
are only partly boarded in, except during the winter, when every part of the house is closely 
boarded over, leaving only the tiniest exits, for no one goes out except when it is impossi- 
ble to help so doing. 

All the winter the people crouch in their bouses they rarely if ever use fire, 
and get warm only by contiguity : they never change their thick and usually filthy woolleu 
garments, so that the odour of a house fliay be imagined ; to add to this, the poorer people 
have to store up in sunimer their whole winter supply of food. A portion of this consists 
of butter, which is kept in jars, and certainly does keep wonderfully ; for drinking they 
collect quantities of sour milk, which is deposited in a large earthen pan or receptacle 
sunk in the ground of the lower story : the milk is\ept for ^months, till covered with 
green mildew and frequently fulk of maggot|^: the ^encli of it is indescribable. Pire is 
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and a mess is made up of maize-meal moistened witii 
r milk, and flavoured with “ cliukri/’ whicli is a powder- 
in the springy drying and then crusliiiig them up 
ouses — generally very old houses — exhibit curious 
tir way in which a room I saw was roofed, and 
; the roof was supported l>y pillars composed of 
d aoross. The wood was black and haid 
veranda, and the other sides all wood ; it was 


often dispensed with for cooking, 
water, and with this lassi oi sor 
made by collecting young rhubarb s 
for use. A few of the upper room 
carving, d aiuiex a sketcli of the peculi< 
how the centre of the ceiling was carved 
oblong bricks of deodar wood placed across air 
with age ; the front of the room had an open 
approadied by a rude Hight of stone steps. 

Kdlu Plctch The houses in Kiilu are not nniiKe inose lu 
part of the hlley are they lihe the Paugflunises : the 

rigorous, uor is the gently sloping and fertile vall^' 

narts— in any degree like the remote and secluded Pa.ngi, with its st 
iC crlgs inaccessible save over lofty passes-a prey to avalam 

"Winds,.,. 

The Kiilii houses have generally only one atoiT above tlie gromi 
as before described, but there are houses with two stories As I am writ 
of the Man4li village before me. The houses are several of them two 
$torv is built of stones carefully plastered over and whitewashed ; it is , 
lighted by a single door set in a heavy wooden frame with some eaivii 
the raftei-s forming the first floor above this project a ® ^ 

roof to the lower floor. The second floor projects above the g . ^ 

front, composed wholly of pine planks, is brought up to the extreme c 
rafters ; two large square apertures are cut in this boarded mm j e 
roof of this story again project, and on it is built a second but very ' 
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Towards Placli, Eind in tlie iieiglibourliood of the Mandi State, the character of the 
houses alters, and bears witness probably to bygone days of insecurity. Every house is tall, 
square, broad based, and slightly smaller at the top than at the base ; it has a pent roof 
or rarely a fiat one, and looks like a fort ; the lower story consists of bare walls of stone 
plastered over and colored with white yellow or grey earth; no entrance is to be had, 
and no window seen, but habitation appears to commence about 9 or 10 feet above? 
where the rafters of the second floor project all round and forms the floor of the verandah 
wdiicli surrounds the room inside : this verandah floor has no balustrade and rarely any 
pillars attaching it to the roof or to the verandah above ( unless there is a second story ) 
and it is perfectl}^ frighttui to see the reckless way in which little children are left to loll 
about oil this insecure and aerial boarding ; the wonder is they do not always fall over — 
but then they are accustomed to it ; a notched pole or set of moveable steps gives access 
to the habitable rooms above ; if this is withdrawn the proverbial castellate character of 
one's house is realized. 

The only use which the outside of the ground floor is put to is to hold a^inst its 
outer walls a sort of rude rack work in which the dry fodder destined for the winter's 
supply is stored, consisting of dry stalks of the amaranth and batiia " crops, ( Chenopodr 
aceous ]>lauts ) or of hay and straw. I have seen separate buildings, or rather sheds, 
consisting entirely of such I’aek work stored with fodder, each tier of rack woi’k being ap- 
proached by a rude ladder. Women may be seen climbing about among the rafters gathering 
down or storing up the fodder as the case may be. In these ])arts women do nearly every- 
thing, field work included; actually driving the plough is the only thing they do not habitually 
do. Thej’' by no means realize the poetic ideal that “ men must work and women must 
weep," but rather that men must smoke and women must work ! 



To pursue our way further, we approach the Tibetan or semi-TiV)etan hill districts, 
and for a description of their houses I shall have recourse to the travellers who have 
specially noticed them. In Cunningham’s Ladakh, the following description of the houses 
is given : — 

The generality of the bouses throughout Ladak are so much alike that a descrip- 
tion of one will serve for all. The houses usually consist of two or three stories and 
sometimes of four. The foundations and lower parts of the walls are built of stone, Iht) 
upper walls of large sun-dried bricks, 20 x 10 x 16 inches. In the better houses some 
of the rooms are of considerable size, twenty-five feet long and eighteen broad ; but they 
are always very low, the highest not exceeding seven and a half or eight feet. The roofs 
of these large rooms are always supported by plain wooden pillars. The roof is formed 
of poplar spars five or six inches in diameter, peeled white, and laid only one to one and 
a half feet apart. The beams are covered with small straight pieces of poplar branches 
about one inch in diameter peeled white and placed touching each other. Generally they 
are laid straight across the beams ; but sometimes at different angles, in the alternate 
intervals so as to form a pattern like ^lerring bone. The who]e is then covered with 
a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well beaten clay. The floors are gene?ally of earth, 
but the better sort are paved with small slit pebbles about the size of turkey’s eggs, 
set in clay with the fiat surfaces upwards. They form a clean, hard, smooth and lasting 
floor. The principal room generally has a balcony toWds either the south orihe west, 
from ten to twenty feet in length, and usually, about feet and a half in width, where 



the family sit to enjoy the sun in the -friuter season. The doors are mere rough jilanks 
of wood, joined together hy woodpn tenons, and sometimes strengtlieued by eross l>ars 
fastened with wooden pieces. Purdahs or wadded curtains are also used as an additional 
means of excluding the cold wind ; but when the doors are shut, there is only a dim 
lifdit admitted into these apartments through one or two loojdioles, which are closed 
with small shutters at night. If supplied with glass windows and fire places, many of 
the.se houses would form very comfortable residences ; but at present they must be 
wretched habitations for the winter. 

The houses of the poorer classes are generally of two stories ; the lower storey 
heiug a.ppropriated to their cattle. The roofs are much more coarsely made, and the 
rooius’are stnall and xery low, being sometimes under six feet in lieight. In Lailalch, the 
upper storey is usually reached hy a flight of earthen steps ; hut in Lahiil, by the sloping 
trunk of a tree luilclied into steps. 

The royal palace at Le is a large fine looking building, that towers in lofty pre-eini^ 
nence orer the whole city. It is ‘250 feet in length and seven stories in height. Tlie 
outer walls ha.ve a considerable slope, as their thickness duninishes rapidly tlieir increase 
of liei<d.it. The upper stories are furnished with long open balconies to tbe souths and the 
walls are pierced with a considerable number of windows. The beams of the roof are 
supported on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks pointed in various patterns 
on the outside. The building is substantial and plain ; but its size and height give it a 
very imposing appearance. 

In the remote district of S[)iti the houses exhibit a new peculiarity. I quote from 
Mr. P. Egertou’s “ Tour in Spiti.’’ * 

'' Tlieliouses in S pi ti are comfortably, built, and strangely enough, though stone and 
slate ahouiul as they do, they are built of sun-dried bricks, and have fiat roofs made of 
earth laid on rafters and twigs. The usual form of building is an oblong square. The 
lower storey is used for cattle ]>ens, and the upper storey is liuilt on three sides only,, with 
para]>et walls on the fourth side, so that the centre forms a kind of open court.'* 

The Imuvses are high solid fort like looking buildings outside. The upper part 
being plastered with a wash of some white or colored clay. 

The windows appear to be ail on the upper storey, which increases their fort like 
appearance. 


Houses of Simljv States, Kanawar aistd Basahie. 

Bevond Simla the houses are all built of flatf^stones which are interspersed with bars 
■ wood, which cross at tbe corners of the house, lying one on the otlier, but are not fitted 
with tenon and mortise as in the tattar-chul building : sometimes the house is pias- 
a*ed. 

' ' The beams which form the roof of the basement room project beyond the wall and 
urn the foundation of a balcony, which, however, has no railing or pillars, and is merely 
lelteyed by the roof, which has an additional flap or fly, so to speak, for the purpose. 
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In many cases tlie lower rooni lias a single small door and no window ; and the room 
is often so low that a good sized man could not stand outside on the ground under the 
ixileoiiy without knocking his head against the beams. Occasionally the balcony is boarded 

in up to the roof. 

The windows are extremely small, and consist of plank within plank, like this— 


leaving only a small aperture in the middle. 

The balcony runs round three sides of the lioiise. Large houses are Innlt in the 
same way, but with two tiers of rooms and balconies outside, being in fact continuations 
of s\icli rooins. Access is gained from the ground floor to the upper rooms, not by a lad- 
der outside, but by a notc]ie<l pole inside tlie lower room, fitted to an open trap or hole in 
the floor. 

This style of house is observed all up the valley of the Sutlej ; in places wliere there 
are large buildings for temples or residences of idols, the regular building of wood and stone 
may be'observed to good effect. These large fortdike structures have generally only bah 
conies of carved wood above, and below a, good space of masonry. The budding is quite 
regular and true, and consists of alternate layers of the ta^bular schistose gneiss stone which 
abounds, and straight, neatly dressed, beams of deodar ( cedar ) ; they are not joined at the 
corners, but merely lie across, the stones being adjusted accordingly. The effect of ^ the 
grey stone contrasted with bauds of the deep brown, which the cedar acquires in time, 
is picturesque Sometimes, as at the Rogi temple, the beams are carved all over. 

Higher up in Kanawar, which is a district of the territories under the Raja of Bas- 
ahir, the pent roof disappears. The best examples of tbe next style appear at Chhu and 
the village of Pangi. a few miles furtlier on. The houses still have the basement 61 stone 
and wood in layers, and an upper verandah ot balcony of wood generally boarded in all 
iomid; but the roof is always flat to avoid the effects of the furious wind. The roof is 
made of poles spread over with birch bai'k and then plastered with mud ; every fiat roof 
lias a rim or low balustrade, like the edge of a tray, consisting of hoards nailed round. 
Attached to a large house, numerous smaller ones, entirely of wood, may be seen ; often one 
or more of these little houses, no bigger than a large chest, may be seen resting on the roof 
of a larger house, and supported only on a few slabs of stone. 

Lastly, turning to the Rashinir ^tate, Lieutenant Lowther thus describes the hoiiA. 



in hardness and color. There are seven principal bridges (oTer the main sti*ea,ni) many 
of them having shops and stalls of wares set out upon them : two or tliree are strikingly 
aerial creations, which our tornadoes of Hindoostan would soon blow to ‘Jericho,’ but 
here the only damage to be apprehended is during an unusually high flood. Such I 
was informed had occurred some years back, when these, and countless other houses were 
swept away, to be shortly re-built in the ancient st^de. The only stone or brick structures 
I could find were pier heads of bridges, occasional mosques and temples, and a fort : wood 
from its being ])ientiful, portable, and cheaply put together, is the material in general use. 
Most of the dwellings have two, and even three stories, and these are very liastily made 
by driving timbers into the ground perpendicularly, at the diflerent angles of the intended 
rooms. Across these, beams are nailed horizontally at intervals, and then a light 
flooring of poplar, or willow planks, is laid across longitudinally for a flooring. The walls 
are framed by nailing thin boards of fir over the exterior frame work, and plastering them 
with compost : light and air being admitted through carved trellises, which open and 
shut like sash windows. The roof is almost always gable, of thick planks, thatched with 
many layers of the waterproof birch bark ; and the hollow portion of it is used as a loft 
for storing fire-wood, kitchen stuff, lumber, &c. Some of the more wealthy Pandits and 
merchants have small gardens overhanging the quays in front of their residences : these 
seldom contain anything very tasteful, or ornamental : occasionally indeed a trellis may 
be met with covered -with a flourishing vine, or a rambling gourd, evidently cultivated for 
shade: sometimes a gay patch of double hollyhocks, or a solitary rose bush, relieved the 
dingy approaches; but generally speaking the open plats are filled with graves, and weeds 
or offensive rot heaps. In some of the more ruinous suburbs, I noticed highly cultivated 
fields of tobacco, growing down to the brink of the water, and tlie markets were well stored 
with the dried leaf, which is an article of general consumption.”' 

It is not, however, to be supposed that all houses in Kashmir are built of wood. 
Around Srinagar itself many houses are built up of stones with pent roofs. And in the 
other valleys, as for instance that of the Kishugunga, which I visited in 1867, there are houses 
very like those in Kulu, with projecting eaves, wooden verandahs and stone foundations. 

Among the poorer classes, however, log huts are not uncommon, and on the rio'ht 
bank of the Kishn gun ga there is a small village called “ Atai Makam Grhazf Abdulla’’ 
the resting place of some Mohamadan Saint ; it is entirely of wood. The houses are in fact 

log huts, the walls of split poles rudely joined, and projecting one over the other at the 
corners ; the pent roof is always made of loose and irregularly shaped pine shinc^les half 
nailed or rather pegged on to a central beam : what happens when rain falls on to such a 
roof may be better imagined, than described. 
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DIVISION II. 


OP BRIDGES 


I cannot here speak of the remains of Mnhamadan and Sikh bridges. There are 
in Kashmir and Delhi, and elsewhere, bridges of the time of the Mogul Emperors and 
earlier, which exhibit the style employed. 

There is the nsnal pointed Muhamadan arch ; great strength of masonry, and 
rarely if ever have they more than a small span of arch. Sikh bridges were built exactly 
like them, and all the bridges we have in the plain districts are now of European design. 

In the hill districts however, and in Kashmir, there are certain primitive kinds of 
bridges which deserve notice. 

The first and most satisfactory is called ^sanga’ or ^ sangla/ The large bridge 
at Chamha is the best specimen of this bridge : two piers of wood and stone work 
( ‘ tatar-chul ’ work already descril)Gd ) are erected, and at the proper height above the 
highest flood mark a first tier or row of stout beams is built ; tlie beams slant upvyirds, and 
project a little wav over the stream. Aci'oss the ends a stout square beam is impinged by 
laro-e wooden pegs, then out of the pier another row of stout beams project at an angle snch 
that they rest on the cross beam just described and project beyond it again. On this second 
tier another cross beam is placed, and if now the second tier projecting partly across the 
stream from either pier leaves the intervening space of such a width that beams can be 
laid across, the said beams are placed in position ; if not, other tiers of projecting beams 
are added till the space between the ends for either pier is so diminished that long 
beams can be laid across and so complete the connection. The bridge is then finished by 
a paving of transverse shingles pegged down with wooden pegs, and in very good 
bridges a hand rail is added. 

The arrangement is easily understood from the diagram. 

^ : fb Jit . :'l4 :• t,.. I l'.’- ' 


Whenasangais not -well made, the cross ' pieces or footway ar^ either only 
held down by large stones at the edges or else left loose. In this case the traveller must 
take care to walk just in the middle, otherwise a piece might tip up and a fall would 
be the result. Small bridges of this kind are often '^tted wi% mere hurdles, ^whichliip 
OTer in this way, and to get aotoss^one is rather au Jt,cl!l)batic feat. 






The next sort of bridge is a jhiila or rope bridge. Usually it consists of a series 
of roughly twisted strands made of boughs of the Parrotia Jacquemouiiana ( syn. 
FotliergiUa involacrata ) which English trayellers often mistake for the hazel : there is a 
resemblance however. Eour or five strands thrown across form the footway, they are 
secured at either end by a series of stakes driven into a pile ot stones for a rude pier, 
or are attached to branches of trees when such grow conveniently. Two other ropes are 
now suspended, one on either side, as haiidropes or rails: and the passenger has to 
cross grasping a rope on either side. In order to keep these three ropes in their 
relative positions as far as possible, side-stays called ‘ lingrd ^ ( Ohamba territory ) are 
added thus: 


and further to prevent the whole collapsing and the side ropes closing in, spits or 
cross-bars of stick are pLaced at intervals as at (a) (^0- 

When it is recollected that these bridges swing about in the wind, and with the 
vibration caused by the motion of the passenger, and that further if they are not more thaii 
eight feet over the stream, the mdtion of the water makes tlie bridge seem to be going 
away from under the feet, the process of crossing such bridges is not, to all persons at any 
rate, a pleasant one. 

The cross sticks (a) {a) are however an unnecessary difficulty. On the Kishnganga 
and JHlam they are not used, but the ropes are kept apart by making the side-stays 
every here and there of wood, either by tying two sticks together in the shape of a letter V 
and fixing the ropes to the respective points, or using a naturally forked br anch of a 
tree for the purpose, 

7 At Muzaffarabad on tbe Kishnganga, there is a “jluila*' ( below the region of 

' ; Parrotia trees ) made of single strands of twisted hide! — one for the feet and one on 
each side for the hand rail. These bridges common on the Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum and 
on the Beas tributaries are not used on the Sutlej. 

Ueaving these unpleasant bridges, there is«yet another kind of bridge, or rather 
. method of crossing streams, called on the Ravi, “garoru’" or *‘karoru/' and I believe 
elsewhere ‘‘jhiila.” It consists merely of several strands of rope usually of the haggar grass 
(Andropogon ifmoluhtmj slung from a stout pos^^ oi^ one side to a stout post on the other. A 
hooked piece -of alder wood liaiigs over this, and to it is attaclied two ropes leading one to 
one side and the other to the other of the stream ; the ropes in question being kept attached 
to the main strands by running loops. Erom, the alder hook an arrangement of ropes 
d£j>ends :«the passenger thrusts either leg through a loop of rope and holds on to the centre 
^ rope generally allowing himself to he ^eeured b j a blanket or scarf passed round his body# 

’ ^ *"'<'* 1 , ' ' 

/ 'h -'■‘r H. -‘If j;, ^ ^ ^ 
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As tlie central strands lia^e a natural curve, tlie hook being let go descends rapidly enough 
to tbe centre of the stream, and men on the other side then begin gradually pulling it up 
the opposite incline till the further bank is reached. 

Hutton, quoted by Dr. Stewart,* mentions one in Kainiwar ( Upper Sutlej ) made 
of yak’s hair rope. 

I should mention that when a jhula or one of these swing bridges or karorus has 
to be pvit up, the first difficulty is to get a single strand across the stream: and it is 
generallv efiected only by effecting a crossing somewhere else, and laboriously carrying 
tlie rope to tlie desired spot by parties simultaneously working on the opposite bank, 
but as such bridges are often put up for forest purposes, it is now easy to fit it one by 
shooting from a gun a weight carrying a string, by which first a thin rope and ultimately 
a thick one can he pulled across. 

Lastly, I have to notice a kind of pile bridge, wliieh is quite peculiar to Kashmir. 
All the other bridges may he seen anywhere. The bridges consist of piles of logs of 
deodar timber laid crosswise one over the other at requisite distances, and then plank, 
ing and a roadway over the top. 

I extract Lieutenant Lowther’s description from the 7th Vol. of the Trans. A. 
H. S.:-- 



^ Puiyab Pla^s, p, IH. 


‘‘ The bridges are wonderful erections of their kind ; their visible substance certainly 
does not inspire confidence in the beholder, but yet theory has given way to practice, 
and many of them, after five hundred yeiir^, uphold the gothic style of engineering. Two 
main points there are which have vastly favored them -There is not a white ant, 

or any subaqueous insect to devour their material ; the melted snow and icy season together 
keeping off this description of vermin. Gold itself is a most effectual preservative, 

and cmistant immersion in a temperature, never even warm, must vastly contribute to 
jmevent fungi or structural decomposition. Occasionally the winds and waves may dis- 
lodge a plank, or capsize a supporting ]>eam, hut their very simplicity condm^es to the 
rapidity and solidity of their renovation. The principle that yields moderately to the 
united force of the all-powerful elements, wind and water, evidently surpasses that which 
endeavours to combat them by artifice. Many a massive rampart and lordly buttress has 
been levelled to the earth by tides, flood, and air, to which these Kaslimerian structures 
have remained scatheless for centuries j for be it known that one night from a sudden 
thaw the frigid Jhelum often rises twenty feet^ driving the inhabitants of the lower 
districts to their rude craft on its bosom ; and often does the hurricane without sign 
or warning sweep down with mad violence (especially around the Wular Lake) 
without shaking these (apparently) shahy communications from their antique founda- 
tions. They appear to be built an the following primitive manner The number of 
arches according to the breadth of the stream, having been decided upon in its lowest 
state, ( which is often such as to present nearly half of the dry bed) substantial piles 
are sunk, or buried at those points, a.nd Veil covered with layers %of stones and shmgle ; 
a projecting break- water, at an acute angle, being often constructed to turn the velocity 
of the cuiTent : ( this appears very effective in its application ). Upon this basis rests the 
stack, or pile of wood, forming the square comp^.rjbment, (, which from its shape can hardly 
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be called arch, though it answers that purpose effectiiallj ): these huge logs are all heaped 
in tiers crossways, and are usually carried up to 30 feet, or more, so as to be far al)ove 
the highest watermark: fine sound pine timbers are then laid longitudinally, so as to 
have their ends meeting on the centre of these heaps ; smaller pieces cross them again, 
and to these are nailed with wooden pegs all the planks which constitute the fiooriiiff, 
( generally fir for lightness.) Through this apparently crazy invention the wind whistles, 
and the water hisses in wild harmony, but, as I said before, this very plan of ingress 
and egress to their united forces is the safety of the whole.’’ 


DIVISION III 


WELLS 


It* would not be proper to close this Chapter without a notice of well smJcing* 
It is performed in the Panjab by a class of men known as Toba.” 

A great portion of our cultivation is dependent upon well irrigation, and the 
apparatus used for raising and distributing the water has already been described partly 
in this volume and partly in Vol. I. 

Everyone acquainted with the Panjab alluvial plains knows that they are dividedby 
the great rivers into tracts of country called ^‘Doihs a tract between ‘ two waters. ’ 
In the lands near the river, termed ‘ sailtoa,’ the moisture is so great that wells sunk 
reach abundant water at 10 to 15 feet, and the ground is moist by constant percolation 
upwards. And this seems to be the feature that characterises “ sailaba.” The word in- 
deed literally means land that is liable to be flooded ( sailab ), but much land that is not 
actually flooded is called saiiaba, while as far as I am aware no land that has not the 
abundant upward percolation alluded to, ever is. Wells sunk in the saiMba are often 
* kacha, ’ i, e, mere pits, without brickwork ; or if brickwork is used, it only descends to a 
short depth, and a well is consequently sunk at a comparatively small cost. Further 
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In order to sink a well, a liole is first dug* one two or tiiree feet greater in diameter 
tlian tke intended sliaft of the well : the digging is continued till the sand and water 
level is reached. This done, a circular wooden basis or foundation has to be kid down, 
composed of curved pieces of broad flat wood termed nimchak.^’ They are in fact 

segments of a circular ring or rim of wood, which forms the basis of the wholes 

Mmchaks are in the Panjab generally made of kikar or ber wood, towards Sind they 

use tamarisk wood (which is remarkable as kikar is abundant) considering that it 

behaves better under water. On this nimchak the circular masonry lining of the well is 
built it]) like a tower with bricks and mud for mortar, but Sometimes lime. If lime 
mortar is used the masonry is allowed a long time to dry before the sinking is commenced, 
and two methods are adopted : either the whole masonry Is built up at once, ivhich I 
understand is the method followed in the south, or else the masonry is built up only to 
the edge of the soil, and the upper portion not added to the cylinder until the portion 

first built has all been sunk below the water. In the Panjab the'porfcion Under the water 
is called '' kothi,*’ and when the upper portion is added it is built projecting about 3 inches 
beyond the kothi and is called ‘Harigk’ When the well is made in this latter method, 
the lower part of the masonry is bound round with strong bands of twisted mtjnj gx'ass, 
which compacts it together while sinking. On the top of the masonry edge a platform of 
planks is erected, but resting on tli& ground not on the masonry, which has to sink 
gradually without interfering with the platform. Where the whole cylinder is built up 
at once, it is raised first to the level of the soil ; and then as many feet above the soil — 10 
to IS feet— as it is afterwards intended to sink Wow) the water level ; for, as just stated, the 
nimchak is only put down when the water level is reached. In the latter method the 
platform has to be erected in a different manner. On the top of the masonry well stout 
poles are arranged so as to leave a good space open in the centre, but so to project over the 
outer edges of the niasonry that a broad platform of planks or ‘pilchi’ or basket work 
can be erected and which projects all round far beyond the masonry. Over the central 
aperture a common windlass is now fixed, and the well sinker or toba descends by a rope 
usually worked by bullocks ; at first there is but little water at the bottom : he descends 
armed with a huge iron shovel, called in the Panjab ‘ chham,’ and towards Sind bel 
it is merely like a very large ^ phaura’ or shovel, but has a short wooden handle about 
15 inches long, inclined very much towards the blade, 

A stout rope is attached to it and the' tobd descending guides the chlkm as 
well as he can, throwing his weight on it so as to cause it to strike into the sand and 
water and bring up a load of sand. This sand, being hauled up, is immediately thrown 
upon the broad platform just described ; and by continually doing this a great weight 
is placed on the top of the masonry, w<yich causes it to sink rather rapidly. The toblis 
tell me that the art of throwing the chham is considerably difficult : at first of course there 
is a mere slush of sand and water, but gradually the toM ’’ has to make his way by 
diving down through several feet of water^ Also the placing of the ballast on the platform 
requires attention, for if the brickwork were badly loaded it wbuld sink ^rooked and 
bulge and break up. When the whole of the masonry has sunk down to the level of the 
soil, the outer hole being larger than the shaft, earth has to be carefully filled in and 
stamped down. And then the edge of well can be fin^hed off by a broad masqjiry edge 
or chabutra ’’ or by a place for the Persian whe^l,, asj^may be I’^quired. , . t 
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The “ Tohd’s ” tools are : — 

The “ Chham,” already described. 

“ Teshi,” a small adze for shaping tricks. 

“Kandi,” a trowel. 

Baskets, rope &c. &e,, 

A‘cutcha> (kachd) well or weU without masonry cylinder is called “kharori,” 
and lasts only about a year unless indeed Tery little water is required from at : xt does 
uot cost more than 40 to 50 rupees to sink a well ‘kacha,’ hut a kacha well cannot he 
sunk over 15 feet. In ‘ Clarke’s Agriculture of the Eechna Boat, an estimate is given 
of the cost of digging and lining a pucka well, which I here copy I doubt whether at 
the present rates of bricks, labor &c. it could be done so cheap, but the list is interesting 
as exhibiting the sort of reward giving to the well makers, and the custom of giving the 
goat, and tlie turban &c. is universal. 

The average diameter of wells is live and three quarter haths (twenty-two inches 
to a hath ) i. e., 10 feet inches, estimated cost 162 rupees. 

Sinking a shaft, ten rupees, L e., one and a quarter mani of wheat. 

Bs. As^ 

A goat to workmen, 

Masons, @ 1 hath per, ••• 

Food for Masons, ... 

Laborers, ... 

Toba or well-sinker. 

Food for three tobas, 

Ldng! and turban to tobd-s on completion, 

Blanket to ditto, ... 

1,10,000 bricks. 

Carriage of ditto, 


i 


Munj, 

Bana, 

Baskets, 

Spade, 

Chak of * Ber ’ wood, 
Making the sam^,,.. 
Bails, ... 


I material used in the band, 




Total, 162 0 
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Tlie names of soils require a note. Sailaba lias been before explained. The 
M^injba Mitba or sweet upland ” refers to that soil midway between the bar and the 
sailaba where water is at a moderate depth and the soil is sweet or nnimpregnated with 
salts of soda. The Khara Manjha ’’ is * salt highland ' where the soil is hard and 
saltj and water at a great depth. 


Pescription of Soil. 

Pepth 

before 

Pakka Well. 

Kacha Well. 

( Single wheel only employed.) 

reaching 

water. 

Single Wheel, 

1 ■ ... 

Double Wheel, 

Piameter. 

Cost. 



Piameter 
in feet. 

Cost. 

Piameter 
in feet. 

Cost. 






Ss. 


Es. 



Sailaba, 

10 feet. 

10 

190 

13 

j 275 

10 feet. 

1 40 

Po., 

15 „ 

10 ! 

225 

' ■ ■ 1 

320 

10 „ 

I 55 

ManjhaMitha, ... 

30 „ 

10 

380 

.1 

13 

550 

CaoBot 

be sunk. 

Po., 

50 „ 

10 

670 

13 

900 



Manjha [Ehara, ... 

80 „ 

10 

1,100 

13 

1,600 
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SECTION D. , 


INTEODUCTION. 

It is peculiarly difficult in a work of this kind to write ^ fitting 
introductiou to a section devoted to tke enumeration of specfi^gj^g 
fine art in tlie Punjab. 



It would be inconsistent rvitb the obvious purpose of -v^ork 
intended for the office table and for woi’k-day reference to enter e'^eg ij^to 
the borders of the land of metaphysical speculation, and yet I 
even a brief introductoiy note on the subject must necessarily touch upon 
such borders. 

To understand a series of manufacturing processes, and after-wards 
to describe them, is merely a work of careful observation and of detailed 
Writing ; to understand the art of a country is another matter. Both 
it is true have two producing causes in common— Nature aud Society 
Manufactures are merely the offspring of the wants of the body-__Q£ 
body in its struggle with Nature, its cold, its heat, its sensations 
and its diseases ; or in the relations of Society, its government 
its ceremonies, and its quarrels. Fine art, on the other hand, ig the 
offspring of the mind — of the mind in its perceptions of beauty, grandeur 
power, hajinony, and repose, in Nature ; and in its sympathies aufi emotions 
resulting from the contact with others, in Society. 

Fine art and manufacture often combine together ; hut the art 
alone is what this section is concerned with, and that in its present form 
arises from the native mind ; and before we can understand the gj-t we 
must to some extent understand the mind. 

To examine this subject minutely, interesting; though it w»uld Be 
is, as I before said, .Manifestly impossible in % book like this. | 
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take the results without speculating on the caii 
i or order in my remarks, * 
somewhat discursively, such peculia] 
of a collection, I can only crave 


content to 

doing I lose a definite sequence 

fear I shall have to, e 

art as strike the examiner 
of my readers. 

There is one preliminary difficulty with 
which is recognized more perhaps in a collection 
than in such a collection in Europe— I mean th 
of expression. 

The actual work of drawing, the pers 
delineation, and the style of producing ‘ effect,’ c 
this will surely he admitted when we have on 
d delicacy of handling which lua: 

the separate hair 


minuteness an 

and which occur in rendering 
on a tiny necklace, are a species ol mecnamcai p.w.. ........ -- 

alow order. 

In the present state of native art, we at once deserve, as in any 
other very eai-ly art, an extreme conventionality of treatment ;-the 
adoption of certain forms, which may or not be satisfactory representa- 
tions of certain objects or phenomena, to do duty always for all subjects 
or phenomena of that class. All native pictures have ^e skies panito 
Le ly alike; it clouds are introduced they are so m a oonventiona 
L: La of in invariable tint. If trees are inti-odnoed, them color and 
treatment is always the same. It is not that a particukr tree cannot be 
imitated ■ if the artist is hent for the pni-pose ot his subject, on drawing 
an orange or a mango tree, he will render separately, and with aconiw, 

die oraige leaf and the golden fruit, but italways is stiff, intractable, 

and regular ; — conventional in its individuality. 

- Ter express any effect of light and shade ; to paint a storm cloud, 

1 to catch the gleam of the sun-hght playing on wind-waved branches 
'vvv. wheat fields ;-all these things are as impossible to the skill 
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Some few native artists copy ISTature, But very few. They learn 
hy mere routine when young, and execute copies of works that have been 
done in the same faulty and conventional style as they themselves ul- 
timately, and as a matter of course, attain to. 

There were two native artists whose works in the collection showed 
a real endeavour to draw things as they are : them names are Kishiidas 
of Kapiirthala, and Bishndds of Amritsar. Many of the best works of 
the former were in simple pencil outline, with very little shading. The 
Maharaja of Patiala’s artist is also better than most. 

I do not know that the imitative faculty is very strong among 
native artists ; but I have occasionally seen studies of figures, representing 
different castes and tribes, which have caught expressions of face and 
other peculiarities very faithfully ; still the force of conventionality is such 
that it is traceable in every work, and is like a blight upon every pro- 
mise of liiglier purpose aud better execution. 

It is only another phase, after all, of that great curse of India— 
CUSTOM. What has been, is, and shall be, seems to be the determination 
of the mind of the masses ; and son follows father in the same trade and 
with the same implements, from generation to generation. Improvement 
must come from without, or not at all ; and it may be predicated for a 
certainty, that without the establishment of schools of design in this, 
country, art will never make any material progiess. 

A number of the Dutch paintings which are admired by a certain 
class of minds, and please to some extent all minds,— because the mere 
success of imitation is instinctively pleasing,— owe tlieir entire merits to 
their excellence in imitation. 

The order of merit is not a high one : the mere accuracy of 
representation of a number of tin cans, a few carrots, a cabbage, a cut 
lemon, or a wine glass, is not anything very great or very noble ; but it 
is true imitation. Lights on the glass, with all the innumerable reflections 
and counter-reflections, are really reproduc^ ; the tpture and crispness) of ^ 
the leaves, the metaUic surface;;Of,the YWs, are all truly expressed; 
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but sucli is the baneful effect ofconventionality in native art, that how- 
ever correctly an artist could give the exterior form, he would shade his 
glass purely according to his idea of ‘how shading ought to be done. 

No native artist has any idea of using his eyes. This is to a 
certain extent true of any person before he has any teaching in art. 
We have to learn to see things before we draw them. But with a 
native artist this is more than usually the case. I cannot help writing 
down an instance that occurred to me a short time ago. A youth Avho 
had already made fair progress in the copying of flowers and other objects, 
asked for some lessons in drawing and perspective. Anxious to see wliat he 
could do, I took a rose, half opened, with one bud and just two leaves, and 
laid it on a thick book, so as to raise it to a convenient height for seeing 
it. The'rose and the bud were fairly drawn, and one leaf hanging over the 
edge of the book, but the other leaf lying on the book was hidden partly 
by the flower which was in front of it. The draughtsman immediately 
drew the whole leaf, but standing straight up behind the rose. I pointed 
out that it was not sticking up like that. The leaf was rubbed out and 
drawn, but this time below the surface of the book, as if the latter were a 
hollow glass box full of water. I drew the leaf for him, and he immediately 
objected to the result, ‘ because the whole of it ’ was not shown. At 
last it dawned upon him, that as he could only see part of the leaf he was 
only to draw what he could see. He afterwards made rapid progress, 
soon perceived the effects of foreshortening and distance diminution, and 
readily enough acquired the rules of simple perspective ; but he had learnt, 
so far to see, and that was the starting point. 

Native artists are quite wanting in any sympathy with Nature, or 
love of beauty for its own sake. The English word ‘picturesque’ could 
not be represented in the language ; th^e is no trace of such an idea in 
their books. 

Take Walter, Scott’s description-of Edinburgh in Marmion.'*^ I 

quote this as every one knows it : the passage which commences— 
j.. “Tte wandering eye oonld o’er it go, 

, And mark th.^ distant city glow 
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AdcI compare it with any descriptions in the Anwar-i-Suhaili, or 
in any other Persian or Indian book of modern or comparatively 
moilein tiine, and notice the pictiiresc^iieness of the one and the materi- 
ality, however prettily expressed, of the other.* 

P erhaps this defect the oriental writers have in commoir with all 
early poets and authors. It is said that ¥irgil is never picturesque ; with 
him a grove is always thick, shady or black, or impenetrable ; the sun 
is bright, shining or burning — mere enumerations of material qualities. 
More rarely, the sea and rocks, and sO' foi'th, being associated with 
danger, are distinguished by epithets more or less abusive.. 

One reason wdiy there is so little landscape drawing among 
natives is this want of perception. They have no admiration qtf form, 
and no capacity of receiving ideas of grandeur, harmony, or repose. I have 
never met a native in this countiy who seemed at any rate to enjoy a 
beautiful view. 

Natives, however, excel in two brauches: of art, which gives them 
great power in certain classes of manufacture.. Unable to design a good 
form or outline of a solid, they will design a piece of tracery, arabesque 
or flat pattern, with surprising skill ; hence the beauty of their embroidery, 
their chasing in metal work, . their illumination of manuscripts, and their 
surface wood-carving. 

The other branch of art is coloring. Natives seem to have quite 
an instinct for color, without the faintest idea of the theory of light and 
its composition, or the rules about complementary colors; they have seized 
the results empiiically, and in neaily all their works exhibit a perfect 
knowledge of contrast and combination. 

In painting, the use of European water -colors is becoming more 
common, but hitherto there has been a considerable mechanical difficulty 
in colors.: they were nearly all body or opaque colors,’ ground np in river 


* I do not gpealc of the older enters. I should bp afraid to sary that some of the Saiishrit writers 
are not picturesqne — Kalidasa in the Sakuntala, for instanoe.- 

Oriental writers are ahnndantly fanciful in metaphor, and'l^mUe in thSir descriptions, but that is 
nQt.picturesquenesst . % •- 
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mussel shells. Brushes were made of the hue sott hair ol the squirrel 
(“guleri,” ). They are very small in size, aud fine in point, hound by 
thread to a stick, without the use of quill or metal as with us , they aie 
however well adapted to the usual style of painting lyith painful finish, 
ininute touches, and endless stippling. 

The reader will now be prepared for the list of specimens, which 

follovv-. 
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The principal place in -which manuscripts ai-e now copied is Kashmir, where ex^ 

fcelknt paper is made. ^ 

_ Foriiierlj tlie art of writing, 'VbMslinavisi/’ was ^ m repute. It was 

quite a fine art. The writer would prepare his ink and his pens with great science, and 
then patiently elaborate every letter with the greatest care, and finally put in the diacri^ 

tical points of the letters, not always in relation to the letter they designated, but, like 

figures in a landscape piece, for efiect and adornment. 

The l^stahk, or piain flowing Persian hand, is how the only one that is written well 
by any considerable number of people. The art of fine writing like many others of a useless 
chai actor is dying out before the wants of a more practical age. Plain heat writing for 
the lithographic press is more in demand. 

Besides the writers in Kashmir, and His Highness the Maharaja of Patyala^s 
Btate penihan, and Imam Wairdi"^ ( a real artist ) at liahore, there are hardly any 
Khushnavises of repute in the Punjab. Whenever they do write it is in the Kastdlik 
style ; the Hashk, or Arabic style is very rate, and still more so the ornamented Arabic or 
Sdls. Natives have an intense dislike to oiir printed nashk,” which they can with difficulty 
read, and prefer a lithographed '' talik.” 

One kind of writing deserves to be noticed : the hail writing. It consists simply 
m embossing with the end of the thumb-nail, letters, flowers and other forms on the paper 
Por this purpose the thumb-nail is allowed to grow to a great length and cut into a points 
By tiie adroit rubbing first with one sidej then with the other, the letter is raised up, and 
the field or surface below rubbed down evenly : sometimes color is introduced, the field 
decorated with branching flower-work and the surface of the raised letter gilded. I have a* 
picture of a stag and of a bird raised and gilt in this way. 

Imam Wairdi at Lahore is the best artist I have seen, but one or two other men 
do the Work alsoi 

Of other fantasies in fine writing, those in which the collection of 1864 most abounded, 
were, — writing inside a bottle, writing on glass and then silvering it over behind ; and, lastly, 
writing letters in either Nastdlik, or in peculiar form ( suls and togra-suls) combined 
and twisted together so as to form a tiger, a group 6f birds, a floVer, or a y^se of flowers* 
I have one of the latter before me at this momeiit done at Lahore. It is on glass, 
and consists merely of the letters of the alphabet ( Persian ) combined to form a group 
of three flowers coming out of a vase^ . « 
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The letters appear silvered as ordinarj looking glass, the^ ground is: mottled, made 
by rubbing on gold paint ( gold leaf ground fine ) mixed with ink. 

Some of the most beautiful writing is to be seen on seals. But at Delhi only is 
this well done, and even there the work is far surpassed by the Kashmir artists. The 
seal engraver^ s art has been described already. 

Besides these ornamental writings, for common correspondence the running or 
Bhikasta’ Persian is used. 

Hindu shopkeepers, and Musalmans also in villages, keep their accounts in what 
is called ^ landa’, a rude and very clumsy degradation of the Devanagri. This style of 
writing varies so, that a Lahore shopkeeper could not read the ‘ landa ’ of the villages in 
other pergunnas of the same district, nor could a Jalandhar ( banya ^ read the writing of 
his brothers in Sealkot. 

The bankers and larger merchants generally, whether Hindu or Muhamedan, keep 
account books in a very regular and neat looking hand ( also a corruption of Hagri ) 
called ‘‘ Mahajani’^ or Sarafi; ” and of course there are special characters used byHaurya 
merchantsrand Parsees. 

In Kashmir, Shastri ’’ ( or Hagri ) is used in the corrupted forms, as Sliarda and 
Dogra. The Catalogue also mentions a specimen of the “ Bhot ” writing, which I presume 
to be Tibetan used by the Buddhists. 

In the Ohamba districts a rather pecnliar corruption of Nagri is used called 
ChambMii, and on the Sutlej another variety is in use in Basahir. 

The following list gives an idea of the articles exhibited in 1864 

LtJBHIAlSrA. 

929. — [10827]. Writing by the nail ( Asuhae Husain ), 

930, — [10831 J, Writing cut out with scissors. 

Amritsar. 

'[10840], Poetry &c., in illuminated characters. 

-[10838],. Lines containing date and praise of the Punjab Exhibition^ &c- 


931 . - 

932, - 


Sealkot. 

933, — “[10842]. Grain of rice with writing on it ( Muhammad Eamzan ), 

Lahore. 

934, — [10844]. Specimens of hand- win ting on frames. 

935, — [10849]. A series of “ firmans,’’ of the Emperors Shah Jahan, Alamglfg 
Mohamad Shah, Ahmad Shah Durani, Taimur Shah ; and a “ nikanamah,” marriage deed^ 
of the time oj^. Mohamad *Shah, ( Pandit Manphul), 

936, — [ ]. Copy of ‘ Yusaf and Zulaika,’ by the celebrated writer Mir Ali 

^ Katib ( Delhi. ) 

93*7,— [10859]. ^*^ikdh-Gra«ith.” The earlier of the sacred book of the Sikh^ 
compiled under the orders of Arjan, fifth Guru, 
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938,— [10860], 


J anm Saklii. — The life of Baba Nanak. A M.S* written in Kashmir 
about 25 years ago. Title page beautifully illuminated. 

^ Josiian* or Kuran in the “ Khat-i-raihdn a style of writing. 
Volume of poetry written with the nail and illiiminated by 
Imam Wairdi of Lahore, 

941. — [10863], Arabesques in nail work ( Khat-i-ndkhun ) Lahore, by Ghulasi 
■ Mustafa. ■ ■ 


93a— [10847], 
940— [10861], 


Montgomeey. 

942, — [10870], Specimens of writing from Pakpattan. 

Peshawae. 

943, — [10877-8]. Specimens of both Persian and Hindi writing, 

Kashmie. 

944, — [10883]. Persian plain writing, “ Khat sha’^i sada.” 

945, — [10884], Twisted or combined letters, “ Suls Pechan,^' 

Specimens of the other characters before alluded to were sent. 

Pattala. 

946, — [10890], 18 copies of hand- writing of different kinds used in the country* 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, 


The best paiatings are tlie miniatures executed on ivory at Delhi. They are 
nsually of an oval size, hut occasionally oblong with the edges 
founded. Ivory is- sawn up into very thin plates, which are 
most carefully seasoned and pressed that they may not curve, and are finely polished. 
The painting when finished is protected by a very thick but clear glass, srnoothed off at 
the edges like a pebble, 

The glass is made at Aleppo, and is polished with ‘ burbura,’ corundum and oil, at 

Delhi. 

The paintings consist either of portraits or of landscape subjects, the latter being 
almost entirely confined to ruins and ancient buildings at Delhi or at Agra. 

As regards portraits, the most usual are pictures of kings and of the beauties of the 
courts of ^the Mogul Emperors : modern portraits are however copied from photographs, 
often with surprising fidelity. Even by transmitting an uncolored photograph, accompanied 
by a sufliciently careful description, a miniature may be obtained in about a month’s time, 
A single figure is usually charged at 50 Es. 

The work is always executed either in color, which is generally soft, rich, and 
effective, or else in Indian ink— mere light and shade. These latter are often pleasincr, 
especially in the landscape subjects, for then the very conventional treatment of the treL, 
and sky becomes less prominent than in the colored ones. They use gilding freely along 
with color. The earlier paintings of interiors and buildings, minutely finished as they 
were, had generally such impossible perspective that the whole effect was destroyed^ 
This has been to a great extent remedied by the introduction of photography. A? 
all these miniatures are copied from photographs of the buildings, the right perspective 
is copied undesignedly and without knowledge, 

These works exhibit absolutely no originality, nor can any improvement, other than 
what the introduction of photography just alluded to and the supply qf better colors from 
Europe account for, be traced. 

The best painters at Pelfii at the time I am yrriting, are Ismail il^han anfi 
O-bulam Hosain. 

The pictures are executed in. all sizes, from a tiny miniature, to be set in studg 
button or bracelet, to the larger size which is occasionally seen set in silver an4 
mounted on a casket of carved ebony or e^ndal-yood. A few of the paintings piay be 
enumerated. . ' 

1 • Mahal, at Agra, the Fort at Delhi, the Bad, 

shahi Mosque, the Kashmir Gate of the City, the piw^u Khas of the Palace Delhi the 

Jiutah Minar.^the Tomb t>f Hum%nn, &c.— I smail Khau. ’ ’ ' 

948.',-[10906]. Small sketches for setting in hracplefs. 

^ " 949.~[10908], 12 stnfis and sleeve links. 

; I- I , f' . ' ** ^ 

Ilcture pf fhe Tomb at Mecca,— N azb Am ETnia . , , ^ 
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951, — [10929] Portraits olEniperor Akbar, Aumtigzeb, Nadir Sbab, Jabangir, 

Alaingir, ; also of the wife of ShahjaMu, the faTorite wife of Jalidngir — Nur 

Mahal &c., &c, — I smml Khan and Ghulam Hdsain Khan, 

952 . — [10951] . A large picture executed on paper representing the Nawab of Jhajjar 
on a hunting expedition. — Ghud am Husain Khan^ . . 

Kangba District. 

9 53. — [1 0961] . Picture of the tea plant, by Attara of Kangra, 

This is a rather faithful drawing of the tea plant, about one-fouilh the natural size, 

954, — [10967], Picture of Gaddis (or hill shepherds). This picture, which is 
ethnographically interesting, is now in the Lahore Central Museum, It is drawn on English 
foolscap paper, in outline with a pen, and a very slight shading of color. 

The proportions and perspective are extraordinary, but the dress and habits of the 
Gaddis are portrayed to the life. The dull-grey full bosomed flannel coat, inside which 
several little lambs and kids are stowed to keep them warm, and are seen in the picture 
peeping out, drolly enough, — the flint and steel, the knife, and the Mi§s always carrying 
the heaviest loads -all these are excellent. 


Amritsar. 

955. — [10975], Book of colored portraits of castes and tribes, by Sani. 

956 . — [10976]. Series illustrating the Shawl trade, by Bishn Singh of Amritsar, 
The shawl weaver, 

,, cleaner. 

,, darner and piece joiner, 

„ presser. 

„ wool washer. 

„ » 

957. _[10981]. Picture of an Etka. . . 

058— [10982]. The Barber or Court of Eanjit Singh. 

059 — [10985]. The Municipal Committee of Amritaar in session, 

All these are by Bishn Singh. 


Lahosb. 

960. — [11016]. Ulnstrations of the wort Amir bat. ” 

061.-[UOJ7], Do. gf the Sudama Oharitra, 

962.— [11018], Po, of the Eam%an, (Artist unknown). 

Two ancient drawings, one representing in outline, quaint but true, a gentleman 
reflecting previous to swallowing a glass «*ofpby sic which h^ holds^in his hands, and which, 
to judge by his expression, must „ be eniinently disagreeable : the other a* winged angel 
riding on a horse, which oii closer examination is found to he the form of a horse made up 
by a combination of snakes, tigers, bird§, antelojli^' and fishes. These were exhibited an4 
afterwards presented to the Museum by Pandit Ead^ Kishn of Lahore, Them are bne 
or two pative artists at pahore, b]jt th^ir works are n^ of sufficient merit to be described, 
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Oval pictures of Sikli Chiefs ai3;d ladies on ivory are executed by these people, but so 
inferior to the Delhi woi'k as to merit no place in the collection. 

Peshawar. 

Portrait of Khwaja Muhamad Khan. 

Portrait of ITusufziai woman. JHIuhamad ji, of Peshawur. 

KAPTJRTHAnA. 

965. — [llOae]. Album of outline drawings— of birds, figures, plants, 
Kishh SiHOH. These show greater promise of improvement in 
native art than almost anything in the collection. 

966. — -[HOBO]. Study of an agriculturist with his wife followed by a beggar. 
The figures in this were admirable, 

967. — [11087]. Portrait of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan on glass, 

Kashmir. 

968. — [110413]. Portrait of His Highness the Maharaja Eanbir Singh of Jamu and 
Kashmir, G. 0. S. I. 

This is a faithful likeness, but stiffly drawn. 

Paeidkot. 

969. — [11044]. Picture of a rich Hindu beauty ( on ivory ). Thisis well finished 
and colored, but the feet are drawn out of perfective : the figure 
could not stand at all in reality with the feet in such a position. 
A most wonderful drawing — ^perspective apart— showing the 
lamentable results of drinking “ j»st” or decoction of poppies. 

Tbe expressions of tbe persons in various stages of incipient or advanced stupefaction are 
given with painful accuracy. The above are by Gopal Singh of Faridkot. 


963. — [11034] 

964. — [11035] 


970.— [11044] 
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C31.^SS 


MODELS. 


The collection in tlie Exliibition of 1864 was principally rendered interesting by tlie 
number of models of European design, wbicb could find no place in this book at all, were 
it not for the circumstance that they were made by native hands. The Jury’s Eeport is 
given as it is issued, and sufficiently notices these articles. 

White box wood and the wood of Karil fCapjparis a;pliylla) seem to be the materials 
preferred for modelling. The models consisted of the following groups ; — 

Mr. J. Gordon’s models of buildings at Amritsar. 

Models of canal falls, and other canal-engineering contrivances. 

Models of churches. 

Eliminating these, the purely native models were very few. 

976. — [11012], Model of the Taj at Agra in soapstone,, belonging to the Central 

Museum Lahore : it is doubtfully of Punjab workmanship. 

977 . — [ ]. Model of the Tomb of Hazrat Salim Ohisti, at Fattihpdr Sikri^ 

exhibited by Eai Kanaya Lai, Executive Engineer. 

978. — [10997]. Model of the great ‘ Darbar ’ or Sikh temple at Amrii^ar. Exhi- 

bited by Smddr Bhagwan Singh. 

This was made at Amritsar, and is elaborately finished, colored and gilt to represent 
the original. It takes to pieces and exhibits the interior decorated with the embroidered 
canopies, the copy of the Granth ” <fec., &c., in minute /ac simile of the original, 

979 ^ [10957]. Model of the Kutab Minar near Delhi, carved in ivory by Jitu of 

Delhi. 

980 . — [11022]. Model of Jahangir’s Tomb at Sh£dara near Lahore, by Ilahi baksh, 

a Lahore workman, —made of ivory colored. 

Great ingenuity and delicacy of work is displayed by these models. The best model 
of all, that of a Eailway carriage, executed at Lahore, has been already noticed. 

981 . — [11042], Model of the “ Sangla ” or wooden bridge over the Eavi at Chamha, 

( Vide the note on these bridges under Section 0. page 333. ), 

Lastly, there was in the Exliibition of 1864 a small mechanical model of a singing 
bird, made by a workman at l!labba. This article I did not see,^t tbe Jury described it 
as follows : — 

]5Io.> 11,100 is a musical toy B&Sb by the E^ja of hlabha. On winding up the box 
tbe lid opens and discloses a small bird, which flutters its wings and sings in an extremely 
discordant manner, until the machinery and the listener is exhausted. The workman* 
ship is rough, and the toy is of cours® copied from a Parisian ^model, but considerable 
ingenuity has been displayed in tbe imitation.” ’ 
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: they should arise in the midst of war and barbarism ; but for the future there is good 
hme. one who has carefully exf^mined the articles exhibited, not only in the Depart- 
^ ment of Eine Arts, but aKo in thaj^devoted to Manufactures, can fail to haye been struck 


JUEY EEPOET ON THE FINE AET SPECIMENS. 


Jurors 


Major Greneral A. A. Cunynghame, C. B, 


M. 


93rd High- 


^1, A. Haikes, ;Esqr>,; H.;; 
landers. - 

tiieut-Col. it, Maclagan^ E. E.^ Ghulam Mahbub Subhanu 

Baden Powell, Esquire. Lepel Griffin, Esqr.^ B. G. S., Eeporter. 

In scarcely any part of India are the fine arts in so low a Condition as in the’ 
iPaiijab. In Delhi, indeed, which is politically included in the province, the art of paint- 
ing on ivory has for long been cultivated with great success, but in the Paujab proper 
there is, at present, little in painting, sculpture^ or architecture, worthy of notice. The 
reasons foi* this state of things are simple, and it is so desirable that they should be fully 
appreciated, that a few words in explanation of them may not be considered out of place 
in this report* 

During the rule of the Muhamniadan empefor's, in the’ days of their strength and 
still more'" in the days of their weakness and decline, the Panjab was the battle field of 
India. Army after army of invadefa poured down upon its plains from the north-west 
frontier, sometimes successful in reaching Delhi —the object of their ambition— sometime^ 
driven back by the Imperial forces, but always a curse and a scourge to the Panjab^ 
destroying its harvests and decimating its population;^ 

There was no cultivation of the fine arts at that time, for the people were poor 
and it was all they could do to support and defend their families. 

When the Moghal empire fell, the prospects of the fine arts did not improve,- 
The condition of the Panjab between 1760 and 1810 resembled that of England during' 
the reign of Sing John. In every direction rose forts of brick or niuct, the homes of 
petty chiefs and barons, who with two or three hundred horsemen behind them ravaged 
the surrounding country and carried off the plunder to their strongholds. Those of the 
Sikh chiefs who wete the most poiverful, Were only the most successful robbers ; any 
differences between theiU' were only differences of degree. 

At length Eanjit Singh rose to power on the ruins of the Sikh confederacies'. 
But he had won his kingdom by the sword, and had ito reverence for the brush or the 
chisel. His life was passed in incessant war to extend and consolidate his empire, and 
he had no time to devote to the fine arts. Like most of his nobles he was grossly iiliterate, 
and could neither read nor write, and in his Court, in its most brilliant days, there wet'e 
but three men who could be truly called educated. 

The ten years succeeding the death of Eaiyit Singh were years of anarchy and 
revolution, and the Panjab first found rest when, in 1849, it was annexed to the British 
Empire.,, , 

It will^not then bG considered strange that the fine arts have not flourished in this 
province. They are the result of peace and civilization, and it was not to be expected that 
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with the promise of fixture excellence which they display. The native of the Panjab 
possesses many of the qualities which ensure success in art. In common with the 
inhabitants of lower India he has an instinctive appreciation of color, and though without 
any knowkdge of the principles which should regulate its use, is often more happy in 
his combinations than the educated workman of Europe. His color is often exaggerated 
but it is always warm, and rich and fearless. The native artist is also patient : for weeks 
and months he will work at his design, painfully elaborating the most minute details j no 
time is considered too long, no labor too intense to secure perfection in imitation or 
delicacy in execution. The greatest failing in native artists is their ignorance of 
perspective and drawing, and it is fortunate that this want is the most easy to supply. 
Nothing is required but schools of design and judicious instruction to effect a great change 
both in the fine arts themselves, and in art manufactures in the Panjab. 

The Government has at present under consideration a scheme for the establishment 
of a school of design at Lahore, and although the difficulties at first may be great, there 
can be no doubt of the benefits that will evenually result from it. 

Class XXXIIT may be divided into two divisions, one including drawings and 
paintings, the other models. It is proposed to notice these division separately. 

Among the paintings most worthy of notice is a collection by Pundit Manphiil, 
Many in this collection are of considerable antiquity, and it is interesting to note the 
changes in the art during the last three hundred years. Painting has undoubtedly declined 
in the Panjab, and the reasons for its decline are noticed at the beginning of this report. 
I here is a delicacy of treatment about the old paintings which is almost entirely wanting 
in the works of the present day. ^ 


The collection commences at Xo. 11,015, with an interesting series of 15 of the ^ 
Emperors of Delhi. Most of these were painted by Purkhu, an artist in the service of Raja 
Sansar Chand of Katoch, who was a great patron of art, and prepared a fine collection of 
paintings. There is a remarkable clearness of tone and delicacy of handling in most of 
Purkhu s works, but he was not so great a master of color as many other artists inferior 
to him in other respects. His son Ramdyal, who is still living, inherits much of his 
father’s talent. Humber 76 is a clever portrait of Maharaja Gulab Singh, said to be one 
of the best likeness ever taken of that prince. The next painting to it 77, is an interesting 
portrait of Raja Sansar Chand by Purkhu. The series of Muhamadan Saints, Hos. 88 — 100, 
are very interesting. The paintings are by different artists, whose names are unknown, 
and some of them are very old. The most noticeable among them are Bahauddin 
Zakaria, who died at Multan, A. H. 666 ; Syad Julal Bokhari of Uch, A. H. 686 ; and 
Data Ganj Baksh, whose tomb is at Lahore, A. H. 465. An unnumbered portrait of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, said to be an ^mirable likeness, was hung at the entrance of the 
Court ; there are very few really good likenesses of this monarch. The best was taken at 
Rupar in 1831 by Jiun Ram, a painter of Meerut, in the suite of Lord William Bentinck. 
The Pattiala paintings, 11045 — 11049, '’are well executed, especially the portrait of 
Maharaja Harain Singh. • ’ 

But the most clever and truthful paintings in this, class, are the work of Bishan 
Singh of Amritsar. This artist has exhibited no less ^an ten paintings, three of therm of 
considerable size. These latter 10,983—10,985^, repremt the Dmrbars of Maharaja Ranjit ^ 
Singh and Maharaja Shei;. Singh, and the Ji^xmicipaT Commit^^^^ 
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TliG pGrspectivG of tli6 buildings is iiicorroct, but tli© ngurG drabwiiig is 
The color is tasteful and rich, the likeness are good, and the expression 
sis varied and truthful. A series of six pictures, Nos. 10,976— 10,981 of 
illustrating the processes of the shawl manufacture, is equally good, 
f the series are Nos. 10,979 and 10,980, shawl pressing and cleaning. In 
letail is most carefully worked out, yet is not allowed to interfere with the 
design, and the coloring is especially good. 

10,964 is a very curious work illustrating, in different compartments, the 
.a nn in t.lifi TTfl.no'ra, hills. As a naintinsr, however, it has no artistic merit. 



tlie cistern gentle and equable, and preventing tbe destruction of the bed of tlie canaL 
This very interesting model has been more particularly noticed here, as it was observed 
that many visitors to the Exhibition mistook it for a cotton gin. Lieut. Garstin,- Bari 
Boab Canal, exhibited sevei'al Avell executed models connected with the canal works — Nos, 
10,986—10,989. 

Nos. 11,025 and 11,033 were models of the Churches at Gujrat and Berah Ghazi 
Khan, in wood. The workmanship of these was good. 

Two models of bridges were specially worthy of attention. The first ( unnumbered) 
was exhibited by the late Mr. Byrne, Executive Engineer, and represents the bridge lately 
built over the Gaj, near Bharmsala. The design is clever and bold, and being a 
laminated wooden arch, is welL adopted for hill torrents. The second (unnumbered) 
shows five arches of the masonry bridge in course of construction over the Markanda 
torrent near Amballa. This model is most beautifully executed. 

Sirdar Baghwjin Singh exhibits a complete model of the Barbar Sahib, the grea,t 
Sikh Temple, in Amritsar : great care and labour has been expended on^this work. Tlie 
elaborate ornamentation of the temple has been perfectly reproduced, and the whole 
model takes to pieces, showing the interior, which is as highly finished as the exterior. 

Two models in soap-stone are worthy of notice for the delicacy of their workman- 
ship, one representing the Jnma Masjid at Belhi ; and the otlier, exhibited by Kanheya 
Lai, Assistant Engineer, the tomb of Salim Chisti at Eatahpur. A work of equally minute 
and careful detail, is 10,975 by Jitu, theKutb Minar at Belhi, executed in ivory. 

One of the best models in the Bepartment is that of a first class Kailway carriage, 
( unnumbered ). This was entirely made by natives, and is a most creditable production. 
Although on a very small scale, the detail is given well and carefully, and the workman- 
ship is admirab le . ^ 

A thermantidote ( unnumbered ) is also worthy of attention. The machine is 
worked by treddles, and by the same action the water is raised by a force pump to the 
top of the tatties, the surplus returning to the reservoir. 

The last model to be noticed here, is the wooden bridge over the Eavi at Chumba. 
This is a curious and picturesque structure. It was built in its present form about forty 
years ago by Eaja Charrat Singh. The model contributed by the present Eaja gives a 
very exact representation of it. 


PEIZES, 


Models. 


1. Mr. John Gordon’s models. —The Amritsar Town Hall, 

College, Clock Tower, the Ornamental Gat^of the 
Eambagh, ... 

2. Model of Eailway Carriage, ... . ... . 

8, Sirdar Baghw^n Singh’s model of the Barber Sahib at 
Amritsar, V. 


50 with Medal 



Paintmgs, 

Bislien Singli, Amritsar, 

Pattiala State, 

Sani, "book of paintings, ... 

Kislien Singh of Elapurthalla, a book of paintings. 


MEDALS AND CEETIEICATES. 
Model of the Kntb at Delhi, ... ... 

Model of Therm antidote, ... 

The Madhopnr models, 

The Grnjrat and Dera Ghazi Elian Churches, 
Model of Bridge over the Eavi, 


Certificate. 


Do. 

Medal. 





Caps-^mbroi-dorod-at Delia, p. 156 . 

Bo. from Posliavrur, No, 662 t). 117 
Carnages— ;S<?e Carts. 

Do. of European fashion made in tlio 
Panjab. Eeport on—]), 219. 

Co. by Bhajjaii Lai, p. 250. 

p 250 of Amritsar, 

Carpets (Cotton ), p. 10 — 11. 

Do, Dcraj at— Notice of, p. 51. 

Labore Central Jail, p. 26, 

Do, ( Woollen), p. 26. 

Carpenter, bis tools, p. 299. 
Carts-Native-Tlie parts of -described. 

Do. Native— Advantages of— p 2 I 0 
Do. loads they carry, p. 

Carved Work— (Class XV, Division 11) p. 205, 
Carving— Conspectus of, p. xviii. 

Do. See Ivory. 

Carved sticks p. ,205. 

Casting metal vessels described, p. 141. 
Cataract— Native implements for treatment 
or, p. 266. 

Central Asia — Dresses from — in Labore 
Museum, p. 120. 

Cbairs of Cujrat, p, 204. 

Cbair— G-ujrat. ( Vern. Tnd ) 

Cjiapiun, Mr. 11., Sliawls desigucnl by, No, 

356—302, p. 45. 

Cbaractors— Writing. 

Cbeose-makor, bis apparatus, n. 307. 


Ad^e — bkui in using, p. 290 . 

Agricultural Tools and Implements, p. 310. 
Agricultural Tools in tbe Hills, p. 316-7. 
Agricultural Implements— Jury Eeport on, 

Amputation— Native nietbod of, p. 265. 
Amulets, pp. 177, 179. 

Arcbiteetux’e — Styles of, p. 322. 

See also “ Building.’' 

Armour — Cbain armour,' p. 294. 

Armour and Arms, inlaid, p. 203. and No. 828 

p. 168. 

Armourer's art, ]>. 144. 

Armour— Miscellaneous— as maces, war- 

quoits Ac., p. 205. 

Arrows— iSkc Bow and arrows. 

Art — See Fine Arts. 

Do. Scbools of — p. xxi. 

Astrolabe described, p. 262. 

Astronomical instruments, p. 260. 


B^bnl " work of Delhi, p. 186—7. 
Barrel— G-im. 

Betel nut, used for knife bandies, p. 145. 
Blacksmitb’s tools, p. 151. 

Blankets, p. 28. 

Do. No. 228—242, p. 29. 

Boats of tlie Indus described, p. 256. 

Do. of Kashmir described, p. 255. 

Do. used on Panjab Elvers, p. 253. 
Bookbinder, bis tools, p. 304. 

Boring — See Ear-borer. 

Do. See Gun. 

Bracelets of lac, p. 242, 

Bow and arrows, bow made, p. 295. 
Bridges— Pile— of Kaslimir, p. 335. 

Do. Notes on — p. 333. 

Do. Varieties of— in tbe hills, p. 33^ 
Building— Contrivances for— Class XXX 


Cobbler, bis tools, p. 304 — 5. 

Calcines in pottery, bow made, p. 221. 
Calotropis fibre— Fabrics from, p. 75- . 
Cannon— Iron— bow made, p. 284. - n 
Do. Practice of casting — by natives, 

p. 282 /; 

Do. Small portable — ^invented by 'Gnlab 

Singb, p. 284. ^ ,> 

Do. Tbe gun “ Zamzama ” 'desorihed, 
p. 282--;8. , •■''I''; I .4*4 

'1)0; ' Speoiiiieji|!of7-3srp,.567''&®,,pJj!f^' 
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Dressfi ol: Simla ITill States, i 
Do. Yarkand, p. 120, 
Drums — See Music. 

Dyer, Lis apparatus, p. 200. 
Dyeing sLawl described 


Cotton manufactures (Class Y), p. 1 — 

Do. do. General view of, p. iii. 

Do. clotL preferred to wool, p. 28. 

Do. do. Localities of— p. 2. 

Do. prints, p. IB. 

Do, See Saw-gins, p. 310. 

Cutlery — General account of — in Jury Report, 
p. 152—8. 

Do. Jury Eeport on tlie collection of 1864, 

p. 152. 

Do. of Liidliiana ISTo. 736 — 740, p. 145. 
Do. Progress in — at Sealkote, Dclki and 
W azirabad. 

Do. Eeport of Jury on (1864), p. 152, 

Do. at Sealkote — Method of working — 
described p. 146—7. 

Do. of Slialix)ur, p. 148. 

Do. (Sub-class C.) p. 144—152. 

Do. of W azirab ad and ISt izamabad, p. 147. 


Earboring operation describtal, p, 268. 
Embossing and closing in metal, -]>. 185. 
Embroidery (Class iX ), ]). 1)6— lOO. 

Ditto ditto General view of, ML 
Ditto Coarse — worn by peasantry, Yo 

022, &c., p. l('K). ' 

Ditto of Delhi, p. 00. 

Ditto Xo. 502, &c., ]). 00, 

Embroidery of Deraj at, p. 100. 

Ditto Ludhiana, p. 08. 

Ditto Kashmir, p. 98. 

Ditto Ludhiana. Si)ecimens, Ko 

605— OOO, ]). 90. 

Ditto Patterns, Method of tracin^-- 

p. 08—9. ^ 

Ditto Two principal kinds of, p. 90. 

Ditto on leather, Kasiir, Lahore 

p. 100. 

Ditto in gold— Process described 

p. 06—7. 

Enamelling— The art of —described, p. 184 
101 . ^ 
Enamelling at Jaipur, &c., p. 102. 

Enamel — Black — done at Lahore, p. 191 2. 

Encaustic, tiling called ‘kasi’ — Origin of the 
term, p. 233. 

Eneansiic tiling, p. 220. 

Engraver— /See Seal. 


Daggep, p. 292. 

Dancer on tight rope, his apparatus Ac., p. 309. 
Daphne fibre — Paper — made from, p. 80—81. 

Do. paper of Nepal, p. 81. 

Deodar — Durability of, p. 332. 

Design — Skill in. flat — as oxiposed to solid, xiii. 
Diamond — Art of cutting, p. 193. 

Diamond — Tlie Kohinur— History of, p. 195. 

Ditto Tavernier’s account of, p. 197. 
Dramngs in outline by Kishn Das, No. 965, 
p. 352. 

Drawings and Paintings, p. 350. 

Dress ( Class X ) Conspectus of, p. xv. 
Dresses worn in the Punjab — General account 
of, p. 101. 

Dress of the Hill districts, p. 106-7. 

Do. Eakirs — Note on, p. 118. 

Dresses of the Frontier, p. 113- 
Dress— Articles of — from the hills, detafiecL n. 
110 . 

Dress of Ambala District, p. 104. 

Do. Efdti people, p. 119. 

Do. Buimoo district and Waziris, p. 134. 
Do. of castes iiihabitiiig the plains, p. 101* 
Do. Chumba, p. 112: 

Do. Chumba, further particulars, p. 120. 
Dress of Hazara district, p. 114. 

Do. Hindu castes, p. 102. 

Do. Kulu people, p. 107. 

Dresses of Ladakh p. 108— Further details 
about, p. 119. 

Dress of Lahiil, cost of, p. 111. 

Do. Lahore, Amritsar, p. 102. 

Do. Lama, p. 111. 

Do. Musulmans, p. 102. 

Do. Munshis, p, 102. 

Dresses of Peshawar, p, 116. 

Dress of people of Bpiti, p. 109. 

Dross^of Sikhs, p. 103., \ ft 

Do. Sirsa district, 104, ' m 
n J)o.. Shahpur tfesferlct, p, i0f,f 


Fancy cottoii cloths, ]). 9. 

Fancy Manufactures (Class XX), p. 241— 2. 
Felt of Central Asia— See No. 3i I, p. 38. 

Ditto No. 265, i). 30. 

Fibrous Manufactures, Cla ssVIII(p, 74—90). 
Do. ditto General view of— xi et 

6‘eq. 

Do. ditto not being woven, p. 85, 

et se(/. 

Filigree— Silver— work, p. 25, p. 167. 

Fine Arts— Introductory note on, p. 341. 

^ Ditto Jury Eeport on, p. 354—8. 

Ditto in Paujab— Backward state ac- 
counted for, 35. 

Ditto Points of defect and excellence, ii. 
Ditto In what respects native artists 
succeed, p. 365. 

Ditto want of perception of natives in 
matters requisite for, p. 343. 

Firearms, ( Division II of Class XXVIII I 
p. 285. ^ 

Flax— Indian— worked up at Belfast, p. 75. 
Flowers imitated in paper. No. ^847, 

J)itto r " - in waXjNp. 8#, p. 24 |J^ ; ; 
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'ly-ilaps earTc<l from wood and ivory, p. 210. 
'urnirure (Class XV, Division I), p.‘'2()3. 
.Ditto Progress in design and inannfac- 
tnre, p. 2i.)0 — 7. 

Xlitto See Wood Garvin g. 


Hardware, p. 143. 

Hats ( straw ) iiiacle at Lahore Jail, No. 590, 
p. 89. 

Hides—fe Leatlier. 

Hills—Agricultnrc of tlie—p. 316. 
Horticultural imxdemcnts, p. 321. 

Houses of Cliamba ajid Pangi, p. 327. 

Bo, of BasaMr, p. 330. 

Bo. of Spiti, p. 330. 

Bo. of Hulu, p. 328, 

Bo. of Kaslimir, described, p. 331. 

Bo. of Ladakli, p. 329. 

Bo. of Placli, p. 329. 

Bo. in tlie mountamous Bistricts, p. 327. 
Do. of the poor ( Shahpnr District ), 
described, p. 324—5. 

Bo. of tlio peasantry, Cis- Sutlej, p. 325. 
Bo. of tbe peasantry described, (Sealkot), 
p. 324. ^ 

Bo. of tlie peasantry— Atfcemxit to improvcj 
p. 323. f» 

Bo. of tlie peasantry, described, p. 323. 
Houses of tlie wealthy, described, p. 323—4.' 
Howitzer, native, p. 284. 


Inlaid, work in gold, p. 3 67 et seq. 

IHuminated books, p. 148 — 9. 

Instruments, Astronomical, &c., p. 260. 

Bo. of Music— Class XXVI, pp. 
270—79. 

Instruments, Pliilosophical, Class XXL p. 

259. \ 

lustruments— Surgical— Jury Keport on, p. 
268-9. 

Instruments— Surgical, p. 264—5. 
Instruments — Surgical. 

Instruments for weighing &c., Class XXIII, 
p. 258. 

Irrigation— Machinery for, p. 243, 

Iron used for gun-barrel making, p, 287—8. 
Ivory bracelets— Manufacture of, p. 214—5. 
Do. carving— Jury Heport on — extracted, 

Do. Carving (Class XVI,) p. 214, 

Do. Paintings on— p. 3'50. 

Do. from ivud elephants, preferred, p. 214. 
Do, whence obtained, p. 214. 


Jad0“-^rticles o% p, 202* 

Do, ' f i ^ 
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Jewellery-- (Cluipter XIH), p. 175—184 
Do. Conspectus of, }D- 

Do. Contrast between tKe — of liills and 

plains, p. 175. 

Do. Great variety of nomenclature for, 


Locks — Ing-enioiis puzzle, Xo. 911, p. 281. 
Looking'glaRs making, p. 2;19, 24*0. 

Loom-— Parts ot — described, p. 297. 

Loom— Miniature used l:>y gold lace-maker 
p. m 


p. 175. 

a means of saving money to pea- 
santy, p. 175. 

Art of chasing and embossing — 
described, p. 185. 
of Cliumba, p. 17C. 
of Lahul, p. 176. 
of Ladakh, p. 177. 
of Pangi, p. 176. 
of Spiti, p. 177. 
of Delhi, p. 186. 
of the Deraj at, p, 178. 
of Hazara, p. 176. 
of Kulu, p. 178. 

worn in the idains. List of, p. 
181—183. 

M5de of finishing, p. 184, 

Method of sotting stones for, p. 
186. 

Prizes awarded for — in 1864, p. 
190. 

Ee])ort on— by Jury of Exhibition 
in 1864, p. 189, 
of Sliahpur, p. 1799 
of Simla States, p. 178. 


Maeliinery (Sec. C ). Introductory view of 
p. 242.* 

Machines for raising water, ( Class XXII ) 

■ p. 243. ■■ 

Machines, small, for various inirposes, ( Class 
XXVII ),p. 280. ^ ’ 

Manufactures — General account of, p. i — xxii. 
Manual trades — See Tools. 

Mason — See S tone- cutfer. 

Matting, how made, (Xo. 381,) p. 85, 303, 
Mendicants, their dress &c., p. 118. 
Mctanm^^nianufacto^^ (Class XII ), p. 

Metals— Xon-precious — Work in, 137 

155. 

Metals— Precious— Work in, p. 156—201. 
Metal workers tools, p. 150. 

Metal work — Conspectus of, p. xv. 

Metal vessels, liow made, p, 141. 

Mirrors of steel, Xo. 771, p. 150 
Models (Class XXXY). p. 353. 

Do. of European design, described, p. 356. 
Do. of railway carriage, p. 252. 
Moorcroft’s account of "shawl manufacture 
p. 36. ' 

Museum— Dresses in the Lahore— described* 
_p. 119. 

Musicians held in contempt, p. 270. 

Musical Instruments Class XXYL 270 Q 

Ditto ditto Drums, p. 278-9. 
Musical Instruments— Miscellaneous, p. 278. 
Music— Octaves and notes used in, p. 270. 
Do. prohibited to Mohamedans, p. 270. * . 
Do. System of — p. 270. 

Do. Stringed instruments of, p. 272 — 3. 
Music— Wind instruments of, pi 277—8. 
Musical toy of Xabha, p. 353. 

Muslins, p. 9. 


Kaolin* 


'Sec Pottery. 

Kincob — See the Yornacular Index. 
Knives — Prizes awarded for, p. 153. 


Lac bracelets (Xo. 860), p. 242. 

Lace made of paper, p. 242. 

Lacquer, how made, p. 212. 

Lacquered wuare of the Derajat, p. 213, 


Lacquered ware (Class XY, Division III 
p. 213. 

Lapidary, his trade, p. 193. 

Leather ( Class X ) Conspectus of, xv. 

Do. work ( Class XI ), p. 121—132. 
Leather of K^bul, p. 124. 

Do. Pesham ar, p. 124, 131. 

Do. KM)iil, ];). 124, 131. 

Do. Xurpur, p. 122. 

Do. Kaiigra, p. 123, 126. 

Do. Gujrat, p. 123. 

Do. Hushyarpitr, p. 126. 


Xflives power of workmanship p. 259. 
Xeedlemaker, liis trade described, p. 301. 
Xose mending— Surgical process in Kangra, 
p. 267. ® 


’Do. ^ Simdistnctv^. 125-^. , 

Do., . “workTof Simla;, p. 614— 1^6. 

Do. htika vases, Xoi 671, Ac.,'p. 125. 
Lime — Excellence of-^in ancient buildings, p. 
' ' ^ 322. 

; Iwks— Kinds used' by aatijres, (Wo, 

c. ; p, 280. ^ ■ .. ! ' ♦* 


Obstetric art and practice. 
Ordnance^andAxms (Class XXVHI) p. 282— 

Ornaments — See Jewellery. 

Ornamental Manufactures (Class XX,) p. 241 





Pottery Jury Koport on, p. 932. 

I)o. riln descnl}ed, p. 225. 

Do. of Laliore and otlmr Jails, p. 922 — 22 1 . 

Do. Pccaliar kind from l)cfa Isnilu 

Zlian, jh 231. 

Do. Eolitak, ]), 228. 

Do. Toys in, p. 230. 

Do. Vessels of large size of Lumcd-^ 

Husliyarpur, p. 230. 

Potter’s wlieel and tools deseriked, |)- 228. 

Do. ivlieel described ])y tlio Jury. p. 232. 
Prayer wlieel of Tliibet described, p. 111. 
Precious metals— Work in—Class XIIj 
^ Division IT, p. 15G— 174 
Print— Cotton. 


Paintnigs ( Class XXXIV ), p, 350. 

Ditto from Amritsar, p. 351. 

Ditto Xapnrtkala, ]). 352 . 

Ditto iXsInuvur, p. 352. 

Ditto Patyala, p. 352. 

Ditto Jiirys remarks on tbe notcwortliy 
ones in tlie 18tM collection, p. 355. 
Painted ware of Xaslimir, p. 218. 

Palm (Cliamcerojis) of tlie frontier— Fabrics 
froim Xo. 583, p. 86. 

'Do. leal; matting, fans Ac., p. 80. 

Paper (pi\-is:i(ai IE of Class ■\'TII), p. 77—84 
Do. from flax, Xo. 572, p. 82. 

Do. BiUea roots, Xo. 574, p. 83. 

Do. Plantain fibre, Xo. 574 p. 83. 

Do. Maize Ac., Xo. 576, p. 83. 

Do. itags, Xo. 509, p. 82. 

Do. Palm leaf, X*o. 570, ]>. 82. 

Do. Ehiisa, Xo. 571, p. 82. 

Do. i urthcr account of process of making- 
in Jury Ee]xh't. p. 92 — 3. 

Do. flowers, Xo. 817, p. 211. 

Do. Jiu’y Eeport on, p. 91 — 95. 

Do, History of, p. E)0. 

Do. of Kaslimir— Process of making kept 
secret, p. 95. 

Do. of Easlmur Xo. 577, p. 83. 

Do. making described, p. 77. 

Do. making, only by Moliamedans, p. 91. 
Do. made at jails of fibres, p. 79 et ^cq. 

Do. of Sealkote, p. 560—78. 

Papier maclie ware, p. 218 ^’c. 

Patterns and the name.s of them used in 
Xashmir shawls, p. 39—40. 

Pattern— See Bedgiu 

Pearl borer, his trade described, p. 192. 

Pee[' -shows, Xo. 851, p. 24d. 

Persian wheel — See WelJ, 

Pith— Toys made of, Xo. 850, p. 241. 
Plasma— A translucent green stone brought 
from Central Asia, see Xo. 704, p. 148. 
Plating in gold and silver described, p. 173. 
Plough— Description of, p. 314. 

Powder-horn -'Ancient kind of, p. 202. 

Po reel ain — See Pottery. 

Pottery ( Class XVIII ), p. 220—231. 

Do.. Attempts to make from supnosed 
kaolin, p. 220. ^ 

Do, Black and silver-of Hazara Ac. p, 321, 

Do. Colors produced in—p. 223. 

Do. Conspectus of — p. xix. 

Do. clay — Sorts of, p. 225 —0, p. 239. ^ 

Do. Finer kind not used ; reason for this, 
p. 233. 

Do. G-lazed’-Enumeration of specimens, 

‘ p.,220. vX' . ,„iA ,,, , 

Do. _ ^ png^azecT^ p. ’ ’ , . 

Do. imitated from Europegin patterns at 


P-ailway carriage— Model of, p. 2o2. 
llailway xflnnt, ]>. 252. 

Eazors, p. 7^11—145. 

Eifle — ■/S'ce Gun. 

Eillc-boring — Xaiive process oE, p. 289 — 9fk 
Eopes of goat hair Xo. 41. 1 Ac., p. 49, 

Do. ■ of munj, Xo. 586, p. 87. 

Eo])e of various fibres, Xo. 587—589, 89. 

Eopo twister or maker, his apparatus des- 
cribed, p.'303. 

Eussia leather — Process of making, p. 124. 


Saddlery — Xative — described, p. 132. 

Sandals, p. 134. 

Batin — Eussian, p. 63. 

Sawgins — Experiments with, p. 314 
Seal engraver, his trade, p. 193. 

Serpentine — Cups of, p. 262. 

Shawls of Amritsar, p. 43 et seq. 

Ditto, Xurxnir, p. 42. 

Ditto Gujrat, p. 42. 

Shawls — ^ Adulteration of, p. 43. 

Ditto Altering and joining of, p. 46* 

Ditto General account, p." 33,. 

Ditto of Ludhiana, ]3. 42. 

Shawl edging— Sealkot manufacture, p .45* , 

Do. making — Account of p. 36. 

Slrawls— Eeport of Jury on, p. 53 — 55. 

Shawl duty— How levied in Xashmir, p. 46. 
Shawls of plain shawl wool, { Sub-class B. Y 
(flass yx, ^ 47. 

Shawl patterns^ clesorihed, p. 39—40. 

Do. wobl — ^Localities and qualities of, p. 33i 
Do. ,, do. Method of cleaning, ]>; 3^ 

Do. do. fabrics of Xashimr describedj 

“’Dp* generaljdescrfbe^^ 
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Sliawl T^'ool—Imports o£ real and Kirmam 
wool compared, p. 94. 

Shawls —'X^aluo ol cxx)orts from Pitnial"), p. 44 
Shawls woven in tlie Punjab, p. 41. 

Shells ( ordnance ) maniifactnre described, 
p. 284 

Shoes — Description of the varieties worn in 
the Punjab, p. 133-4 
Shoes of Deltii, p, 135. 

Shoes worn in Derajat, p. 133. 

Shoes of straw and grass used in the hills — 
See Class X, p. 110, 111. 

Shoes worn in the Hills, Xo. 707 — 12, p. 133. 
Silk fabrics — General view of, p. viii. 

Ditto met vith in the Punjab — List 
of, p. 65. 

Silk fabrics (Class YII), p. 57—73. 

„ fringe-maker’s tools, p. 298. 

,, manufactures — Prizes awarded, i). 73. 

„ Price of— ill the raw state, ‘_‘p. 57. 

„ * throwing,'* p. 58. 

„ threi) 4 :l dyeing, described, p. 60. 

„ winding, described, p. 58. 

,, weaving, described, p. 61. 

Silver articles for use or ornament ( Sub- 
Class C, Class XIT ), p. 165. 

Silver hligrcc work, No. 825, &c., p. 107. 
Silvering glass— Art of, Xo. 840, p. 238. 
Silver plating. See Pluting. 

Silvering on lac — Process of — -p. 242. 

Silver work of Kashmir, p. 165 — 167. 

Smhon — Application of — in a toy, ( Xo, 859 ), 
p. 242.^ 

Skins. — See Kangra leather. 

Snulf boxes, Xo, 810, p. 165. 

Soap making described, p. 308. 

Spangles — Manufacture of, p. 161. 

Steel of Sealkot — Method of w* orkiug, p. 146-7. 

,, wdiencc obtained, p. 144-5. 

Sticks — Carving on, j). 205. 

Stone-cutter, his tools, p. 305. 

Stone-polisher, his trade, X). 193. 

String (cotton), ]>. 12. 

Sugar-cane mills — Defeets of, p. 331. 

Ditto mill— Mr. Buchanan’s design p. 319, 
Sugar-cane press — Mil. BucHANiLK’simjirove- 
ments in, p. 313-4. 

Sim dial — Xovci application of, ( Xo. 852 ), 
p. 241. 

Surgical instruments of Sealkot sent to Paris 
in 1867, p. 144. 

Surgical instruments made at Sealkotc j>. 262. 
Ditto ditto Class XXV, p. 264— 

269. 

Ditto ditto Ee}xprt on— p. 269. 

‘ Surgery — Sta^e of among natives, p. 265, 
Swords, p- 291. 

Swords of Peshaw’-ar, p. 150. 

Swords of Lahore make (Xo. 765 — ^770) p. 160. 
S'^'ords show^ lighting, p. 293. ^ 

. Ditto Varieties of— at Pef^hawar, p.^93. 
Bweetmeat-maker, his ttpparat\-yS; p. 306, 


Table linen, Ac., ]>. 10. 

Tanning Pi-ocess oE, x>.J121. 

Tape — Specimens of, Xo. 158 — 170, p. 12. 
Tayeuxi E ll’s ae(*ouut of the Koh-i-niir dia- 
mond, ]>. 197. 

Teapot — Curious form of-used in S]nti, 14Ch 
Do. used in Kashmir, p. 33 — 40. 

Tents, j). 13. 

Thibet teapots, p. 140. 

Do. metal wmrk, p. 1 10. 

Do. Lamas dress, x>. Ill — 119. 

Tin foil p. 142. 

Tinsel, Method of making, p. 161. 

Do. ornament maker, i). 19 L. 

Tinder ^Jouclies used in the Hills, ]3. 177. 
Tools and iiimlements used by vaiious trades 
( Class XXIX ), p. 296— 321. 

Tools used in Agriculture, ]y. 310. 

Do. of the armourer, p. 300. 

Do. book-binder, p. 304 

Do. blacksmith, j). 151. 

Do. used in blasting, cpiarrying, &c., p. 306. 
Do. used by clieese-maker, j)- 607. 

Do. of the cobbler, x>. 304. 

Do. the caipenter, 13. 299. 

Do. the coiner, p. 301. 

Do. the firework maker, p. 302. 

Do. the grain parcher. 

Do. and imx)lements of sweetmeat sellcr,^ 
p. 306. 

Do. of the ink- seller. 

Do. kite-maker, p. 302. 

Do. leather gilder, p. 304. 

Do. mat-wmaver, p. 303. 

Do. metal vrorker, p. 150. 

Do. Bhartyi ” and “ Tatyar,” p. 141. 

Do. millstone rougher, p, 300. 

Do. needle-maker, p. 301. 

Do. rope twister, p. 303. 

Do. X)aper maker, ]>, 92, 3, 305. 

Do. pipe stem maker, p. 302. 

Do. xfieater of cloth, p. 298. 

Do. X>ulse grinder ( Papargar ). 

Do, soap-boiler. 

Do. saddler, p. 304. 

Do. silk dyer, ]>. 299. 

Do. silk fringe and lace maker, p. 298. 

D^. stone cutter, j). 305. 

Do. tight rope dancer, p. 309, 

Do. tobacconist, p. 308. 

Do. weaver, p. 297. 

Do. whitesmith or tinman, p. 302. 

Do. wrestler, p. 308-9. 

Towels made at Jails, Xos. 139 to 145, p. 10, 
Toys . — See p. 241. 

Tirades . — See Tools. 

Trappings . — See Saddlery. 

Tribal colors, resemblance to the Scotch tar- 
tans, see |)- 116. 

Trousers^Varieties of? p* 102-3. 
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Tiimiiig — Xaiivc latlie described, p. 212. 
TiLTiied' wood ware (Class XY, Division III), 

p. 211. 

Turbaus— '\'arieties of, p. lOll-l 


"Wire-drawing — Tlircc successive processes 
described, p. 159— 161. 

Ditto testing the ingot or kandla, 

p. 157. 

Ditto tax on tbc ingots, p. 157. 

Ditto gil ding the ingot bow oifected, 

. p. 158.. " ' ■ 

Ditto confederation of workmen, 

p. 157. 

Wire — Gold — Excessive iineness of, p. 170. 
Wood carving — Jury Eeport on, p. 206. 

Do. Manufactures in — ( Class XY ), p. 203. 
Woollen clotli of Spit! Xo. 296 &c., p. 31 — 2. 
Do. fabrics — General view ob et seq, vi. 

Do. ditto General descriplnni, of — as 

met witb in tlie Punjab, p. 25. 
Do. ditto of slieep’s wool, p. 26 — 32. 

Do. ditto of skav'l wool, p. 33—10. 

Do. ditto of goat bair &c.. p. 49 — 50. 

Do. ditto List of, p. 50. 

Do. ditto Prizes awarded to, p. 52. 

Do. ditto ( Class V''t ) p. 25 — 52. 

Do.' mannfaclnros — Miseelbn^eous, p. 30. 
Do. ditto of tbc Hill Districts 

p, 31 et rS'fq. 

Wool — Sbawl— Meibod of: cleaning, p. 36. 
Yib^ol — Sec Sbawl- wool. 

Y^restler, bis apparatus, p. 308. 

Writing witb. tbc nail }>. 34, eb seq. 

Do. S])ecimens of — Class XXXIII, 

p. 347. , 


YelTct, p. 63. 

Yertu — Artii'les of (Class XIY), p. 202. 
Tessels of a bousebold, described, p. 138-9. 
Vessels of brass &c. bow made, p. 141. 
Ycterinary surgery — Xative j)ractice of, 

p. 208. 


Water wheels in .Hazara, p. 320-1, 

Wax flowers, p. 849 — 241. 

Web — Weaver’s metbod of preparing, p. 1. 
Weaving — Four styles of, p. 2. 

Weaver — Tools of, p. 297. 

Weigbing and measuring — Instruments for- 
p. 258. 

Wells — Metbod of sinking, p. 337. 
Well-sinker, bis work described, p. 337. 
Well sinking— Costs of, p. 338-9. 

Well — Parts of its aimaratus described, 
244-5. 

Wheels of a cart bow made, p. 247. 
"Wire-drawbig— Processes described, et Si 
'p. 157. 


■.’■Vlft'i Tf r, 
At » 








YE.RN'ACULi^R INDEX AND GLOSSxiRY, 


The vame of a dishfet 2>^a€ed afte?^ a word indicates that the term 
2Ji:’ = Panjdhi r P." ” Persian ; “ RT = Hindi; AT = Amhic • 8 


Abklior'a, AbEoratutidar, adrinlcnig pot, 
with or without a spout (tdd) ; has a 
handle and hcl, 

Ahra lihal a print coverlot, 

Aliraii, a heavy square anvil without 
points, {et, jyrom), 

Abshar, a stripe pattern. No. 317, 

Adda (Cis- Sutlej) == Kutta, q. v. 

a stand or box, for supporting any 

apparatus, 

the beam which supports the 

moveable mast in a river boat, 

Addi, an iron bar, in the native turning 
frame or lathe, 

blocks carrying the wheels of an 

ekka, &o., 

Adhotar, coarse muslin, 

Afghan Dress, see Peshawar, 

Aftaba, a brass ewer from which water is 
poured into the silfchi, 

A 'gal, (Hills) a crowbar, 

Agaura, one of the ‘ tabla * or pair of 
drums with a spot, No. 904, 

*Aina Saz, a looking-glass maker, 

Ak = hfaddr, q. r., 

Akdli = Nihang, q, in, 

Alla, (Cis- Sutlej) a cupboard, 

Alacha, a Kabuli silk ]piece used to make 
paijamas, ^ 

Alfa, a peculiar kind of shirt, worn by 
beggars and ** fakirs,” 

Alghoza — a flageolet, No. 881, 

Alwan, plain cloth of pashmina, 

, yak tara — Alwan (q. -r,) of single 

thread, 

, plain woven pashmina or shavd 

wool cloth, 

, imported cloth of Turkey, red 

color, 

Amama, a large loo^e turban of shawl^ 
&c., worn by Musulmans, 

Alwdn dotara, shawl wool cloth woven 
with fine double thread, No. 401, ... 

woven of double thread, 

hence richer and heavier than the 
‘yak tara’ fabric, 

, ; ’ “ ' ; ' p"' , . , .'"d s; " 


^moaia uistnct, dress of ... 104 

Amli-kar— Needle or hand- worked, as 
opposed to kunikar or loom- woven * 
or shawls, 35 

Amritsar, shawls of ... 42 

Anchal, very broad gold or silver ribbon, 

or edging, ... 16 

Anant, (No. 74 Jewellery), 

A nda, (Cis-Sutlej), the ring round tlie 

axle-tree, ^ 247 

A'nk, an eye j— part of a bahli or bullock 

carriage, 247 

Anga, see Angarka— it is the body part 
of the Angarka without the skirt 
and tails, 403 

Angfii, a small fire place> a portable fur- 

... 298 

Angocha, asmall sheet of printed cotton, 189-13 

Angarka, a sort of long coat, fitting tight 
to the body, and hanging down be- 
low the knee, opening in front, ... 302 

Angushtri, (No. 89 Jewellery), ... 183 

Angushtana, (No. 91 Jewellery), ... 183 

Angushtri = Mnndri, q. v., 

Anguthi = Angushtri, 2^. y., ... 183 

Angya = Anga, q, n,, 

Anjani, manganese used in making 

pottery glaze, ... 221 

A'r— 'the cross-yard supporting a square 

sail, ... 254 

Areridn : (well gear), &C., ... 245 

Arli, side bars or pins, in a yoke for 

oxen, ... 3^, 

Arl-kash (or parnai kash) a sawyer, ... hW 

AV, a cobbler’s awl 

kundiwala : an awl with hole for the 

thread used in leather stitching, 305 

— a bridge of a'^s^rangi, &Cy No. 874 ... 276 

Ar5,, a big saw, ... 199 

A'san, a small pile carpet to kneel on at 

grayer time, ^ 51 

AshM, a kmdf)f small gold coin, sk. ^^2 
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Asl-tus, tlie finest and softest sliawl wool, 
No. 40B, 

Astar (pottery), a coating of paint or 
varnisli, preparatory to the applica- 
tion of some delicate color, 

Astarlab, an astrolabe, 

Ataf, an amateur musician, 

Attard^n, (No. 68, Jewellery) 

a casket fitted with vases for 

holding a'tr or perfume essences, No. 

, :815, " 

A'teran, frame for winding off thread pre- 
vious to fornaing skeins, 

A'tishb^z, fire- work maker, 

Atlas, Satin, 

Au 2 ;ar-~(A) = Hathy^r, 

Awan, (Cis- Sutlej) the axle. 


Baitak, a- house with an open sitting, 
room on the 1st floor, 

Bakhari, a tank with an iron bottom and 
furnace below, used in soap boiling, 
Bala, (23, Jewell eiy ), 

Bala Bala-kh Ac., Khungridar (No. 34 
Jewellery), 

Balti province ; dress, of 
Baltoa, a big bucket for water, 

Bali Bahadur!, ( No. 30 Jewellery ) 

Bali, (No. 30 Jewellery ), 

Bali-pati, (Montgomery district) earrings 
■worn by both sexes, 

Banat, broad-cloth, English or Persian, 
Bauawa, a kind of fakir, 

Bandiik rakh-dar, a gun — ^rifie bored, ... 
Banduk, a gun ; or matchlock, 

toradar, a matckioek fired wntli 

a slow match, 

Bandiik mah sipaia : a heavy gun requir- 
ing a sort of pronged support, 
No. 928, 

Banduk masalddar, a gun fired with. 
a percussion cap. ^ “ Masala ” the 

percussion composition in the cap ), 
Banduk patharkalah, a matchlock with 
fiint pan, 

Bandar, the strings attached to a sail for 
reefing, 

Banjara, the native oculist: his skill 
described, 

Bannu, a woman’s veil, 

Band (No. 87, Jewellen^y ), 

Bank, a large vice for bench or table use, 
B^nk, a large sword, used in show figlit- 

Ban-kath, coarse catechu, 

Bankiya, a sort of scoop used bv tur- 
ners, 

Bankau, (No. 82 Jewellery ), 

Ban munj, string, No. 886, 

Bannuchi, dress of people, 

Bansfi, ( H. ) a flute. No. 879, 

Bara, the holes in a “ jandri ” or wire- 
drawer’s 'steel plate, 

Barb a polishing pasi^ used by lapidaries. 
Ban, (well gear). 

Bark, ( Kabul ) a fabric of cameFs hair, 
_(soft), 

Barajari, an open garden house or pa- 
vilion 
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Barl>a, a sort of file used in enamellmg ' 

work, ... 191 

Bard, a sheet like ^loi, ’ ..,51 

Bark shutri, camel hair cloth, Xo, 431,.,. 50 

Barila, (well gear), ... 245 

Barma ( Barnia— kanidncM ) * bow and 

drill ' for boriug holes, ... 299 

Barmaiir dress, described, ... 120 

Barta, a wooden bar, covered with a 
polishing composition used hy stone 
carvers, ... 306 

Barta, a needle maker’s grinding wheel, 301 

Barwata, ( No. 22 Jewellery ), ... igi 

Baryan, a kind of fried cake, made by 

^ptipargars’, 307 

Basola = tesha, q. v., 

Batti, a caudle — a roll or stick of seal- 
ing wax, lacquer or any other sub- 
stance made up in this form, ... 212 

Batti, a leather tag, part of a fiddle 

No„ ,874, . . .. ... , 276 

Baai-gar, a tight rope dancer^ ... 309 

Bazu, an arm : { ’well gear ) ... 244 

Bazilband, (No. 71 Jewellery) ... 183 

Behia, the native cotton cleaning roller, 1 
Belna, a rolling pin, see chakla, 

Belna, a screw and roller apparatus, for 

cleaning cotton, ... 310 

Belna, the sugar-cane press, ... 313 

Betar = Salotri q. v., 

Bhalohai : ( well gear ) ... 244 

Bhangi, the scavenger caste, ... 192 

Bel (towards Sind), = Chhiim, q.v. 

Bora, the rope of a dhankli, q. v. ... 244 

Beri, a large heavy boat, its construction 

and parts described, . . . 253-4 

Bharmar Lahori, a kind of matchlock 

used by the Sikh army, ... 286 

Bharty^, a maker of brass vessels ; see 

taty^r, ... 141 

Bharota = Bliukran q. 

Bharpunja, orBharpdnja, a grainparcher, # 307 

Bhatra, the ear-borer, ... 268 

Bhatti, a forge, a furnace, a kiln for 

firing pottery, No. 151,- ' 225 

Bhawan, a wheel on a well worked with * 
the “ lao-charas,” ... 243 

Bhawatta, (No. 75 Jewellery), , 183 

Bhukraii (Kangra) a mallet for clod crush- 
ing in the fields, ... 317 

Bhura, coarse goat , hair cloth, or sack- 

,ing, I , • M /I’; 'So 


Bhura, a thick coarse hair cloth, (goat’s 
hah*), 

Bhusa : broken straw, 

Bichii,^ a scorpion : a nettle. 

Bichiia, a dagger ; ^ee jp late, 

Bei-kar4hf, a sugar-boiling cauldron, , , . 
Bilibudi (P) an A.fghan knife, ... 28 
Biloha (Multan) a tool used in enamelling, 

Bin, a stringed musical instrument, No. 
S65, 

Bm-Jogi, a sort of pipe used by snake 
charmers, No. 884, 

Bindli, tinsel, 

Bindhgar, maker of tinsel ornaments, ... 
Boda, (No. 12 Jewellery ), ... 

Bojha, a weight or load, 

Bohr, ( N o. 48 J e wellery ) , * • 
Birhamgand, ( No. 94 Jewellery ), . ^ ... 

Birbali ( No. 28 Jewellery ), 

Bishnavi caste, ( Sir sa ) dress of , 
Boryd-bA-f, a mat weaver, 

Bugdar, a sort of dumbell used by 
gymnasties, 

Bugcha, a printed cloth for wrapping 
bundles, &c., 

Bul4k (No. 43 Jewellery ), 

“Bulbul chashm”, a pattern produced 
inweaving, 

Bulghar, a sort of leather, 

Bund, a spotted sheet worn by women, 
Bund Mumi a kind of stifi; (“ waxed ”) 
spotted silk, 

Bunda, a ring used by ear-borers, 

Bunda or buudcla, a sort of earring in- 
correctly called * durichA. *" in the list, 

' No. 29. 

Bundi, a kind of sweetmeat, 

Burbura ( Delhi ) a powder formed of dis- 
integrated felspar, 

Burdan, ticken, No. 116, 

Burkfi, a tool used in gun barrel boring, 
Burka, a veil or shroud for women ; see 
note, 

ButAkt : a turner’s pointed chisel, 

B6rya ( well gear ), 


Chabfitra, a fiat masonry platform or 
edging fo a well, <fe e. , f or sittihg^on . . . 
Chiddfe' Ohamk^, a' scarf, Peshawur, 
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Cliagul, a loatliei* vessel foi* carrying 
water on a journey, No, 672, 

Ckaini, a golds mi tk’s tool, ... 

Oliaiiil, a cold cliisel for cutting iron, ... 
Ciiaj, a winnowing basket, 

Ckalibaclia, a small masonry tank, used 
by soap boilers, 

Olibam ( Pji } a well sinker’s sliovel, ... 
Cliaina, cymbals, No. 892, 

Cliak, a potter’s wlieel, 

Cliakki, a hand-mill, 

Uliakki-rah ; a mill-stone rougher, 

Ohakla and beluJi, a pastry roller and 
board, 

Oliakla, a'^stone slab for grinding on, ... 
Uliakli ( well gear.), 

Chakr^ ( Rolitak &c. ), a country cart, a 
“ hackfBry ”, 

Chakor, a tray or shallow basket of straw 
or reed, «- 

^Chakra, the war-quoit ” 

Ohakh ( Cis- Sutlej ) a pan for receiving 
sugar-cane juice when boiled, 

Ohaku ; a penknife : a gardner’s grafting 
knife, 

Challa, a finger ring plain, or at any rate 
the same all round the hoop No. 180, 
ChalJa (No, 90 Jewellery ), 

Ciialli, broad ring, ’worn on the toe, 

Chalni, a sieve, 

Qbaiiiba, jewel h?ry of ^ ... 

Chamba, houses of, described, 

Obamba, dress of people, 

Chamba dress, further j)articiilars, 
Chamra irak, a sort of Persian leather, ! 
Ohamdta, a leather strap, 

Ciiamra-charmi, Parchment, 

Chamkali, corruption of “ Charapakalli,” 

q, y. 

Ohampakalli, (No. 60 Jewellery), 
■^^phandanh^r, (No. 58 Jewellery), 
Chandarmah, (No. 57 Jewellery), 

. , Chankangan, (Shah pur) a silver armlet 
; ' worn with chiiris, 

Ohfeda, a kind of hammer, ■q.sed in makir^^g 
^ a wire-drawing plate, 

' Chandbina, (No. 17 Jewellery), 

Chanjar, (No. 96 Jewellery), 

Ohi»nm, a sjlick used by weavers, 

^hhjJTa (Kaiigra)=Kulhara, C n. 


Chan , wh eat bran used in pol ishi n g 
needles, 

Chang, a musical instrument, 

Chap, a seal, a stamp — a, “choj:)” or 
order bearing an oiiicdal seal. 

Chap (Hazara)=mundri, §. •«., 

Chapkan, or jackets fitting close to the 
body opening at one side of the front, 
and prefixing, ... 1 

Chappar, a thatch, a hut with thatched 
roof, 

Chaper, a curved piece in the “Pikii,” y. 
Chapli, Sandals of leather (and also of 
* patta,’ q. v,) in the frontier, No, 668, 
Chapli (Frontier districts) leather sandals, 

■ No. -715, . ■ 

Chapii, a flat boat, 

Charkb, tbe rope twister’s apparatus, see 
fig. 1 at page, 

Charkb a, a skeleton wheel, for spinning, 

■ &C., ■ ■ . ; - ■ ... 

Charkhi, wire-drawer’s wheel, 

Char-diva, a lamp with 4 receptacles 
for oil aud wick, 

Charjama, a sort of horse housing, in two 
pieces, one for each side under the 
saddle. 

Charkb, a needle maker’s grinding wheel, 
Gharkhana, check, 

Chargul, an ornament worn by women 
in Hazara, 

Chargali sitar, a sort of sitSr, q. y. 

Cbdrtara, a musical instrument, No. 869, 
Charaiua, sort of armour plates, worn by 
theSikbs, 

Charna, a sort of portable cattle-feeding 
trough, made of goat hair, No. 437, 
Chiira, = Bhangi, q. v. 

Chlshni syrup ; (Ois-Butlej) a vessel for 
taking out boiled cane juice, 

Chasku, a cloth dyed with kussumbha, 
and printed, 

Cba^, a grain bag, No. 430, 

Chatai, matting, No. 581, 

Cbater/i, derived from ‘‘chitarna”^ — to 
adorn, embellish, 

Chatera, the embosser or chaser of silver 
and gold in work, 

Chattii, a wooden pestle and mortar 299, 
Chatri, cloth covering of a carriage or 
ekka canopy, 

Chauni==pardncla, q, n. 
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Cliaiisi, broad cotton clotb^ tbe web bav- 
ing tlirt'ads, X'o. 79, 

Cliausuti, plain cotton clotli, 4 thread, JN’o, 


Chin, embroidered ganze, &c., bTo. 804, 
CMni, a China silk fabric (Yarkand), ... 
Chilasa, a lapidary’s wheel, 

Chimta, tongs, forceps, ... 

Chhil tamba, oxidized eox>per filings, ... 
Ghi'ni, a tool for dressing and squaring 
building stones, 

Chinal, a caste of people in the Derajat, 
who make carx)ets, .. . 

Chinw^ guldar, a fiowered silk of Bu- 
khara, ... 

CMrna, a goldsmith’ s tool 
Chirna, one of the turner’s tools, 

OMrni, a tool for cutting leather, 

Ghoga, a woollen long coat or cloak with 
skins, No. 302-d, 

Ghoti-phul ( Sliahpur ) a flaf shield-like 
ornament worn on top of the* head 
by Arora women, 

Gholu ( Kangra ) a long coat, . 

Choli, a sort of stomacher covering the 
breast only, worn by peasant wo- 
men, lOJ 

Chop, a peasant woman’s veil or wrapper 
of red cloth, No. 636, p. 100, and ... 
Chopat, part of the potter’s wheel, 

Chos4, a thin long rasp, 

Chuhd ramhhd., a gardener s tool, 

Chukri, a powder of the dried acid stalks 
of the rhubarb, 

Chuhakli ( well gear ) , 

Chotiy^, stays to support a mast (length- 
wise) in the “ heri ” or river boat, . . . 
Choti phiil, a round sj>herical boss dif- 
ferent in form from the ornament of 
the same name in the Jach Doab, ..i 
Chunni, a colored cotton cloth brouglxt 
from Bombay, 

Chiini bddli, a scarf of gold muslin, 
No. 792, 

Chuni malmal, cbap tihii No. 805, 
Chuiieria, an embroidered net fabric, No. 


Chauras birii, a narrow chisel, 

Chaiirasi reti, a square or two-faced 
file. No. 151, 

Chaurasi, a small chaiirasa, q, v,, 
Chaiitahi, a bed cover, also used as a 
wra^xper by villagers, No. 46, 
Cliauras-niekh, a small square anvil, ... 
Chaurasa, a sort of sinter for making 
holes in a wire-drawer’s xdate, 
Chaun', a fiy-fiap, No. 823, 

a fiy-fiap, ingeniously made of 

wood or ivory, ... 

Chakal (well gear), 

Chedtti, a tool for scraxnng leather, used 
by book-binders, 

Cheiika, a swing table — a slab suspend- 
ed by four strings from the roof, . . , 
Cheri-randa, a sort of q)lane used in 
levelling, &c., 

Ghit Abra, a kind of printed cotton, No. 


(“Chintz” corrupted) cotton print- . 

ed in colors, &c., No. 184, 

pattu, a woollen wrapper, stamped 

with a pattern like chit or print, ... 

rahd&r, a kind of print with striped 

pattern, 

Bundri, sxxotted do., 

Butidar sjxrigged do., 

Marpech — striixled, do., 

Shakdi'gah, print with figures of 

animals, No. 302, 

Nakl-irani, a kind of 

Ghij, wastage allowance in goldsmith’s 
work, (Delhi), 

•“ Chick,” a screen of reeds or split ham- 
boos, hanging up before doors, &c., 
No. 585, 

Chikan, embroidery or insertion work in 
thread, ...* 

Ghiku, a mould for cheese pressing, ... 
ijiiikara, a fakir’s fiddle, No. 877, * 

Chikri (Hills) a hooked stick used in « 
agriculture, (fig.), « 

Ghilli=Jhirmil, q. 'v. 

Ghitkan (Hazara) sort of ear-ring, ... 
Chilamchi, a fiat metal basin, for washing 


307 Chdi ( Chumba ) a long coat or choga, , . 
276 Ohhura, a big knife used by Afghans, Ac 
Chhuri, a small knife, 

Ghuri, (No. 85 JeWlery), ^ 

Churiddr, a kind of gun barrel, 

176 Ohurgar, ivory bracelet maker, 

139 ^ 

115 • DebiiBiimi, thii crimson silk, 


■ ii 
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Daryaib^f, tlie silk-weaver, 

Baryai, specimens of ISTos. 451-474, 

Bary^i, plain silk fabric, 

Dary^i Dliup-cliaii (lit. sim-ray) shot silk, 
Daiy^ == Daira q.v., 

Bastdr, a loose fiiU turban of a lengtli of 
cloth, 

Basti = ( Berajat ) ponchi q, v., 

Bastur, a syringe, 

Baur, a large earthen vessel used by 
grain parcliers, . . 

Baurii, a small drum, NTo. 910, 

Banri (Jack Boab) — a kettle and mortar, 
Bedi==:tandanra, q, v.^ 

Bastana, a glove, a flat brush for spread- 
ing newly-made paper, 

Bashi (Kashmir), the edging at the ends 
of a long shawl, 

Bah-miisht, a broad variety of Kash- 
miri pa j)er, No. 578, 

Batri, a sort of sickle, 

Bedhi, an iron piece used with ‘ Sumbha’, 
see 

Beg, steel filings, used in fire-work 
making, 

Beg, a cauldron, still larger than Begcha, 
and of the same shape, 
Begcha=Begchi, a cooking pot, 

Delhi, shoes of 
Delhi cutlery, 

Delhi, paintings, 

Delhi, looking-glass making, 

Beora, the entrance iDassage to a house, 
Birg, a musical term — “ tenor,'* 

Bera G-h4zi Khan, dress of 
Berajat embroidery, 

carpets, 

turned ware, 

Bewat, the 6th note in the musical scale 


Babi, a wooden scraper used by sweet- 
meat maker, 

Babkai, the workman who flattens gold 
wire into tinsel and shangles, 

Baditak ( Hazara ) a sort of forehead or- 
nament, 

Baf, a kind of drum, the only lawful 
instrument for Musulrnans, 

Baf tar, a volume, an oflice, a book of 
gold or silver leaf, 

Baftri kut, goldbeater, his work des- 
cribed, 

Bafli, a kind of tambourine, No. 907, ... 
Bag4, a boat used on the Indus, 

Banian- alkhalik, a garment or skirt and 
body joined ( alkhalik (A) ) No. 598, 
Bamni Bauni, ^ 

Bauni (No. 13 Jewellery), 

B^nda, the Support of the canopy on an 
ekka, &c., 

Banda kasanwala ( Fji. ) sticks used for 
^ wringing out skeins of silk from the 
dye vat, 

Baira, a large tambourine, No. 906, 

Bairas (Cis- Sutlej )—jotar 'v 

Billon, the verandah or roofed, but other- 
wise open space in front of a room 
(kothri), 

BM-kohlu, a sugar-cane jircss, ( Ambala 
and Cis- Sutlej), 

Banda, a short stick for turning w'heels, 


B ^ink, J e weller’ s foil, 

Bandral (Kangra) a sort of harrow or 
rake, 

D^nt-roda, a wooden cup forming part 
of a sugar-cane mill, 

B^ir, a weight used in the tinsel maker’s 
apparatus, 

BarSnta (Cis- Sutlej )=Br4ti q. v,, ... 

Barari-danda, a rolling pin and concave 
receptacle used by native needle- 
makers, for flattening wire, ... 

^'"^'arbar, the Sikh temple at Amritsar, re- 
markable model of, No. 978, ... 

' Bari (“Burree’*) method of making des- 

V • cribed, : ••• 

Bari (Burree) a^stout twill cloth, woven 
^ like a durree ( carpet ) only finer — 
: . (Ludhiana), 

^ Bari ( ‘^Burree” ) the well-known cotton 
, ^stripedr. or patterned carpeting 

-- Thdia, / : -K 

Barain see Br4n, , : 


Big ( Lower Hills Min.” q. v., 
Bibl^, a small round box, No. 809, ... 

Bidb4n, the sight at the breech of a 
cannon, s^e “ Makki,” 

BiwjCli, thin plates of gold and silver, 
^prepared for the gold-beater tO’ make 
out ‘leef,* 

Bhakar ( well gear ), 

Bh4kawali, see K^ithi, 

Bhaila ( Sirs a ) the string -which tics 
the anga or coat, 

Bbarmchi^Hills) an iron ladle, No. 734 
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Bliaiigra ( Simla Hills ) an axe, ... 316 

Db any an, a glass-maker’s bio w-pipe, ... 237 

Hkaussa, a kcUie-druin, carried on horse- 
back, jNo. 902, ... 278 

Hharwar, cotton cleaning experiments, at 311-12 

Dhana, the curb, in European saddlery 

and harness, ... 148 

Blianak, Tery narrow gold ribbon, 162 

Phankli, a machine for raising water, ... 243 

Bhang ( local ) high ground on the bank 

of the Jumna, ... 326 

BhatrJ, a curved iron — a sickle, &c., Ho. 298, 315 
Bhatiiri — ( well gear ), 244 

Bhatu ( Kulu) a woman’s cap, ... 107 

Bhedha ( Berah G-hazi Khan ) ==tahband 


Bo-lungi (Jalandar) a fine double 
lungi or scarf, 

Bopatta, a scarf of silk or muslin, worn 
by women, 

Bora, a cup attached to a rod,— a sort 
of ladle, 

Boran, woollen cloth, (Kulu,) No. 285 ... 
Bori, an iron^ straining ladle to separate 
the curd for cheese-making, 

Bori, a kind of edging or narrow’ braid in 
gold and silk, No. 788 
Boru (Kangra) a wminan’s gown, 

Borya, a cotton fabric colored with fine 
stripes, No. 53, 

Borya or stidped fabric, ( cotton ) 

Borya, a leash consisting of a bunch of 
silk threads, fastened at the ends, 
they are often worn t(? suspend 
charms or amulets, &c., round* the 
neck, No. 538 
Bosangi=Kharwant, 2^. v., 

Boshala, a long shawd, 

Boshala is a pair of shawls, made with the 
“ kinara,” or edging at different sides 
so that one may be worn over the other 
for thickness, as w^ell as appearance 
for then both sides show as right sides, 
Bosali, a ca,ste of people who make cups 
and plates out of leaves, 

Bosila, a cotton fabric with broad stripe 
in blue and orange, 

Bosuti, plain coarse white cotton cloth, 
“Botahi,” a wrapper or sheet, 

Bot^ra, a musical instrument, No. 876, 
Botiya (Kabul) a woman’s veii=:Bannu, 
DHz, a kind of plane used by car- 
penters, 

Bren, an inffated buffalo skin, used by 
swimmers in torrents, 

Buglidughi (Montgomery), a sort of 
necklace/ 

Bungsmo, a tea-pot, ( Spiti ), 

Bress of Kangra Bistrict, 

* Bres’ (corrupted from English dress- 
piece) figured muslin of ail kinds, ... 
B-urrees of wool, (Bahdwalpur) No. 218, 
Bfikh, part of the apparatus in si]k 
thread, twirling or throwing, 

Bulra, (Hazara) a necklace of metal beads, 
Bulmiyifi, silk uet, 

Bumb|, the broad- tailed sheep, 

Pumelv ^|hc cascabel or ball at the end 
^ , of ^anuon, - ^ ^ 


Bhauri, coarse leather shoes, 

Bhedii {pji. ) a kind of large ear- stud, ... 
Bhedii, ( No. 31 Jewellery ), 

Bhella, small weights for separating the 
gold strands, in tinsel making 
Bhera, a sort of skeleton drum for skein- 
ing and -winding off thread, 

BMwat, parts of an ekka or behli, 

Bhoi, see tak, 

Bhol, a kind of drum, No. 898, 

Bhol ( well gear ) 

Bholak, a kind of drum, No. 899 
Bholna, a sort of amulet = silwatta, q. v, 
Bhoti, a waist cloth worn round the 
loins by Hindus, &c., in lieu of 
trowsers, ' 

Bhotar ( Adhotar ) coarse muslin, 
Bhumchi, a crupper, 

Bhura, khe axle in an ekka, 

Bhuna, small cixps made out of leaves, 
by Bpsalis, 

Bhup-Ch^il, see BaryM, 

Bokad-dar,*’ a sort of pattern in a 
shawl ( Kashmir ), 

Bokh, a Central Asian cotton fabric, ... 
Bol, Bolchi, vessels for drawing water, 
Bom, a “ Mirasi ” muscian, 

Bhiimkar— *( Kulu ) a woman’s, shawl or 
wrapper, 

Bhiisa ( Kabul ) a coarser kind of khos4 


Bo^ba, see Hushiarpur, 

Bdmuhi, a sort of hammer, 

‘ ^ if- ' 

Bonda, or dondi, boats n,sed mostly, on 
Jhe Jlielim, 


I 
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GBmi rarii(I&, a i5ort of plane for cutting 
out grooves, 

G-irdkanak, a stick for turning tke loom- 
beam, 

‘*^irdkanak a long reel, used in tinsel 
making, 

Girkdana kkat, (Waziri) a married wo- 
man’s coat, 

Gokru, a Mtfd of bracelet, 

Gokru-mukesk, sec mukesk, 


XVI 


Biir (No. 27 Jewellery) 

Diira, a kind of wkitisk blanket (Basakir) 
No. 278, 

Burma, a kind of woollen pattu, ... 

Bunga, a punt or broad boat (Kaskmiri) 

E. 

Ekka or yakka, slight carriage drawn by 
one korse, 

Ekka, description of 

Ekwdi, a sorb of small anvil used by 
goldsmitks, 

Eksilti, (coarse, tkin, single-tkread) cotton 
clotk, 

Etkoi (Waziri) a coat made with seams, 
{see “ Halkai* ) to fit tke body, 


Eard, a single skawl, 

Eard Skill, a single long skawl as op- 
posed to d6s?iala, q. -y,, 

EakiYs dress, note on 
Ealitd, a slow matek, made generally, (if 
for guns) of tke air-roots of tke Bohr 
tree, and for cannon of tkread soaked 
in powder and spirit of wine, 

Eatila, falitsi, q. 

Eifc^, tape, narrow gold edging, No. 799 
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G. 

G^cki, a girdle of woollen clotk, worn by 

men in Lakul, ... 107 

Gadi, a ream of pa^Der of 240 sheets, ... 93 

Gaddi, kill skepkerd, remarkakle picture 

of (No. 954), ... 351 

Gaddi, a cuskion, a pad, ... 301 

Gakba, a kind of clotk (wool), ... 50 

, a cai'pot made of different colored 

pieces of pattu sewn togetker, ... 60 

Gkdi, ( well gear ), ... 245 

Gadak = Gan or Gadi, q. -i)., 

Gadkar, (w^ellgear), ... 245 

Gadela, an elepkant pad, ... 132 

Gagra, a plaited skirt <j,f coarse fabric 

like leng^ {q, -y., ) only coarser, ... 105' 

Gagr as, people wko apply leeches, ... 267 

Gakan ( Cis-Satlej ) a karrow xtsed in 
^ rice cultivation, 315 

Ga^ra ( JNo. 84 Jewellery )f‘ 


Galicka = Ealicka, q. u., 

Gakm, ( P. ) a klankct, 

Gamcka, a lump of dougk used in clean- 
ing gold-lace, 

Ganga-iamni, work in silver and gold 
combined, as witk a silver ground and 
gold flowers, &c., 

Gangan ( well gear ), 

Ganga-Sagar “tke ocean of tke Ganges,” 
a large ewer, 

Gandkitr, tke 3rd note of tke musical 
scale “ Mi ” 

Ganya ( well gear ), 

Gari or Gadi, tke common country cart, 
Gariri, a sort of carpet, Bora Gkazi Elian, 
No. 223, 

Garka, very coarse and tkin cotton clotk, 
Garwa, Garwf, water pots, 

Gatka, a ‘single-stick,’ 

Genda, rkinoceros- kide used for skidds, 
Gem, mast stays in a boat, 

Gkdi-rambki, a grass-cutter or scraper, 
Gatra, a sword belt. No. 773, 

Gazi, a bow of a fiddle, &c., ... 

Gazi, coarse clotk, ... 

Gkan, a wkeelrigkt’s sledge kammer, ... 
Gkar, a bouse, 

Gkatf, diaper, a fine clotk, 

Gketta, a sort of broad curved slipper, 
worn in Belki by women, and by 
elf e inmate men, see plate, ... 

Gkori, tke bridge of a stringed instru- 
ment, ..i 

Gkota, s sort of buruisking tool, .... 

Gkukii-ra, a mortar (ordnance), 

Gilaf, a cover, ( gilaf takya ) pillow cover 
often of cotton print, 

Gil^^s, a straight- shaped cup like our 
tumbler, probably copied in metal 
and called “ gil4s” as a corruption of 
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Gok rn. orip n of in J ewell ery, 

a burr, a foi’m of ornament (Xo. 

77 , Jewellery), 

Oolab, a plane used for moulding, &c., 
(b>l bira, a small chisel, 

Garorii. (Eavi) a rope across a stream, 
]>y means of whick passengers and 
goods are slung across, by ^ a pulley 
arrangement, 

iloslnvara, a border ; also == ball, q. r.,... 
Guta ckobi, a piece of wood cut to an 
edge, used in polisliing leatker, 
Gohi-sel, a sliell ( ordnance ), 

Golra reti, a rat’s-tail file, p. 151, 

Golra, a tool used in embossing metal, 
Oota, narrow gold ribbon or silver 
( safod gota ), 

Giudiki maiwvarid, ( No. 20 Jewellery 
Cfujrat Skawls, 

Ckair, origin of, p. 123 and 

Gold, inlaying of, p. *168, and ... 

work, see Koftgari, 

Oulab-pask, a vase for sprinkling rose- 
water, No. 316, 

Gulbadan, a stri|)ed silk piece, manu- 
facture described, 

' specimens of. Nos. 439-450, ... 

a striped silk piece imitated 

in Paskmina, No. 397, 

Guluband ( No. 66 Jewmilery), 

Gumti, a kind of cotton cloth, 

Gul-sam, a tool used in embossing metal, 
Gun, a grain bag of goat liair, No. 427, 
Gimkare, ( Kulu ) anklets of zinc, 
pewter, &c., worn by women in Kulu, 
Gunya, the gnomon or carpenter’s square, 
Gutky^n, Hat rings, worn on tke toes, 
(Hazara), 

H. 

ITainkal, a Iiorse*s neck ornament, 

Halk, AIep]po — glass imported from, 
Halis, { Cis- Sutlej, the plough, 

Halka ( Waziri ) a sort of seamless coat, 
Hainkal ( No. 55 Jewellery), 

Hajam ( Pj. )t=:Nai, q. t?., 

Hal, tke plough, 

Hal, a pointed beam in a plough, which 
serves as the plougli share, 

HalwAi, the seller and maker of sweet- 
meats, 
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Hamto dasta, for Hawang, q, r.,.., 
Hawang dasta, a pestle and mortar, 
Hamayal ( Hazara ) 3 =Har 17 . v., 

Handi (Multdn ) Embosser’s tools, 

Hand!, a cooking pot or kettle, made of 
j)ottery, the same shape as a degchi 
wEieh is brassj 

Hangi, a large horse-hair sieve, used hv 
silk-dyers, 

Haiij, a rope in a hoaEs rigging, 

Hansam ( Hazara ):=:HasIi, q. v.^ 

Har ( No. 59 J ew^ellery ), 

Hashiya, a border or edging; mostly of 
shawls ; for the various kinds, sec jjlate 
Hassi, a necklet, like a torquea, 

Hash, like ‘ha,ssi’ only smallms 

— a ‘hass ’ (No. 65 Jewellery), ... 

Hata, a two-lianded swmrd, 

Hath, a hand or arm, a measure = 22 
inches, ^ 

Hatha, a hcawy^ frame wdhcli fits over 
the “ Shana ” in a loom, see plate, ... 
Hatha., a perforated beam, in mat- weav- 
ing, 

Hatheli, a wooden mallet or polishing 
block, used by leather dressers, 
Hatlu, a spoon used for stirring sugar 
when boiling, 

Hathua, the trunnions of a cannon, 
Hathyar; tools, weapons, 

Haudi, the “howda” or chair for riding 
on an elephant (in various forms,)... 
Hauda-amarf, a howcla with a dome or 
canopy, 

Hathkali, a hand- vice, 

HAihikra-gilli, a pottery pestle weighted, 
used for crushing gram, 

Hatliaura, hathauri, a ha.mmer — etjpassim 
Haul dil (No, 63 Jewellery), 

Haus, a tank or masonry pit, nsed for 
storing pottery clay, paper-making 
materials, &c., &c., et passim, 

Hawaii, or Haveli, a mansion, a large 
dwelling house, 

Hazarx, a broad cotton cloth, white, 
Hazara, dress of peopje, 

Hajs^ra Jewellex’y, ** ,,, 

water wheels use, made of 

Hor (Delhi), a sort of gold ribbon No. 

, 783, • 

Hdfelij ,of ho’Witz'er, ■ v , 
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Jangain fakir, a soi^t of devotee for their 
peculiar dress, 

Jarpacliar, part ol the sugar-cane press, 
J arih, a surgeon, 

Jathi, a coil of dark brown w^oollen thread, 
plaited with the hair by Kuln women, 
Jauhar, water-mark on swords, 
Jaaha,r-dm% having a “jauhar ” watering 
or water-mark, on steel, gnn barrels, 


Huka, vases of leather, No. 671, 
Hiishyarpilr and the Doaba ; cotton of the 

— — . — leather similar to Kangra 

work, 


Iklakf, a sort of scpiare scarf, (Miiltdn), 
No. 491, 

Ilaka-band, the maker of silk girdles, &c., 

Indawa-jat, a porter’s knot, or coil to en- 
able a load to be borne on the 
head, No, 279, 

Instab ( P, ) a kind of shoe, No. 718, ... 

Ilaka-band, silk fringe and tassel maker, 

Izar-band — a netted girdle or string for 
the paijama^ or loose trousers, 


Jhalii, ( well gear ), 

Jliang-kangan, (No. 88 Jewellery), 
Jhang, demand for cotton fabrics from 
the Jail, No. 84, 

Jawa or jabha, a sort of wooden peg to 
play certain stringed instruments 
with, 

Jazail, a long heavy kind of musket, 
used in forts, Ac., 

Jerii, part of a carriage, 

Jhabha, a tassel, • 

Jhamkan, tinsel pendents to Jewellery, 
Jh^inj, a kind of cymbal, No. 893, 
Jhelum, horse bits and stiiTups well 
made at, 

Jhirmil, a Bukhara silk fabric, 

Jlitil, a saddle cloth, ' ... 

, haili, a large pair of sacks for 

grain, carried by a bullock, No. 435, 

, an elephant’s housing, 

Jhiila, the yoke or yoke beam, 

—a rope or twig bridge, 

{ on Sutlej ) a means of crossing 

stream s=Gar or u on Eavi, q, v,, ... 

Jhiiraka, ( No. 31 Jewellery ), 

Jhumar ( No. 19 Jewellery ), 

Jild, a volume, jild-s£tz — a book-binder, 

Jilli, gold-beater’s skin; method pf pre- 
paring, 

Jin# jean (cloth), 

Jok, a leech, 

Jotar ( Pji. ) a rope for keeping the oxen 
together in threshing or treading out 
• the com, 

Jor^,==kainsi (music ) q. v., 

Jowal, ( or chat q, i}. } bags of asses* 
hair cloth, 

Ju a, a -single yoke of light construction 
for quiet oxen, 


Jabbal ( Hills ) a jumper used in boring 

for blasting purposes, ... 300 

Jahangm, kaghazr-a largo sort of pa- 
per, No. 561, ... 79 

Jaipur, enamel of, ... 192 

Jajani, printed cotton floor cloth No. 192, 13 

Jahlimizri, (Wazhd) children’s shoes, ... 115 

Jiigni (No. 61 Jewtdlery), ... 182 

Jagjagah, “orsdew” or brass foil, ... 142 

J alian ( wtdl gear ) , ... 245 

Jalana khat, ( Waziri ) an unmarried 

woman’s coat, ... 115 

Jab, net (fabric), ... 21 

Jalil ( No. 36 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Jaltarang, a set of musical glasses or 

rather bowls, No- 888, ... 278 

Jalthaman, (well gear) &c., ... 245 

Jamal (Waziri) an embroided white scarf, 

worn by young women, . , , 115 

Jamdani, silk with woven sprigs of flowers, 65 

Jamaw^r, a sort of shawl with a pattern 
in stripes, intended as its name im- 
plies for a gown piece ( j tea ), ... 40 

^ technical varieties of in Kash- 
mir, ... 40 

Jandar, paper-making apparatus (pxilp- 

pounder), No. 93, ... 305 

the powerful roller*%nd vice. Used 

in wire-drawing, see plate, ... 158 

Jandra, a large rake used in agriculttlre, 315 

Jandri, a perforated steel plate, usod in 

wire-drawing, ' 158^9 

- the handle for guidirfg theploujpi, 34 
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Kalbiitj a block or cylinder for mounting 

work of kinds, wliicli iu progress, ... 215 

Kalbut, a shoe-maker’s last, 305 

Kalabatun sti 2 :=:tila bat, q, v., 

Kalabatun, gold and silver thread, made 
by twisting the fine drawn wire on 
to red and white silk according to the 
Hietal, ... 161 

Kalghi, a round plume of feathers, worn 
in helmet or turban, either of feathers 
of the “ onkdr ” bird, or the inonal 
pheasant’s crest, No. 794, p. 164 and 120 
Xalahwat, a player on the tambura, a 

class of musician, ... 270 

Kalbal, chirmf, children’s sandals (W azm ), 115 

Ivalai, tin (pure), . . . 238 

Kalib, an iron tube for beating and 

straightening arrow shnIPts, ... 595 

Kaliar, caste of camel-owners, in Sln^hpur, 120 
Kalam kar, a stripe different from Abshar. 

No. 317, ^ ... 32 

Kalin, woollen pile carpet, . . . 26 

Kalicha, small rug or idle carpet, ... 20" 

Kalhotf, a cylindrical vessel of mud- 

plaster for storing grain, . . . 325 

Kamarband, a girdle or scairf, &c., &e.,tied 
round the waist, ^ccssim, 

Kambhal, a blanket, ... 29 

Kamrak, a kind of cotton cloth (caml)ric), 21 
Kamr-khisa, ( Peshawar ) a hunter’s or 
soldier’s belt, holding kmfo, Hint and 
steel, 1 5 ; powder horn, shot fiask, &c. 
&c.,No. 704, ... 131 

Kimcb, lump glass, the basis of the pottery 

glaze, ... 221 

Kandi (No. 69 Jewellery), ... 183 

, a well sinker’s trowel, ... 338 

Kandla kash, the drawnr of silver ingots 
in their first stage of being made into 
wire, . . . 157 

- Kandlakash” confederation of these 

artizans, ... 157 

Kandla, the cylindrical silver ingot, the ^ 
basis of work in wire-elrawing, 15^ 

, method of testing, ... 157 

— : method of gilding, ... 168 

r ^ a square thin rod of iron, used in 

gun babrel making, ... 288 

Kangra leather, process described, ... 121-2 

process of nose-mending, 267 

— district, dress of 106 


Juhi, a weaver, his tools, 

Jiila, the upper bar of an ox yoke in a 


Jut a, iiagpham=ghettu (q. v., 

Jiita, a shoe, et 

Jiita, a slice, Ac., 

Jusra ( Pesliawar ), leather shoes, 
■ No."66'8,' 


Kabul leather, p. 124 an 

Kabuli paslmi, Kabul wool, 

Kabr-posli, a covering of embroidery or 
shawl work for a tomb or shrine in 
a mausoleum 
Kabya, a soldering iron 
Kac]i=kanch q. 

Kaeh (Sirsa)=safa, a cloth round the 
waist, just covering the loins, 

(Kangra) breeches, 

Kachar, silk refuse, 

Kadak, coarse cotton cloth of Kashmir= 
bafta, 

Kaddma (Basahir) a kind of blanket, ... i 
^'Kaddar,'* a shawl pattern, 

Kaf, a mixture of emery and oil, used in 
cleaning metal, 

Kafgir, a skimmer or fiat ladle, 

Kafshi, slippers, or half shoes, with no 
supports for the heel, but have a 
raised iron piece on the heel under- 
neath, 

Kaghajs tfkli-dar, gold ornamented paper, 
Kagmak, a fabric of earners hair (Kabul), 
Kaiueh, ornamental cloth, worn by wrest- 
lers, Ac., 

Kaitiin, braid, No. 787, 

Kali nil motliradar, see No. 785, 

Kainsi, small cymbals, No. 890, 

Kaintli, a sorb of wire-cutting shears, ... 
Kajai, the snaffie in European harness 
and saddlery, 

Kakka ( Pera GMzi Khan) a boddice 
worn by Blluch women, ■ rb ... 
Kakrel, a kind of deer skin, ■ 

Kakrezi, olive green color in pottery, . . . 
Kala, a stick fit^ on which hangs the 
heddle of a loom, . . . 

Kalbut, a block used in rope-maJkmg, , ,, 
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Karaori, tlie foot ])oard, for mo ring tiie 
lieddles in a loom-, 

Earabiii, a carbine, a short barrelled x^iece 
with rather wide mouth, 

Kdrd (P)=chhuri, a small knife, 

Karandi (Hills), a scoo'XD-headed wire, used 
in clearing out a blast hole, 

Karchi, an iron jdate for parching grain, 
Har lull glass, 

Karbru, (llavi), see (Tarorii. 

Elurti, a small kiirta, q. v. 

ICarnxdifil, bunches of silk and tiusel 
ornameuts, worn in the ear, No* 795, 
Elarnphul, (No. 31 Jewellery,) 

Kartal, ‘hones,’ No. 895, 

Kanru, a round mallet, used by x>otters, 
Kains'ula, the large earthen pot used in 
raising water with a “ dhankli,” ... 
.Kashmir, boats, 

‘ Kashiiura’ ( cloth ), Euroxiean, “ Casli- 
merOj” 

Kashmir emigrants from, 

houses in de.scribed, 

pJiper, excellence of manufac- 
ture, a scarf, 

painted ware, 218 

peculiar bridges of 

silver work, H 

tea jugs of (No. 733), 

Kashka=:ma, (No. 16), 

Kasi, a sort of mattock or rather sliovel, 

--(Hills) a small hoe, 

Kasi the encaustic tiling work, seen on 
old buildings, 

Kasoli (Cis- Sutlej) a small ‘ Iiasi ’ or hoe 
for sugax*-cane fields, 

Katdh, a sword used in show-fighting, . . . 
Katira, goldsmith’s shears, 

, metal cutting shears, 

KatJ^, goldsmith’s scissors, 

Kdthi, a saddle, 

laryanw^dli,-a saddle, ornamented 

with huge tassels, 

— f — dhakawah, (Deraj at) the same, ... 
Katdr, a steel punch used in perforating 
a wire- drawer’s plate, 

, a kind of dagger, see plate, 

K^tra, the wooden saddle tree, 

Katora, a small fiat cup for drinking, ... 


Kaugre (Kashmir) a chaumiere or fire- 
dish, 

Kangan, small bracelets, 

, (No. 77 Jewellery), 

Kan gnu, ( Kulu ) a variety of ‘ Grimkare’ 


Kanga padam ( Thib. ) tobacco pipe of 

Spiti and Lahul, ... 140 

Kan-maihya, an ear-cleaner, a sort of 

barber- surgeon, ... 267 

Kiini, a wuter bag, No. G93, ... 130 

Kamil veti, a saw sharpening file, ... 300 

Kanikar, loom- woven, the more valuable 

kind of shawl, 35 

Kanun, a psaltery, No. 871, ... 275 

Kanawez, a fabric of ]>lain shot silk 
i. e. w^th a thread say of green one 
way, and red the other, the same as 
the ‘ Darya i Dluip-chan of the 
^ Panjab, only better ; and made in 

Bukhara, or especially Persia, 66, JTO 
Kanassi, a two-edged file, ... 

Kiinsi, a sort of bell-metal of which 

plate and vessels are made, .. . 137 

Kanern A a gold- smith’s tool, ■ 185 

Kantahi (No. 33 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Kanth,-kanthi, ( No. 32 Jewellery ), ... 182 

„ Kantura, a musical instrument, No. 872, 275 

Kap, a book-binder’s paper- cutting 

knife, ... 304 

Kap4nch, thin iron bars, used in making 

the case of a bomb- shell, ... 285 

Kara, (No, 77 Jewellery) ... 183 

Kar-cliob, heavy gold embroidery for 

saddle cloths, cusJiions, &c., ... 96-7 

Kar-i-chikari, embroidery on silk or 

thread, ... 98 

Kar-i-khai’fit, turned and lacquered 

ware, et. seq.^ ... 211 

^fe»^K4r-i-kalamdam, the painted wai*e of 

Kashmfr, ... 718 

- ; KSr-i-munakkash, j)ainted w^are, ... 218 

KardJi d'r kar^hi, an open hemispherical 

cauldron, {et passim^) 143 

■ Kardh ( P. ) a beam or frame of wooden 
, ' beams, used in heavy lands as a clod 
’ crusher, B15 

K&rjan, ( well gear ), . 244 

_J£.artosi, (t)is-8utlej ) see , , tfr . . ■ 
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Ivatliila, leatlier tagj^ in a fringe maker’s 
miniature loom, 

Ivatlmiala, a sort of necklace, { Dcrajat), 

Kataya. tiie wire-drawer in tlie second 
stage, 

Ivaumdia, forge-tongs, 

^ a sliovel for taking lied sand 

used in grain xiarchiug, 

Ivaush, a sort of female shoe or slipper, 

Kaul, a flat enp, katora) called so for 
‘ Kiliiu'al ’ the lotus flower, which it 
is supposed to resemble in shape, ... 

Kaiinta, ( Jhelam ), a ferry boat, one end 
is pointed, the other flat and square, 
Eiawya= Kabya, v., 

Kcta niikri, silver marbles for toys, ISTo. 

822, 166 
JOiaddar, coarse sail cloth, 253 

ICliadar, coarse muslin, ... 22 

Khaf tan, ( Pers : ) a short cloak worn in 
Kabul and on the frontier with a 
hood, No. 663, ... 117 

Khaklii, grey or “ash’' color, 117 ct passim, 

Khal, leather ; a tanned hide, No, 699,... 131 

, a single skin used as a bellows 

to urge a small fire, ... 151 

Khallar, a leather bag for carrying 

fiour, &c,, ... 325 

Khalil, ( No. 36 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Khalkal, ( No. 97 Jewellery ), ... 184 

Khaluah, ( Cis-Sutlej ), munni, q. v,, ... 2X7 

Khalwa, bellows, ... 151 

Khainiraj a mixture of tobacco with 

molasses, &e., &c., for the huka, ... 308 

Khanji, a covered part of the boat when 

the boatmen sleep, 254 

Khardar, ( kar-i-kliardar) “ the work 
of points ” the “babul ” gold work, 

Delhi, ... 186-7 

Kharit^, the ornamental bag of embroid- 
ery or k incob, in which oriental 
letters are despatched, 

Kliariti, a sort of “ chtelaine, " ...i 

Khanjar, a “hanger" sort of short 

curved sword, ... 291 

Khangar, people who restore the cartilage 

of* the nose, ... ^ 267 

Khaniri, a tambourine with beUs, No. 

907, 279 

Kharcha, kharehi, ladle large and small, 139 
Khari panjangla, (No. 92 .Jewellery ), 183 

Khari ( Jach Doab ) a basket, ,, ! 3,2o. 
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Kharj, the key note or ‘Do’ of musical 
scale, ... 

Kharorb a “ cutcha " w'ell (without 
masonry), 

Kharwa, coarse red cotton cloth (madder 
: uSce., ) No., 78, 

lOxarwant, part of a kharwa, or shaping 
block, used in making metal pots, 

Kharwa, a block for shaping vessels, . . . 

Khashi, the frame which supports the 
fine screen or strainer, used in making 
paper, 

Kliasa, soft calico, a fine long cloth, 

Kh^h, a stout cloth made of asses’ hair, 
(Amritsar), 

Khat(Wazu*i), a woman’s eo^ or boddice, 

Khatta ( Hazara) a water- course, 

Khatkash, a tool for marking lines, 

Khatamband, maker of musical 

instruments, * ' 

Kheri ( Shuhpfir ) leather sandals, 

No. 715, 

Khes, a wrapper— description of 

bafi, a j>ecidiar kind of weaving, ... 

baf f, account of 

chandana, a kind of wrapper, 

gadra, a kind of wrapper, 

— Dabba, a large check khes or 
wrapper, 

do-rnkha, a “khes" with two right 

sides ; 22-69 &c., 

tukridar, -a wrapper or khes, with 

pieces of difeenb color joined to- 
gether, • • • 22 

scarlet silk of Lahore, No. 482, ... 69 

Khingii a sort of clinker, used by in- 
layers, 

Khizan, scratching with cliequered lines 
previous to gold plaling, 

Khod, a helmet, 

Khojar, a felt saddle pad, No. 268, 

Khilaurl, a sort of tool for burnishing, . . . 
Khopa, a cocoa-nut shell, also the small 
leather caps (shaped like the end. or 
point of the siiell), used to blind 
cattle turningjhe Persian well-wheel 
No. 696, ^ -r 

Khorakbundadar andkhora singal, raw 
‘ silk^ 

Khos% mufflers for feet of cattl^ used 

: : : bf'tbieyesj ]S[o. . ' ■ ' v- - 
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Kliosa, (P.) a Hue piece of paslimina clotli, 
a kind of (ahvan) very soft, worn 
as a sliavvl, at eitlier end tlxereis a 
sligl'it border woven, ( zanj ira) , 

, mufflers of felt to j)nt oii cattles" 

feet, used by thieves, No. 266, 

KandaliAri, a cloak of white Kan- 
dahar felt, No. 305, 

Khiibba, (well gear) 

Kluinti (IMu) a sort of woman’s frock.,. 

Khiirpa, ” a hat trowel or scraj)er, 
Khurj)i, a tool for scraping out pots and 
kettles, used by sweetmeat-makers, 
Khud-raug, natural colored or undyed, 
applied to woollen fab rics, 

Khurja, (Soxith Punjab) camel bags of 
woollen or i^oat hair stuffc', often 
prettily ornamented, 

Khungru (No. 98 Jewellery), 

Khushab, fabrics from, 

Khwanclia, (PT- a trays used by itinerant 
^ sweetmeat sellers, 

Kila, a post, an upright peg, Ac., 

Kiinkh&b {%mlg. kiiicob) a fabric of silk 
■with gold' or silver in woven pattern, 

— method of cheating in inanufae- 

tiire, 

• — — , introduced into Kashmir, 

, Kimukht, a sort of speckled leather made 
from asses’ -hide, ... 

KiiiAra-haf, the maker of silk edging and 
fringe, 

the maker of gold ribbon lace, 

Kinari, wide gold and silver ribbon, often 
has a pattern printed or pressed on 
it, 

Kiucob, Bee Kimkhah, 

King, a musical instrument used by beg- 
gars, No. 867, 

Kirch, a straight swmrd, the European 
Infantry Officer’s sword, 

Kiinnanl wool, called WahAb shaM, a soft 
white wool from the province of Kir- 
man, used in adulterating shawl wool, 
Kishta, unripe dried fruit of "the apricot, 
used for cleaning gold and silver, ... 
Kislmgauga river, houses in the valley 
of described,, ** , 

Kishti, a tray ; a fiat shield, a flat bottom^ 
eel boat, 

Koba, a mallet of wood, used by booi- 

^ - I ^ 
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Koh-l-niir, (P). ' mouutain of light.’ The 

celebrated diamond ; history of, ... 195 

Kohat, making gun barrels at, ... 288 

Kohlu, an oil mill or press, ... 313 

Koftgari -work, ... 167 

recent imx^rovements, No. 167, 8 

■ , process cl escribed, ... 169 

tools, used in 179-70, ... 70 

Koft-tilarc^koftgari -work, q. z?., 

Kora kapra, unbleached coarse cloth, No. 

94. ... 8 

Kotha, abut, tlie ordinary peasant’s mud 
hut, 

Kothi, part of the masonry of a wtII, ... 337‘ 

the chamber in guns and ox^dnance, 

&c., ... 185 

Kothri, a room in a native house, ... 323 

Kiia (Pji) mast of a boat, ... 253 

Kubbi mekli, a sort of anvil, .svc woodcut, 141 

Kuch, wuniver’s brush for cleaning the 

w’eb, ... 2 

Kudali (Hills) a pick or mattock, ... 31<5 

Kul (Pji) a water- course, ... 321 

Kulla-zirra, a chain armour cap or head 

piece, ... 294 

Kulfi, a small narrow funnel shaped vessel 

for preparing ices in, No. 818, ... J6t5 

Kulluiin an axe, 299-315 

Kulu, dress of people, . , . 107 

houses of described, ... 328 

— — ornaments, ... 178 

Kuman=:gazi, q, a., 

Kumhar, a potter, trade described, . . . 228 

Kund, a large earthen vessel (Cis- Sutlej), 314 

Kunda—tlie *'klahkais” anvil a'cc, ... 160 

Kumfineb, a musical instrument, No. 869, 274 

Kurnaiiclu ( Kashmij* ) a largo fiddle 

No. 878, ... 276 

Kamangar, wrestler and how maker, .... 265 

Kundi, a forge-hook or poker, ... 257 

Kundi, a hook, a hooked rod, used by 

^ass bracelet makers, ... 239 

Kundi, a liook, fine hooked instruments, 

xxsed by hanjaras or oculists, ... 265 

Kundan, a rim or edge put on in setting 

^tones in a xdiig, , . . 186 

Kundan bLz, the workman who sets 

stones for Jewellery, ... 186 

Kundal, (Gis- Sutlej) iron rim to hind the 
Kohlxi” or basin of an oil or 
; sugatpress^ . . , - , ' m 
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lumal— iiand, q. thi 

Kniuil—iiarid, q. la, 

Iviraji, a key, 280 

Ikiinl ( Jack Beall ) a: goat skin, for 

carrying water on journeys, ... 325 

a vessel made of animal integu- 
ment. or even of iiide, for koidiiig oil, 

Ac., Ac., Ko. 692, . ... 130 

Kuppi, a smaller size of Ivtippn, q. ... 

,a small vessel used in cupping ” 260 

Ivur, the ploughshare or ]iointcd heavy 

beam that cleaves the soil, ... 314 

Ivurand, powdered corundum, or ap]i]ied 

to emeiy, ... 149 

, corundum brought from Tian- 

dahar, ... 305 

Iviirt, a ."Kabul fabric of goats’ hair, 

Ivurta, a short coat, more like a shirt, ... 102 

Kurt a of the «Taeh Doah, a-cc, ... 105 

Kuthali, a crucible, generally made like 
a small round pot of fire clay and 
cotton wool in shreads, pounded to- 
gether, ciqnmim, 137 

Kuthela, ( Kangra ) a club for clod- 
crushing in agriculture, ... 317 

Kutta, ( well gear ), ... 444 

Kiirli, a sort of manger or rather feeding 

trough for cattle, ... 324 

Kutbiladdr, (Jewellery), ... 181 


Lachak, drill (cloth), 

Ladakh Jewellery of, 

, houses of, 

, dress of people, 

, dresses, further particulars about, 

Laddti, akind of sweetmeat made of gram 
paste, alluded to, 

Lagam, a horse’s hit, 

Lahore Jail, carpets, 

Lalml people, di^ess of described, 
Lakri-b4z, a single stick player, 

Lai pathar, used in glass making, 

Lama, dress of, 

• curious boots, worn by. Ko. 720, ... 

Land (Cis- Sutlej) a shelf, across the corner^ 
of a room, 

Landa, a style of writing, used by village 
shop-keepers, &c., ' 

Lao-charas, a rope and bucket for raising 
w^^ter, ' ; ‘ : ...o,; 
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ticlaa, a skein or ‘ buncK * of gold wire 
or silk, &c., 

iidliiana cutlery, IN' o. 736 — 7 40j, ... 

ang, a clotli for the loins, 
inga, a sort of carj)et, (Dera Ghazi 
Khan), 

ingi, a long scarf, worn on the head 
or as a waist cloth, 

, ank’dani', a kind of scarf, 

— — , of BaMwalpiir, ISTo. 49o — 498, ... 

, ehaugarri, a woman’. s scarf, 

chant ani, a kind of scarf, No. 


Maliajani, written character used in 
mercantile book-keeping, 

]Vl4hi, ( Ilangra ) = Sohaga, q. 

Main, a head ornament ( Hazara ), 
Mairab, pari of a bullock carriage, 

M^ja, part of a bullock -carriage, 

Mujla (pj ach Doab) a cloth worn round 
the waist and legs, 

Makki, a fly, ( ordnance ) the wSight on the 
muzzle of a cannon, 

Makaii-Zin. ( Duck ) a kind of cotton 
clotli, 

Makhinal, velTet, 

Makherna, a fly fringe for horses' head 
often of colored silk, No. 583, 

Makra, ( well gear ), 

Makri, ( Cis- Sutlej ) the beam or lever 
in an oil or sugar x>ress, 

Mala = Har, q. t\, 

(No. 51 pJewellery), 

Malmal, muslin, 

Manak thamba, (Cis- Sutlej) part of a 
sugar-cane mill, 

Mannaphanna, a prayer wheel of 
Thibet, 

Mala, a sort of spoon, used by glass 
melters, 

Maid, (or Mai) (Cis- Sutlej) (well 
g<?ar), 

Malida, cloth of shawl wool fulled or 
“ rubbed ” so as to have the surface 
felted like cloth, No. 384, 

Mankal, a, fire holder or portable stove, 
(Peshawar), 

Mandil Gnjrati, a close woven silk and 
gold fabric, used for twisting up into 
one of those turbans that look as if 
made of coils of rope, 

Mandil, a sort of drum, No. 908, 

Manja, a bed charpoy, 

Manjifh. ( Kangra ) a kind of hoe, 

Maratti, a pole with lighted torch at 
either end, used by show-fighter.s, ... 

Mar<|ang, a postman’s horn, No. 886, ... 

Mareli, a part of the wire-drawers’ 
apparatus described, 

Martol, carpenter’s hammer, 

Masad chobi (P. ) amalet, used in pre- 
paring sugar for making ‘halwa/ ... 


— — , falan, a cheap coarse kmd oi 
iungi, No. 7, 

-- — , of silk Slianpur, ... 

Jur/s’ account of the.se scarves, . . , 

Jalla, Khoi'iwalla, a kind of 
" . lunghi, No. 25, 

“ Sirdar Khori ” a kind of scarf, 

ir- — , Savi, a green and white Idughi, 
tirtani No. 17, 
r, tirkandi, No. 84, 

ft-^of the frontier districts, informa- 
;; €on about, ... 

rke (Hazara) colored glass rings, 

: woru in the ears, 

rfc|, a goldsmith’s tool, 


idn besir, (No. 49 pJcwellcry ), ... 
( Jhelam ) small boat, fishing 


^he fourth note in the musical 


bihhih, No. -38 Jewellery, 

I gra ) a sort of beam or 
se4 iu rice field, &e., 

, akind of si(4r, q. t\, ... 

of the strings, in the guitar, 

of Qalotro;pis jSamiUmi% 


.#ho cure snake-bites by 
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Maslik, a goat skin water bag, carried 
by bbfstiri, 

M^sbkl, one wlio carries a maslik, a 
bkisti or water carrier, 

Maslia, a weight used by goldsmitlis= 
8 rattis (9^. y.), 

Masbajfi, incorrect for Musliaj jar “ flow- 
ered," applied to silk and satin, also 
to damask table linen, jS'o. 137, 
Masliru, striped satin, partly made of 
silk and partly cotton, 

Masbru solelu, a kind of satin ( CMnesc ) 
’Masbrii badsbald, a kind of satin, 
Mathana-dauda see Darari, 

Matsan, a kind of polishing or “buif 
wheel," used by cutlers, 

Mattan, the ground, field, or plain color- 
ed centre of a shawl, 

Maskala, a crcsc(mt shaped tool, used in 
polishing metal by sikligars, 

Masnad, the embroidered carpet on wliicli 
dignitaries sat, (IMo. 612), et.jpassimf 
Matlina^Isihan, q. v,, 

Mauli, a head ornament, ( JSTo. 9 Jewel- 
lery), 

Milwtl, a glutinous preparation of wheat, 
used in glazing pottery, 

Mekh, a nail, the ux3right posts in a loom, 
Mejra, (Montgomery), a sort of cymbal, 
' (No. 894); 

Mend, (Hills) a crowbar, a tool for split- 
ting stones, 

Menda, a ram, 

Mikraz, (A) scissors, 

Min, (Hills, Hull! &c.), a lover bar, 

Mina, enamel, rods of colored glass used 
in ornamenting glass bracelets, 
Minakar, enamelling process : described, 
-origin of the tex’m, 
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Mir=:MirM, q. v. 

Mir, a screen of fine grass stalks used in 

paper making “ Khashi," ... 305 

Mir^si, name of a caste *. often the same f 
as nki, a musician, barber and astro- 
loger combined, 102 & 270 

Mirzai, (Anibala), along coat, ... 104 

Mirza KliSni, a sort of sword, ... 2>91 

Miy^n, a sword, sheath, 

Mochi, a cobbler, a village shoe maker, 304 
Mochana, tweezei's, {No. 737), 115 & 266 

Miyan-t^rash, a gouge or scoop, 276 


MiyjCngi, a sort of chisel, 

Mizrab, a wire finger-stall used in xJaj- 

mg guitars cfec., ... 272 

Mohla, a wooden pestle, used by firework- 

makers, . 302 

Mohn-mala (Ho. 67 Jewellery), 183 

Mohana, (Sindh) a boatman, ... 256 

Mohr kand, a seal-engraver : his trade, 193 
Mohrdn (Ho. 62 Jewellery), ... 182 

Mohari, a cornelian or agate point 
mounted on an iron handle for polish- 
^ ing work, 169 & 194 

Mona, (Hazara) an uxmight post, part of 

the Phikii or rice cleaning mill, ... 320-1 
Mor-phunwar (Ho. 91 Jewellery,) 

Moriu (Ho. 45 Jewellery), 

Moti-winh, a pearl borer, his l^rade des- 
cribed, 

Murki, (Ho. 24 J owell ciy ) , ^ . 

Muddhi, a wooden block let into 
the ground to which anvilk are 
fixed, 

Munj, a tall grass ( sacekarnm munja ) 

rope, made from it, Ho. 586, ... 87 

Munj grass, other fabrics made from, ... 88 

Mukesh hati 1x61, twisted tinsel, ... 161 

Mukesh, flattened gold wire for embroi- 
dery of a heavy kind, . . . I6I 

Mukesh gokru, waved mukesh, made by 
crimping mukesh batiluii " with 
iron tongs, Ho. 776-1 62, . . . igx 

Mukesh ki tand, wire for making 

‘mukesh,* ... I60 

Mukat, a tinsel crown, worn at weddings, 181 

M6ngh, a club or mallet used for bruis- 
ing tobacco, ... 308 

Munglx, a callister or Indian sceptre, used 

iu gymnastics, 308 

Munn6, { Firozpfir ) a kind of plough, ... 314 

Multdn silk, 64 et. seq.^ 

Mihlchang, a Jgw*s harp, Ho. 896, ... 286 

M6ndrl= Anguslitri, a ring set with stones 

or having an ornament in front, ... 183^ 

Mtmm, (Pji.) the railings on either side 
of the country cart, which hold the 
load together, ... 247 

MunsM, dress of, ... 102 

Murclihan, (H. S.) a ^semi-tone’ quater 

tone in music, ... 271 

M6rki, an implement used by ear-horers, 268 

Murrassia k6r, the workman who sets 

jew^s and precious stones, ^ , ^§6 
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Allis, a screw mould, 

Musad, (Cis-Siitlej) a stick for stirring 
sugar cane juice in its first boiling,... 
Musliajjar Eiisiya. Russian satin, 

flowered or figured satin ( im- 
ported), 

Miittba, a block or cylinder of wood, ... 
Aluttba-tiii, a wbisk used in agitating 
grain during parching, 

Alutya, fixed cross bars in a yoke for 
oxen, 

Mushkii, a silk fabric, 

Alutk^, a coarse silk cloth, ... 

■■■ m . ■■ 

IN’adaf, a cotton cleaner, ... 310 

Naherna, a sort of lancet, ... 266 

ISFai, a barber, wTio combines also the duty 
of sT«rgcou, and genealogist (i). 

Nai, the barber caste, 

Nai, a pipe ^r reed (music), No. 880, ... 

^ Nainu, a sort of sprigged muslin or other 
fabric, No. 194, 

Nainsukh, ‘nainsook ' a sort of cloth, ... 

Nal, a blow pipe, ... 184 et pui^sim, 

Nai, a shuttle (weaver's), 208 

Nali, a tube for drill -sowing, ... 314 

Naipai paper, ... 81 

Nakara, a kettle drum, No. 901, ... 278 

Nakdu, (Spiti) an inkhorn, No. 730, ... 139 

Nkni (No. 63 Jewellery), ... 182 

Namda, felt, No. 265, ... 30 

felt, No. 311, ... 32 

Nan, a turner’s chisel for rough work, ... 213 

Niuid, (naund) a very large and tlxick 
hemispherical bowl of burnt pottery 
used by dyers, Ac., Ac., 122 et pas's Im. 
Nanka, a silk fabric worn by Kabulis, Ac., 66 
Nanakshahi (rupees), Sikh rupees, 
known by the pipal leaf always on 
one side, ... 157 

^Nara, a rope, used by tight rope dancers, 309 

^,Nari, sheep and goat skin or hide, ... 123 

— a native snalBe, No. 762, ... 148 

“ a leather which attaches the x^^ougli 
yoke to the shaft, 

Nasar, iCis-Siitiej) = Nishar, q, y., 

Nashk, Arabia? style of writing, 

Nashtar, (fasd-ki) bleeding lancet, 

NastAlik, Persian flowing hand- writing, 

•Na^h, 42 Jewellery), 


Page. 

Naubat, a large kettle drum, No. 903, ... 278 

Na-vak (H.) small boats generally used 

like those in Europ)eaii fashion, . . . 255 

NecMband, maker of pipe (Huka) stems, 302 
New4r, a sort of strong broad tax^e, also 

for girths, ... 132 

Nihai, a steel plate let into the ‘‘Dabkais” 
anvil for flattening gold wire into 
tinsel, ... 160 

Nairi, (Kashmir), a flageolet, No. 883, ... 277 

N auratn (N o. 72 J e well ery ) , ... 183 

Necha, the long flexible snake or tube of 

the “ huka/’ No. 553, ... 72 

Nihan, a turner’s chisel, ... 213 

Nihangs, a .sect of Sikhs, their dress, ... lo3 

Niliaugs, their arms : ... 295 

Nikadh, tlie 7th note in the musical 

scale “Si,” ... 270 

Nimcliak, curved x>ieces of wood used as 
the foundation of the circular ma- 
sonry of a well, ... 337 

Nmuichandi, metal for enamelling on, ... 101 

Nimgird reti, a half round file 151 

Nimgaz, a foot and a half rule, . . . 300 

Nmi-zari, embroidery in colored silk and 
gold thread together, 

Nishtir, (well gear), ... 245 

Nizuk ; a tool, used in boring gnu- barrels, 289 

Nmamabad (Gfujrauwalia) cutler j of, ... 147 

Nok, a pointed cliisel, . . . 3(X} 

Niirka (Cis-Sutlej) =:nari, q, tu, 

Nflrpur, leather, X->3^ocess of making de- 
scribed, . . . 122 

Nui'pur, shawls, ... 48 

0 . 

Obclii, a howitzer gun, ... 184 

Orna, a sheet covering the head and body, 

worn by women, 104 

P. 

Pagri, a turban properly applied only to 
the flat close folded turban of ilu^ 

^ Hindu shop-keepers, ... 103 

Pahldar, a rifle barrel in facets, not 

round, ... 288 

Pahlwan, a wrestler, ... 309 

Pjjkcharkari, the art or process of joining 

in stone, . . . 306 

Pachwkis4, (Cis-Sutloj), a small wx'dge 

in a ploiigli, ... 315 

Pag, (Jach Doab)- Pagri, a villager’s 

turban, ^ ,,, 105 
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Paliauri, a wooden scrai^ing tool, 

Palizeb, ^‘ feet adorner,’' (No, 95 Jew- 
ellery), 

Paijama, variety of sliape, ... 1< 

Paini-stoa, (Gis- Sutlej) a plongk driver’s 
wliip and goad, 

Paiiijni, part of a cart, 

Painsi (or painsadi) broad cotton clotli, 
(500 threads in the web), 

Painsar, part of the treddle in a loom, ... 
Pairixhan (Deraj at) an under shirt, 
Pairkara, ankle rings, 

Paizwan — bulak, q. v., 

Pak ( Jhelum) a square sail of a boat. 
Pakpatan, description of, 

Pakawaj, a kind of large drum, (No. 
900), 

Palan, a camel’s pack, 

Palutt, a musical term ‘treble, 

Panipat, glass making at, 

Pancham, the ‘‘ dominant ” ( fifth ) in 
musical scale, “ sol,” ... 

Pangi, Jewellery of, 

Chenab), houses of, des- 
cribed, 

(On Sutlej), (Basahir), houses des- 
cribed, 

Pannigar, the leather gilder, 

Panir, cheese, panfrgar, a cheese maker, 
Papargar, a grinder of pulse and maker 
of sort of biscuits, (pSpar), 

Parat, a fiat circular metal tray with a 
rim, 

Panjah the bar or yoke iu a plough, &c., 
Panak, a pointed stick for extending the 
web during weaving, 

Panni, slips of leather for gilding, 

^ _ a sweetmeat maker’s cullender or 
strainer, &o., 

Parasgar (Kashmir) the washer of shawls, 
Parclia, a cloth, a piece of cloth, 

Parcha (well gear), <fec., 

Pardek or Partok (Pashtu)=paijama, q. t?., 
Parh, gun carriage frame, 

Par-i-tatis {lit : Peacock’s feather) a sort 
of pashmina or shawl wool cloth 
with two colors, &c., No. 395, 
Par-i-purz, a sort of shawl- wool fabric 
with a nap, No. 396, 

Parm-narm, a name given by Akbar to 
fabric of Ibex wool (Shah tus), 


ParMda, a silk ornament for the hair, 
see. No. 537, 

Parinda, a light boat used in Kashmir, 
Pamai, a small narrow bladed saw, 

Parnaf kash=4ri kash q, ??., 

Paropi, a grain measure, 

Parun (Jach Doab) an iron sieve, 

Paswaj (Kangra) a woman’s gown of 
light texture and gay color, see. . . . 
Pashm, shawl wool, 

Pashmina, shawl wool, -y., 

P4t, part of the sugar-cane mill, (Cis- 
Sutlej,) 

Patta-ka banduk, a method of making gun 
barrels, 

Patta, a strip of iron prepared ik)r making 
barrels, 

Patta, the leaf of the Afghan dwarf palm 
(chamcerops) No. 683, ... 

Pattah, gold ribbon broader than got^, 
Patang, a paper kite, patang-sdz a kite 
maker, 

Pathhal, a frame used in making native 
ink, 

Pathraini, an iron graver for tracing 
patterns (Multan) used in gold inlay- 
ing work, 

Patfii, a small covered cooking pot, 
Patka, a scarf, No. 481, 

Pattal, plates of leaves made by Dosali^, 
Path^;==fit^, q. “y., 

Path^ ( Cis- Sutlej ) part of a plough, ... 
Patho]i=Ilakaband, 2'. 

Patka, a laborer’ s turban , 

Patkh a small scarf, No. 43, 
Patoli=:=ilakaband, q.v., 

Patra, the wire-drawer’s (katayd’s) bench 
or table, 

Patri, a neck chain of silk, carrying 
amulets, see plate, 

Patri, a hone, » 

Patri, a little iron plate or wedge, 
Patrang, a silk dyer, 

. Patti, a piece of pattti, 

Pattu absMr,. stripe^ woollen cloth, No. 
317, » .»♦ 

— chiSt, woollen cloth stamped with 
a colored pattern, No. 316, 

— ^ Dal^angi, made at Dahzang, nest 
a'-: ' GrhsKni^ _ ^ »•< 
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Pattu Podak, a Ladakk fabric of wool, ... 
Pattu (Hill districts) a blanket or wrap- 
per, made of pattu, a breadth of wool- 
len cloth sewn together, 

Pattu of Kuln, jNo. 285, 

malida, see malida, 

Eamnagri, pattu made at E^m- 

nagar in Jamu, 

narrow woollen cloth, 

Paty^a glass, 

Paunehe, woollen leggings worn by women 
in Kulu, 

Pauni, a kind of cotton cloth, 

— a cullender or straining ladle, ... 

P^rak, a head ornament, worn by married 
women in Sihti, Ladakh, Ho, G49 1( 

Peshawar, lungis# 

^ dresses of, 

- , swords of, 15 

Pajutra, ( Mansera-Hazara) a sort of 
chain wot'k collar or necklace, 

*‘Pech, a wire screw used in surgery, 
Pecha, a scarf w'orn by Lahouli women, 
Pechak, a reel for gold thread, Ho. 784, 
Peshkabz, a kind of dagger, see plate, ... 
Peshwstz, ( Delhi ) a female dress or 
skirt, Ho. 695, 

Peta, silk thread for weaving, 

, the woof in weaving, 

Peti, a belt or gridle, Ho. 773, 

Pewah, two small flat pieces of stone-ware 
or porcelain, used by line- wire- 
drawers to grind the point of a wire 
between, so as to be able to insert the 
point in the pi ate, 

Phanr4 = kasi a mattock, 

Phahauri, a shovel for raking ashes from 
an oven, 

'Phal, a ploughshare, a blade, or arrow 


Phat, the lower bar in a yoke see , 
Phat-pera, the silk winder, 

Phir, a threshing floor, 

Pliiri { Kashmir ) ‘ seconds ' of 
wool, 

Phog, dregs or lees of anythini 


Phog, dregs or lees of anything after 
infusion, &c., 

Phogli, a term applied to a coil of fine 
gold wire in sj^angle making, 

Phdl, = Kansi, 

a flower, a head ornament, 

PhuU(Ho. 47 Jewellery ), 

Piclikari, a stomach-pump = suzak ( P. ) 

a syringe for injection, 

Piku, an apparatus used in Hazara for 
rice cleaning, &c., 

Pilak, the bridge of a “ sarangi ” Ho. 874 
Pinori, a ball of mixture to be melted 
into glass, 

Phdlkari, a peasant woman's sheet or 
veil, worked with sprigs of embroid- 
ery Ho. 023, 

Phflmm(Ho. 37 Jewellery), 

Piala, a cup, a phial, the touch hole of a 
cannon, 

Pichaura, one of the pair of drums, called 
^ tabla ’ — without the spots, Ho, 904, 

Pinjan, a large sort of bow, used in card- 
ing and cleaning cotton, 

Pipal watra, (Ho. 32 Jewellery , 

Pir4, j)irl, a eot, a bed, a low stool, 

, a cot or small square low bed- stead 

used to sit on, 

the seat or canopy fixed on to an 

ekka or vaili, 

, a support or stand used by dyers, 

Pist51, used as an adopted word from our 
pistol, 

Pitambar, ( H. ) Pit, yellow and ambar 
cloth a soft silk “ Dhoti ” or cloth 
10 yards long, forming both a skirt 
and a body covering, or may be 
«vorn by men as a Dhoti : ~ Sari 


PhAl^, the iron point of a plough, ... 

•9^ , a sort of frame used in the thresh- 

' ing floor, 

Phalasi, woollen dresses ( Dera G-hazi 
Khan ), ...S 

PMra, the wedge used to adapt the 
; size of the shoe-makgrs kalbut ” 

' ' or last, e , 

Pharfdra, the fine enamelling on tie 
V ' back of jewelled ornaments, done at 
Jaipur to, '■ , 

Piwwmi, a Ifather polishing t^ol, 


Piti, pulse ( of the kind called mah ) 
ground up into a fine paste with 
water, 

Pochan (Dera Ghdzi Khan), a woman's 
scarf, 

Ponchi, (Ho. 76 J eweUery ) , 

Ponoha, ankle ornaments for children, 

^e^plate, . ,,, 


f - ij kirr 
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Bafl, a rifle (tlie word corrupted fromtlie 
English), 

Eafugar, a needle worker, who darns and 
joins shawls, &c., with the utmost 
delicacy, 

Eag, a melody, a * piece* of music, 

Eaiui, a narrow bar of silver (cast in a 
mould) designed to form a * kandla * 
q.v., 

B,akh-bur, the apparatus used in rifle- 
boring, &c., 

Bakhddr, (ordnance) rifle-bored, 

Eambi, a small spade used by gar- 
deners, or for scraping leather, 

Eambhi, (Hills) a sort of hoe, used 
rice fields, 

* a chisel with slanting edge for 

leather cutting, 

‘‘Eimpur** Chadars, a sort of square^ 
plain shawl, 

Edmpurwool, 

Eand^, a carpenter*s plane, 

Eanga, solder for tin sheets, 

Eanglita, the turner’s polishing stick, 


Eikdb-dawal, the stirrup strap, made of 
silh in a native gentleman’s saddle, 
Ho. 539, 

Eab^b, a musical instrument, a “ rebeck’* 
Ho. 866, 

Eoda, ivory cutter’s tool, see sketch at, ... 

Eoda, one of the turner’s tools, &c., 

Eohtak, pottery of ».* 

Eum5,l, a pocket handkerchief, also a 
square shawl, used as veils in Pesha- 
war by wom^, ^ 

applies to any handkerchief, 
the soft silk one of Bukhara, <Stc., 
and to square shawls, passim 

Eumml, a vessel used in cuppingr v 
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S^bar, wasli leatlior, soft leather of the 
sambar deer in the Eangra and 
Hoshiarpur Districts, 

Sabila, short sticks in a rope twisters 
apparatus, 

Sibimgar, a soap boiler, 

Sitda-b^ifi, plain weaving, 

S^da, plain, (ordnance) smooth-bore, ... 
Sad^ik^r, a goldsmith, who works in metal 
only, (not with gems, &c., see muras- 
sakar, -i 

Sadarju k^haz a kind of Kashmir 
paper, No. 578, 

Safa, the small colored close fitting turban 
worn wider th/^ dastar, by Sikh gen- 
tlemen, cS^c., 

a waist cloth, (the langotf of the 
Hindus), 

S^fi, a tool iisef in boring gun barrels, ... 
Sahn, the interior eourt-yard of a 
house, 

Saif, (A) a very long two-handed sword, 
Salotri, a native veterinary surgeon, 
Salari, a striped cloth worn as a turban 
in Shalipur District, 

Balari fakhir&na, a coarse scarf, worn by 
fakirs, 

Salathi a kind of cotton door cloth, 
Saikalgar, a cleaner of metal goods or 
armour, vulg: sikligar, 

Saili, an ornament in wool for horses^ 
necks (Montgomery) No. 426, 

Sakar (Shahpur), a huge clay vessel for 
strong grain, 

Salang, (Kashmir) a kind of woollen cloth. 
No. 309, 

SSlu, narrow coarse cloth (cotton) dyed 
^ red with madder, 

imported cotton cloth, Turkey red 
^ .^colored. No. 97, 

S^n, a kind of cotton cloth not now in 
use, 

Stoba Asli, a kind of print cloth, 
Samnsift. a head cloth worn bv wrestlers. 
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San, the lapidary's wheel, ... 103 

San, fibre of erotalaria juncea, 75 et pa^thn 
San, a polishing wheel used by cutlers, 147 A 149 
Sauna the curved beam in a pi ough to 
which the yoke is attached, 

Sancha, a mould, pattern tube in fire- 
work making, 

Sandan, a two-pointed anvil, 

SaiwLisi or Sahansi, sort of tongs, Ac., ... 

Sanjitb, sable fur, but furs sold as Sanj^y, 
are generally marmot skins, No. 663, 

Sanga, or Sangla, a sort of wooden 
bridge used in the hills, Ac., 

Sanyiisi, lit : ( “ the abandoner '' of the 
world ) a sort of devotee, their 
dress, ... 

Sangtarash, a stone-cutter or carver, ... 
Sang-i-safed, a sort of quartz pebble, ... 
Sang-i-sarkh=ld:l pathar, t?., 

Sang ghauri, a sort of onyx or agate ... 

Sangal, the chain in the wire- drawer’s 
apparatus 

Sangttir or sangtola, a kind of dumb-bell 
or club used by gymnasts, 

S^orah (Montgomery District) a sort of 
necklace, 

Saongi ( carriage )==piri, q. ir., 

Saptag : the musical octave, 

Sarangi, a fiddle, No. 874, 

Santur, a triangle (music) No. 891, 

Sanni, a ‘‘ Jarah’s” forceps for extract- 
ing teeth, 

Saukan mohra, (No. 64 Jewellery), 

Sannya, pincers, 

Sarawi fakir=Puj, q, 

S^ri, a silk scarf, large enough to form a 
skirt round the waist, and also to 
cover the body and head : not worn 
in the Panjab, but in Hindustan, Ac. 

It is customary to put it on after 
bathing, mostly worn by women, No. 

501, 

Sarhinffi, a tool used in making glass 
bracelets, 

Sarkanda, tall grass stems, used by 
weavers. 
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Barpecli, IXo. 79!, ... 163 

- — , a tiirbao. ornament, ... 181 

Sarpit, (Spiti) woollen clotli, jXo. 297, ... 32 

Satb, (B4r of. Jacli Doab) covered places 

for skeitering cattle, ... 324 

Satkra, Satliri, narrow edged ckisels, 213,299 &c. 
Satranji, a cotton carpet, ... 22 

Sanni, goldsmitk’s tongs, ... 184 

Sawatk, (Kabuli) a sort of enamel, ... 192 

Soalkot, cutlery of, -Xos. 743, 749, 144-146 

• , gold inlaid w’ork of, et. sec/.^ ...168-70 

!>— , pax-)er, No, o60, ... 789 

• , snrgi cai instruments, made at, . , . 269 

Senu, a kind of cotton clotli, ^ ... 21 

Sejband, a cord and tassels of silk for 
tying down the coverlet of a native 
bed, at the corners, No. 532, ... 71 

xnnjri walla, lias tlie tassel or 
ratbcr gold ball or bulb, wbick forms 
the end of tke cord made with, a net 
work or cage (])injri) of gold thread 
over tke body. 

Pencki w^alla, lias tke same jiart 
covered witk an inteidaced set of 
tkreads, one intertwined witk tke 
otker as in a vice or “penck,” 

^btlockiwalla’ is possibly a mis- 
print in tke original catalogue 1864, 

I cannot trace it. Tke third kind 
is called “ Siidawalla ” or plain, tke 
bulb of tke tassel being lightly 
covered witk gold thread. 

In all these articles tke stem {a) is called 
nail, tke bulb (h) is tiikkin, and tke 
tassel or bags (c) kalgki. These tassels 
are so tied as to stand upright on 
tke corner of the bed, tke bulb is 
filled with musk (kastiiri). Sej bands 
are also made wdtk. regular tassels 
called “jhabba"’ or a mere fringe 
jkalar for knisli thus, / 


Bkal kitdni kai% a shawl woven of twisted 
thread giving it a peculiar regular 
and serrated texture, 

Skiikniskin, a large cotton durree or 
carjiet, with a “ckaupar'’ board 
woven in the centre, 

Skak^lmi, ( IS'o. 93 Jewellery ), 

Skakj)tir district, dress of, 

Skakpiir, cutlery of, No. 764, 

Skal sada, a plain shawl of pashm 
thread without embroidery, 

Skal dori-dar, a skawd having a dori 
( Dkour of Moorcroffc ), ... I 

Skamla, a large turban formed of coils 
of muslin twisted together, 

a scarf shorter than a lungi 
or kamr-band, made f^^r \vear as a 
turban, 

Skamsker, ( P. ) — talwuir ( H ) f. v,^ 

Skamyaiia, a square tent or canoiiy, ox)en 
at the sides sux)x)orted by f^ur ])oies, 
one at each corner, ...li 

“ Sk4na,” a sort of comb on tke loom for 
conpae ting the tkreads, ... 

Skarai, ( Denijat ) loose trousers worn 
by flindus, 

Skari, ( Bannoo ) an embroidered skirt, 
Skarnao, a bag-pipe, No. 885, 

Skatranjl, a large cotton carx>cr-, 

Shell, a sort of shoe made in. Scoraj near 
Plach, No. 647, 110 i 

Skala j)kiri, a fabric made of tke seconds 
of shawl wool ( Kashmir ), 

Skei‘ backa, a short piece witk a trumpet 
skax)ed muzzle, a blunderbuss. 
No. 917, 

Skikasta, ( lit : broken ) Persian running 
hand, 

band, a kind of native surgeon, 

Sker-maki, ( P. ) lib : “ Fishes milk '' 
tke wiite bone of a sort of whale, 
Skibab, ( corruption of siy?ifcba ) a stage 
of heat, 

Skuja kkanf, silks, specimens of, No, 496 

— — a kind damask of flow»;red 

silk or silk witk satin patterns in 
it ; made at*Bak4walpur, 

Skugkla, a travelling bag or skin for 
holding watei*, or fl.our,,(&c., on a 
journey, made of leather, Pesliawar, 


Skabakka, a basket kilt or guard to a 
sword, 

Skagird, an ax>x^reniice, ... 

Shall tus, tke rare Ibex wool, ^ ,3 

Skakk, a powder horn made in tke form 
of ,a large turbiilate seii- shell, suck 
shells were often used for the pur- 
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Slxuja-klidiii, a fabric of silk and cotton 
togetbor, and glazed, generally made 
in striped pieces like gnlbadan 
work at Bahawalpur, 

Sikh, a spit for roasting meat on, 

Sikhs, their dress, 

Sikligar, metal cleaner and armourer, 

, = saikalgar, v., 

Shuru, a sort of woolen cloth (Yarkand) 

Sidli, or sirh { Pji. ) a sail, 

Sijri, ( Hills, Mandi ) a small portable 
stove, Ho. 734, 

Sikkaprd <fec., ‘Calcines* used in pottery 
glazing, 

bikanja, ( lit : torture ) a press, a screw- 
press used in book-binding and 
shawl-packing, &c., 

Sil-batta, grinding dab and pestle, used 
%<iyers^&c., &c., 

Sildi, long rocis used in the first cleaning 
or boring of a gun-barrel, 

, a steel pr^be or needle-pointed rod, 

§llah, a striped cloth from Delhi, 

Silfchi = ehilamchi. a. v 


uxiai-a,, ; aiiirj goia ana saver spangles, 

_ . P. 156-157-101 

Sitta, a sheet of tinsel, 29. j, 

SoMga, borax,' (Biborate of soda*) 

157 jpassim, 

a beam, a clod crusher ( Agri- 
culture), 

Sozni, a bedcover quilted or embroi- 
dered in a pattern, the word literally 

means “lily pattern,** Ho. 638, ... lOQ 

Sozangar, maker of coarse needles, his 

trade, 301 

Spiti, dress of people, * ino 

houses of, ^20 

Sulma, a peculiar kind of gold tinsel for 

embroidery, 101 

Sumbha, a tool to make holes in hot 

. . , , . ... 151 

, a tool used in metal embossing, 185 

Sunar, a goldsmith, his tools and work, 184-5 
Sohn-sehra, a gold fringe, Ho. 793, ... 304 

Sohan, a rasp or coarse file, 3^9 

, a rasp or coarse file, used by 

stone cutters, ;; 305-6 

Sanjaf, a border or edging of brocade, 

&c., inside the lining of a coat. Ho. 

, . ... 164 

S<ia, a probe (in surgery, &c., ) 265 

Stifi-sufiyana, fabric of silk and cotton 
mixed, ‘ lawful * for Mohamadans to 
wear, 

Such, sticks for keeping extended on its 
frame, the “ mir ** or screen in paper 
making, ^05 

bui, ( Kangra ), a tailor, 

Suls, an ornamental style of arable writing, 347 
Sunni, a cap^ or butt on the pole of a 

cart, holding the yoke beam, • ... 246 

Sundri, in musical instruments a ‘ fret ’ 272 

Sunyar=Sundr, q, v., 

Supai, oupports attached to the shafts of 
an ekka, 

Sur, a tone in music, 271 

( P. ) a melody, a tune, 

SuraMt a long-necked water goglet, Ho. 

... 230 

Sur^ari, (music)=:ghor (ihusic) q, ... 

Suryan, ( ]Hult<% )^ a tool used in enamel- 
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TancMt stone cMsels, 

TancM, a design engraved on a sHeld, 
&e., previous to the liainmering on of 
the gold wire, 

Tand, fine gold wire fully drawn out, ... 
Tandaura, (No. 40 Jewellery, 

Takhti (No. 54 Jewellery), 

Takrai, ( W aziri ) = Sipatta, o', vl, 

Tala, a lock, et seq. No. 912, 

Tall, a little bell, (music) No. 889, 
Tambilr, a drum in the European fashion 
No. 897, 

Tambura, a sort of guitar, 

, chherw^la a musical instru- 
ment, 

Taman, a bow, requiring force to puU, 


4 Sur karn^, * to tune an instrument, 
Surmadan, a small toilet box, for holding 
antimony powder used as a cosmetic, 


Surna, a pipe or clarionet, No. 882, 

Susi, a striped colored fabric much used 
for making ' paijamas * or loose 
trousers, 

— sudi susido-kanni *‘susi char’*— 
‘^panj ” — and “ sat-kanni” varieties 
of sdsi according to the number of 
stripes, 

— — sufiyana, a kind of stisi, ... 

chaukanni, cotton striped fabric, a 

broad susi, q, v., 

Waziri varieties of, 

Suttan, loose trousers of ‘‘susi** worn 
by Jat women and others, 

Sutlej valley, ( Eanawar ) houses describ- 
ed, 

Sutni, loose woollen trousers, worn by 
Lahulimen, 

Sutlar, ( well gear ), 


aud used for strengthening the 
muscles of the afln, **• 

Tang, saddle girth, No. 270^^ 

Tknga; the frame-work of a bullock 
carriage, the whol^ affair minus 
the canopy and seat, 

Tangskliya, a coroner on mint maste?, 
(tangsal = a mint) his tools, 

T^hki, a tool of steel for splitting slates, 

Tankshal, (P) the mint. There is an old 
building near the mint- gate’ of the 
Lahore city used as a mint by the 


Tabar, (P.) a battle-axe, t.» 

Tablav a pair of drums, No. 904, ... 

Tabalb^z, a brass bowl, 

T^d, a broad silver ring worn on the 
upper arm, 

Tdft^ a sort of ‘Tafeta* 

Tahband, a cloth worn on the loins = 

— I.,.— ? a sheet tied round the waist 

and covering the legs, ... 

Taimat ( Sirsa ) = tahband, q. v., 

Tak and Dho’i, the forked pole and up- 
right, supporting well gear (Cis- 
Sutlej ) notej 

Takla, a frame carrying revolving spools 
used in string making, ... 

TMiye, certain ropes used for Getting 
down the moveable mast in a row 
boat, 

T^lwa, ( well gear ), &c.,' ^ ... 

Talwar, the ordinary cur^^d swords of 
natives, 

Talwatti, part of a bullock carriage, ... 
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Tind, a water pot, ( well gear ), 

Tmgar (adopted from our word tin), 
a tinman or solderer, 

Tinsiiti, plain cotton clotli, treble thread, 
Tlr, part of a cart, 

— ,( P. ) an arrow, 

Tirgar, an arrow maker, 

Tirkala, a pointed wire tool, used by glass 
bracelet makers, 

Tirsal reti, a triangular file, 1 5 

-Toba, a well sinker, the work described, 
Tobra, a horse's nose bag, No. 4*29, 

Todi, the silk ‘ thrower,' 

Tofang, ( P. ) a gun, 

Tofangcha, ( P. ) a small gun, a pistol, 

band, a pistol belt or sling, 

Peshawar, ' * 

Toghra, ( Multan ) embosser's tool, 

Toi, embroidered net of kinds No. 804, 
— , a small hollow cup made of a bit of 
the top of a oooonnut shell : use shown 
in the drawing, p. 1C 

Toka, a hooked lancet for bleeding, 

a chopper used in cutting up 

tobacco, 

, a wooden handled chopper, fig., 

Takma, buttons and loops of silk for 
fastening chogas, 

Tolai, a kind of printed cloth- (Colored),. .. 
Topi, a skiill cap, a hat, - 

, a grain measure, 

, ' jhabbadiir, a cap with a tassel 

jhabba, No. 602, 

Tor, a small peg of wood in a wire-draw- 
ing apparatus, 

* aliani, a pointed pick, used in clean- 
ing guns, Ac., 

Tora, a plain sort of ' pabzeb ’ without 
tlie fringe, 

* : , a plain ankle ring; {Dera 3 at)br 

tdiain Work for the ankle without 
a fri^e ( this it would become 
pahzeo ), 

Tosh^, double felt ( Amritsar ), 

‘ Tulwm, parts of a bullock carriage. — 
Tumbiya^a drinking cup shaped like the 
^ourd of this name, 

awesscl used in cupping, 
Tumkanari, (Kashmir) a kind of drum, 
made of pottery, No. 91 1, • 


Tarangl, a pitedifork, 

Tarauni, a low stool made of light reed 
or cane work for supporting the 
sweetmeat seller’s tray, 

Tarazu, scales and weights. No. 694, ... 

Tara, a river swimmer who uses tbe drea 
or sarnai g. v„ and crosses ferries, 
salves timber, Ac, 

Tasha, a sort of tambourine, No. 905, 

Tatar-chul, 'Snortise and tenon ” a style 
of bnilcling with stone and wood 
practised ill the Hills, 

Tatbifi ” a kind of shoe with thick 
embr<ndery “ to ghetta., g. ik, 

^ Tathwa , a potter’s malic t, 

Tat-pati, a coarse sort of sacking, No. 
556 / 7 , 

Tatyiir, (see Bhartyu) a* maker of hrar-s 
vessels of smaller and ligliter descrip- 
tion, ^ 

Ta.ung (Jach Boab), a basket, 

Taur, a pot slier d tQ^ho]d 6rc, m. 

T^iisra musical instrument, No. 873, ... 
'dTesha, an adze, 

Thai, the desert portion of the Shalxpiir 
and other districts, 

Tliali, a flat plate metal, ... 

Thalni, a gold smith’s tool, 

' Tika (Jewellery No. 16), 

. '" Tik to, part of a cart, 

Tila-bat, the twister or maker of gold 
embroidery' thread (gold on silk) or 
kal^hktun, 

Tils, gold gold wire, gold thread, Tila- 
' kar worked in gold, 

, ^ Tawad, ( Deraj at ) =t ahhand g. i\, 

^ Tawah, (or Lot) a fiat, round iron baking 


tiiwat, ( No. 1 8 J ewellcry ), ... 

T^wiz, an amulet, 

Thamda mulamma, a process of silver or 
, gold plating, 

g ( N o., 39 Jewellery ) , 

Tid, a beggar’s fiddle, a musical' instru- 
ment, No. 875, 

Tika, a sort of shawl, No.’ 345, 

TiK ? * gold worked ’ of einh;;oidery, 

labric|^ 

Tila, strips of bark or sheaths of the moon j 
I grass, used by Dosalis, .. 
kar=pkto k4r, <7. ' ■ ' , 
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Wacllian, a sledge Lammer, 6., 

WaMbsliahi (wool)===E!irmaiii, 2 ^. v. 

Wati, a fragment of smootli glazed pot- 
tery or porcelain used for smootiiing 
and polishing, 

Wattan M tand, yery fine gold wire for 
making tila or kalabtitun, &c., 

Wazir Khan’s 


mosque, 

Wazfrabad, (Gujranwala), cutlery of, 
Wazirf dress, 


Yakka, ekka. 

Yaktira, a musical instrument, (No. 868), 
Yarkand, dresses of, « 

Yari, pulleys and rope, 
Yazkrband=Izarband, q. r. * ,, 


U’d, (Cls-Sutle 3 )=kardli, 
tr’d, the shafts or frame of a cart, 
Udala-uMi, a sort of hammer, use 
metal workers, 

UdSsi. (lit: “the dejected p a kin 
devotee, a fakir, their diess, 

whose feathers are 
for the feathering of arrow- si 
Uri, the light frame carrying a ‘ dl 
q, n. 

, a reel for -windiug off silk, 

Urmak, a piece of “ pattu {<!■ 'u-) 
with a silk patteru mtended 
carpet, „ . i . 

TJ’rmuk, a cloth of camel s hair, hut 
sionally made m shawl wool, No 
Ustad, a teacher or master, especia 
shawl trade, 2 >assm 
ITshtara, a razor, (No. 741), 

Usran, a rope iu boat riggiug, 
Utu-kash, a xdeater aud crimper of^ 


Zamhiir, large powerful pincers, ... 

heavy pincers, 185 et. q. 

and Zamburi surgeon’s forceps, 

Zamzama, the name of the great gun 

n .1 teni 


called also Bhangidnwdla top” 
described at, ... 

Zanjira, a kind of gold wire chain in 
embroidery, (No. 780), 

Zanjiri, (No. 25 Jewellery), 

— (No. 56 Jewellery), 

Zarbaft, a thin fabric of silk and gold 
thread woven together, 

Zarfishdn kdghaz, gold sprinkled paper, 
(No. 579), 

Zar-d<JZ=emhroidered with gold thread, 
(Nos. 610, 619, &c.,) ...£ 

Zargar^sunar, q‘ 

Zarak, a heavy traffic boat on Sutlej, 
Indus, 

Zari=chuna bMli, q. v, ^ ^ 

Zerband mah nukta, martingale affd 
piece to which it is attached, 

Zahr-mohra, serpentine, 

Zb, (r)=IC^thi, a saddle, 

• or jb Jfean (cloth) 

posh, an embroidered saddle cover, 

(No. 617), 

Zirra, chain armour, 


y^na, silk thread for weaving, 

Yeri, gold wire that has undcrgoiie,.,only 
the first stage of drawing, ’ 

Yelna, see Bclna. 

Yerhd—Sahu, r/. n., 

Yera,- a .rone, in a boat’s rigging. 


